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* Richard Mead, 


Fellow of the College of 
Phyſicians in London, and 


FELLOW of the Ror 1 
SOCIETY. | 


S IX, 
OUR g giving me leave to put the 
| Fir/ſ# Edition of this "Eſſay under 
your Protection, encourages me to 
lay the Fourth there alſo: And indeed it 
would be great Ingratitude as- well as 
Imprudence in me, to offer to remove it 
from that Shade, undder which it has re- 
ceived both Strength and Security. Bo- 
ſides, I could not deny my ſelf the Plea- 
ſure of taking Notice, that as your good 
Senſe, quick Apprehenſion, your ready 

and folid judgment have | diſtinguiſhed - 
2 you 
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you in all the uſeful Parts of polite Learn- 


ing: So your paſſionate Love towards it, 
has made you one of its principal Patrons. 
To theſe Qualifications having joined the 
Knowledge of Men and Things, you ſoon 
found Means of becoming ſerviceable to 
Mankind, in that which is of the greateft 
Uſe and Value, the Preſervation and Re- 
ſtoration of Health, and have attained to 
that Skill and Knowledge in your Profeſ- 
ſion, which, as the wiſe Man has obſerv'd, 
ſhall lift up the Head of the Phyſician, 
and make him to be had in Admiration in 


the Sight of Great Men. 


T am, S18, 
Your mf Obliged 


Humble Servant, 


JAMES GREENWOOD. 
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PREFACE. 


NEED not, I hope, make any Apology 

for publiſhing @ Grammar of our Mother 
Tongue, /ince it is too plain and evident, 
bow neceſſary a Performance of - this Nature is, 
and eſpecially for thoſe Perſons who talk ſor the 
moſt Part juſt as they bave beard their Parents, 
Nurſes, or Teachers, (who likewiſe may hap- 
pen to be none of the beſt Speakers) tale; 
without ever taking the Matter into any farther 
Conſideration: It is indeed poſſible that a Young 
Gentleman or Lady may be enabled to ſpea:: 
Preity well upon ſome Subjelis, and entertain a 
Viſiter with Diſcourſe that may be agreeab!e enough: 
Yet J do not well ſee how they ſhould write any 
Thing with a tolerable Corretineſs, unleſs they 
have ſame Taſte of Grammar, or expreſs them- 
ſelves clearly, and deliver their Thoughts by Let- 
ter or otherwiſe, ſo as not to lay themſelves open 
to the Cenſure of their Friends, for their blame- 
able Spelling or falſe Syntax. 

For which Reaſon after ſeveral others, I have 
endeavoured to explain the Principles of Gram- 
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mar in ſuch a perſpicuous and familiar Way, 
asg may raiher incite, than diſcourage the Curio- 
ſity of ſuch who would have a clear Notion of 
what they ſpeak or write. And herein 1 have 
bad a Regard to three Things : In the firſt Place 
I was deſirous to do what in me lay, to excite 
Perſens to the Study of their Mother Tongue. 
Secondly, To give ſuch a plain and rational 
Account of Grammar, as might render it eaſy 
aud delizhiful to our Engliſh Youth, who have 
for a long Time eſteemed the Study of this uſe- 
ful Art very irkſome, obſcure and difficult : And 
this their wreng and hard Notion ſeems to have 
proceeded, partly from the unpleaſing and diſad- 
vantageous Manner is has. been delivered to them 
in, and partly through the Want of having every 
Thins explained and cleared up to their Under- 
ſtanding as they go along: Not to mention the 
Teaching they Grammar in Latin, before they 
have learned any thing of it in Engliſh. 
Ard every Bedy muſt readi.y grant that the Way 
to come i a true and clear Knowledge of any 
Art, is ts explain Things unknown, by Things 
that are known. Ad I dare be beld to ſay, 
that if the Grammar of our own Tongue was 
Frſt Taught iu our Schcols, our Youth would in 
a far leſs Time, than they now cemmonty do, 
attain to an Underſtanding of the Latin Tongue, 
and alſo be better prepared fer the Study of Things. 
My third Aim that I had in the writing this 
- Treatiſe was, lo oblige the Fair Sex, whoſe Edu- 
cation, perhaps, is too much neglected in this 


 Parti- 
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Partitular : But 1 ſhall give you my Thoughts 
of this Matter, by tranſcribing part of a Let- 


ter which I wrote ſome Time ago to the Inge- 
nious Author of the TaTLER upon this Head. 
———< But among all the various Subjects, 
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of which you have ſo excellently treated, 
there is none that is of that Importance 
to the Publick, as the Education of Chil- 
dren: For what can be a greater or more 
noble Deſign than the Building up of a 
Man? Or rather of making Mankind 
more happy? This, Sir, is what you are 
going to do, ſince by the Improvement 
of the Female Sex, you will of courſe add 
to the Happineſs, Pleaſure, and Advantage 
of the Male. And I have often with con- 
cern reflected on the Negligence, not to 
ſay Ingratitude of our Sex, who ſeem ſo 


generally careleſs in Cultivating and Adorn- 


ing the Minds of thoſe Beautiful Crea- 
tures, that are the Delight and Ornament 
of Mankind. Nay, what can be greater 
Injuſtice than for a Father to find Fault 


* with the Weakneſs and Ignorance of Wo- 
men, and yet neglect to cure the Weak- 


neſs, or inſtru the Ignorance of his own 
Daughter. There can be no juſt Excuſe 
made for ſo great a Piece of Neglect in 
the Education of the Fair Sex: And all 
that can be ſaid is, that it is the Cuſtom, 
and we know not what Meaſures to take 
to put Things upon a better Foot: But 

A 4 this 
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&« this, Sir, is what we hope and expect 
« from you, Sc.“ I have San ee endeavour- 
ed to — every Thing eaſy and familiar to them, 
by explaining every Word that might hinder their 
learning theſe Matters with Pleaſure. 
1 have in this Book taken in every Thing that 
was material from Dr. W aLLIs, but he writ- 


ing for Foreigners, and in Latin, I have not pur- 


futa his Methed; as not being every where an- 
fewerable to my Deſen. 

I pretend not to call this a Compleat Gram- 
mar, o ſuch Thing being io be expefied from 
any one Perſon, but an Ess Ax, in which J 
bade, to the beſt of my Abilities, conſulted the 
Genius of our Language. 

J muſt here confeſs, that I have been very 
much obliged in the following Papers to Biſhop 
WilKkins's Real Character, Dr. WArLIs, 
Dr. Hickzs's Saxon Grammar; and I muſt 
a'ſo take notice, that in two or three Places 1 
have made uſe of Mr. Lock's Expreſſions, be- 
cauſe I liked them better than my own. 

As I am very much obliged to ſeveral Emi- 
nent and Learned Gentlemen, who have honour d 
this Work with their Approbation : So 1 am in 
a particular Manner to retuin Thanks to the 
Reverend and Learned Dr. SAMUEL CLARK, 
Rector of St. James's, who did me the Honour 
to make Corrections to the whole Work: As al- 

ſo to the Reverend and Learned Dr. DanitL 
WATERLAND, who bas done me the like Ho- 
nour : My Thanks are due likewiſe to my Cn 
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Friend Mr. Joan DENXNIs, = his Ejay y to- 
wards an Engliſh PRosopy: TI ſhould be un 
juſt to Mr. Andrew READ, and Mr. 
Jon zs, if I-did not own the Favour of the 
Judicious Remarks, they were e to commu- 
nicate. 

The Places a waith an Aer n or 1's tar, 
are what are * neceſſary to be learned at the 
firſt going over: But what is to be learned, 
and what paſſed by, the diſcreti on of the Teacher 
will beſt determine. 

m 1f any Gentleman will be pleaſed to make any 
1 WW Amendments or Additions to This, they ſhall be 
be gratefully acknowledged and inſerted in their pro- 
2 
op 


per Place, by 


His humble Seryant, 
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Part of a Letter from Mr. AN DRA w 
Ross, Profeſſor of Humanity in the 
— of GLA s Go , to the Au- 

Or. 8 


T had the Benefit of reading your Grammar, 
ſoon after it was publiſhed: I was, and ſtill 
am, gory pleaſed with it. I put tt in the 
Hands of all my Scholars, as ſoon as I could get 
Copies enough to this Place; and now, ſeveral 
Months ſince, I could give my Probatum eſt 7s 
the great Uſe of both the Matter and Method. 
J bave occaſioned ſome young Perſons of Quali- 
ty and Diſtinction in the Country to begin the 
tb Elements of Grammar Learning with it, and 
have partly ſeen, and partly been adviſed by Let- 
ters 2 their Tutors, that they have reaped 
great Advantages from it. Your Familiar Que- 
ſtions upon each Chapter, which I think are con- 
ceived with much Diſcretion, are of great Uſe, 
eſpecially to the younger Scholars. I think your 
VocABULARY anſwers the End of it extremely 
well, there can ſcarce be more of Nature and 
Things contained in ſo little Room, nor that mort 
methodically ranged, &c, 
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| A Character of this GRAMMAR given 


by the Reverend Mr. Isaac Wars, 
in his Book, Intituled, The Art of 
_—_— and an Engliſh. 


Thoſe «who have a Mind to inform themſelves 
more perfetily of the Genius and Compoſition of 
our Language, either in the Original Derivation 
of it, or in the preſent Uſe and Practice, muſt 
conſult ſuch Treatiſes as are written on Purpoſe ; 
amongſt which, I know none equal to that Eſſay 
towards a Practical Engliſh Grammar, compo- 
ſed by Mr. James GREENWOOD; wherein 
be has ſhewn the deep Knowledge, without the 
baughty Airs of a Critick : And be is preparing 
a new Edition with great Improvements, by the 
friendly Communications of the Learned World. 
When that ingenious Author bas finiſhed the Work 
be deſigns, if he would deny himſelf ſo far, as 

10 @ ſhort Abſtract of tbe three firſt Parts 
dm in two or three Sheets, merely for the I. 
rufion of common Engliſh Readers; I am well 
aſſured it would give them an caſier and better 
Acquaintance with the Nature of Grammar, and 
the Genius of their Native Tongue, than any 
Treatiſe that has ever yet come within my Notice. 
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| Part of a Letter from the late Learned 
| Dr. Hick es to the Author, 


| bir, I now EY you very —_—_ though very 


late Thanks, for your elaborate Eſſay towards a 
Pratlical Engliſh Grammar, which I read with 
| great Pleaſure ; having bad Thoughts for many 
ll  MLJears to make an Engliſh Grammar, for which 
you will imagine 1 was in ſome Meaſure quali- 
fied, by my 4 of the ancient Saxon and 
Dano-Sax-Engliſh, as well as inclined to ſuch a 
Wark, &c. | \ | 
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Part of a Letter from the late Learned 
JohN CHAMBERLAYNE, Eſq; Au- 
thor of the Preſent State of Great- 
Britain to the Author. 5 


* 


Miniſter of the Swediſh Church _ con- 
fulted me about drawing up an Engliſh Gram- 
mar for the Uſe of his Countrymen, I referred bim 
to yours, as a noble Superſtructure, or a fure 


attempting, what you have now done ſo well; but 


one Avacatian or other has always hindred me, 
&c. 
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Foundation. Sir, I have long had Thoughts of 
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Dr. WA L LI S's 
PREFACE, 


With ADDiT1IONSs. 


The Additions have this Mark before them (). 


INC Zit is euſtamary to 1 the Reader at tbe 
Beginning of a Work ; I think, I ought alle to ſay 
ſomething by Way of Preface, as well to eau the 
Reafons why 1 undertook this Work, and what J 
Baue done in it, as to give an Account of the Riſe and 
Progreſs of the Engliſh Tongue. 
he Engliſh Tongue, which wwe are to treat f, and 
ewhich is now ſpoken, not only in England, 


but in Scotland, is not that ancient Britiſh The Engliſh 


Tongue which the firft Britains formerly 

uſed ; nor indeed wy ranch of it, but a 
uite different one, brought hither by Strangers from foreign 
arts. 

There was ſpoken among us formerly a © 
very ancient Language full of 5 and The old Bri- 
Elegancy ; common to us with the Neigh- tiſh Tongue. 
bouring Inhabitants of Gaul. For whe- 
ther this and was formerly join d to Gaul by an Iſthmus, 
or whether it has always been diſtjoined by the Sea, and had 
no Commerce with it but on the Score of Neighbourhood, or 


Tongue. 


n 


mn. 


* By Gaul, we are to underſtand ancient France. 
=o | whether 
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auhetber wwe received our firft Inhabitants from them, or they 
Frem us, or from the Phoenicians, or 'I'rojans, or e//owhere ; 
This is certain, that both Nations had formerly the ſame 
Language and the ſame Cuſfloms: And truly, in my Opinion, 
the Galli and Willi, that is, the Inhabitants of trance and 
Wales, have one common Denomination ; for the Change of 
the Letters G or Gu, and W is very common, and Wallia, 
which awe call Wales, is in the F 4 Language Gales ; an 
in the German Tongue the Gauls, or French, are called 
Walſhen. , generally agreed upon, that the Piaple whith 
are called Walli, or Wallones, are the Gauls or French; 
namely, the Inhabitants cf Artois , and the Parts athacent ; 
as A theſe of Lombardy (which lies between the Alps and 
the River Rubicon) called Gallia Ciſalpina ; and Gaſcoigne, 
is likeaviſe called Vaſconia, So the French Word: guerre, ga- 
rant, gard, gardien, garderobe, guiſe, guile, gage, guichet, 
guimblet, guerdon, Guillaume, gagner, ater, guetter, Wc, 
fignify the ſame with theſe Engliſh Wards, War, warrant, 
ward, warden, wardrobe, wiſe, wile, wager, wicket, wim- 
ble, reward, William, to win, to waſte, to wait, Cc. So 
achat are called in Latin Juglands, in ſome Parts of * 
land, we call French Nuts, in ether Parts, they are in the 
Same Senſe called Wall-Nuts, that is. Walſh-Nuts. So the 
Galatians, or Gallo Græcians are ſaid to have carried a- 
way their Language with them out of Gaul, and accordi 
to Strabo, pc ie two Languages, their ewn and the Greek: 
And, perhaps, after the ſame manner, Galloway in Scot- 
hand had its Name. | 
But this old Languages ſpoken in com- 
Jt hath great mon by the Gauls and Britains, was before 
Affinity with any thing recorded in Hiſtory ; ſo that we 
the Eaftern cannot trace the Original of the Tongue and 
Languages. People, but by Conjetures, or by Hiſtorians, 
| upon whoſe Credit we r entirely de- 
pend ; and 22 this, as the other Moth 
its Riſe at the Confuſion of Babel: For it fill has à great 


Afenity with the Eaſtern Languages, as it appears not only 
in the Derivation of Words, as John Davies has remarked in 
is Welch Dictionary, and Samuel Bochart in bis Geogra- 
phia Sacra, or Sacred Geography, vhs thinks that the wory' 
Name of Britain, in derived from the Arabick or Punick 
| | Language 3 
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age namely that Bqirawxy Bretannike ; comes 

from Barat anach, which figni fies the Land of Tin and Lead, 
and that the Britiſh es were called by the Greeks Caſſite- 
rides, a Word of the ſame Signification with Bretannike : 
But likewiſe in Syntax, which is performed by Prefixes 
and Affixes, and the warious Permutation of the State, as 
ars from the Grammars of the Welſh Language, publiſb- 
7. atin by John Davis and John David Rice: For 
as the Hebrews have a State Abſolute, and a State of Re- 
imen ; /o the Welch have, as they expreſs it, a * 1 2 
oft, a Liquid and Aſpirate State, . according to the Fu- 
ricty of Canadian; to which I ſhall add, that the join- 
ing to Perſons Names the Names of their Fathers, Grand- 
fathers, and perhaps others of their Anceflors, was a Cuſtom 
of the Eaſtern Nations ; for Example, John David Rice, or 
to ſpeak in their own Dialect, Sion ap Daſyd ap Rhys, is 
the ſame as John tue Son of David the Son o ice ; and 
tho” now a- days they have the Names of their Families after 
the manner of the Engliſh, yet they are fer the moſt Part 
meer Patronymicks ; for the Names Price, Powel, Bowel, 
Bowen, Pugh, Parry, Penry, Prichard, Probert, Proger, 
Sc. are no more than Ap Rhys, Ap Howel, Ap Owen, 
Ap Hugh, Ap Harry, Ap Henry, Ap Richard, Ap Ro- 


dert, Ap Roger, &c. And Jones, Jenkins, Davyes, ar- 


meer Pajronymicks, Gryffith, Morgan, Howel, Teudor, 
Lluellin, Lloyd, &c, are the Names of Anceflors ; tho the 
Wierd Ap, that is, Mab a Son, be left out; and ſa we are 
to judge of moſi of their other Names. But we muſt not di ſc 


courſe tos largely theſ Matters; thoſe that would be far- 


ther informed, 1 _ to the Britiſh Hiffory of Ponticus Vi- 
runnius, and to the Itinerary and Deſcription of Wales, wwrit- 
ten by Giraldus Cambreniis ; and te Mr. David Powel's 
Latin Annotations on both thoſe Authors: They may likewiſe 
conſulf two Philological Treatiſes of Mr. John Davies, ane 
of which is at the Beginning of his Didlionary, the other 
in bis Grammar ; and two like Treatiſes publiſbed by Mr. 
John David Rheſus, or Rice, and prefixed to his Grammar; 


one of them his, and writ in Welch, the other writ in La- 


tin by M.. Humphrey Pritchard ; the Deſcription of Bri- 

tain & M.. Humphrey Lloyd; Cambden's Britannia, and 

Bochart's Sacred Geography, (Part, 2. J. 1. c. 39, 41, 2 
3 
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And beſides theſe, Biſhop Uſher's Antiquities of Britain, 
' Verſtegan's Antiquities in Engliſh ; H. Lloyd's Chrono- 
logical Hiſtory of Wales, pub/i/bed in Engliſh by David 
Powel ; Brerewood's Enquiries i» Engliſh ; and other Books 
of the like * aohere may be found many Monuments 
of uncommon Learning ; and although ſome Fables may be 
mixed among the moſt ancient Writings, as is common in the 
Accounts of a very old Date, yet without doubt, there is 
likewiſe a great deal of Truth to be met with, 


But the ancient Language of both Nati- 


How this old ons is now almoſt every where lot. As to 
Language Gaul or France, after the Romans had jub- 
came to be adued it, they endeawvour'd to introduce their 
diſuſed in own Language, and therefore publiſhed all 
Gaul, and of their Edits, and other Writings in Latin; 
the Original % that the old Cantabrian or Biſcain Las- 


of the mo- guage in Spain, and that old one uſed in 
dern French France, by Degrees grew obſolete, and came 
Tongue. under the ſame Subjection with the People, 


and in its Room ſucceeded a broken kind of 


Latin, and this was called Romance, or Romanſhe, the Ro- 
man Tongue; but nevertheleſs it ſtill retained ſome Words 
of the old Language. The Spaniards call to this Day, ſuch 


« Verſes as they make in their Language, by the Name of 


« Romances ; and fo did the French alſo, as may appear by 
« the Title of the Poeſy, written in French by John Clo- 
„ pinel, alias Meung, called Le Romant de la Roſe ; and 
« afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh by Geffery Chaucer, 
« auith the Title of The Romantf the Roſe. And hence 

% comes our Word Romances. | 
But when the Franks, or Franconians, a P — F Ger- 
many, were led by Pharamond into Gaul, or France, they 
brought with them their own Language, which was of the 
fame Original with the German, and our Engliſh, and nut 
wery much different from both, which continued among them 
for ſome time, and was called Lingua Franca, the Frank, 
er French Tongue, till the Gauls or Franks becoming one 
People, the Franks learned that broken or corrupt hind of 
Latin which prevail d among the Gauls, mingling, without 
doubt, many Wards of their own with it ; yet they preſero'd 
their old Syntax, which is indeed the ſame with the $1 
| nick, 
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nick, but as different from the Roman, as it is from the 
eld Gauliſh ; fo that wwe cannot _ ſuppoſe that this Syntax was 
either received by the Romans, or tranſmitted to us by the 
ancient Gauls ; and ace may affirm the fame thing of the I- 
talian and Spaniſh Syntax, that the Lombards, Goths a 
Vandals, brought it thither out of Germany. And hence 
the Modern French had its Original, which ſtill keeps its 
Name, as the People themſelves do from the Franks. So 
that the ancient Gauliſh Language is almoſt entirely loft in 
France, remaining only among the Inhabitants of Bretagne, 
% auh were a Colony from our Britains of this anl. 

And becauſe the foreſaid old and true French, was in 
« manner all one with our ancient Engliſh ; I will, to ſa- 
« tisfy the curious Reader, give him here a Taſte thereof 
« inthe few enſuing Verſes, which are taken out of Otfri- 
*« dus's Preface to the four Goſpels, tranſlated by him about 
« four hundred Years ago, out of Latin into Fxench Rhime. 


Nu wil ih ſcriban unſer heill. Old French. 
Now avill J ewrite our Health. 


Salvat ion. 
Evangeliono Deil. 
Of the Geſpel, the Deal, 
the Part. 


So iſt nu hiar begunun, 
So it is now here begun. 
In Frenkiſga tungun. 
In the French Tongue. 


« Hereby it may appear, to ſuch as are any whit ac- 
« guaizted with our old Engliſh Tongue, what great near- 
« eſs was between that and this ancient French; Hoau- 
Beit the Author being a Scholar, hath framed two of theſe 
* his Words from the Latin, which indeed do not properly 
« belong to his own Language, that is Seriban and Evange- 
© liono. A Learned Gentleman is of Opinion, that Verſte- 
% gan has a little too haſlily ſaid ſo, becauſe tht Gothick 
Verſion has Evangelion conſtantly, aubich is ivayyinu 
« exadtly and as to Scriban, it is no Latin Word, but is 
« derived from ig Penicillus, 


The 
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How the Bri- We Britiſh Tongue had the ſame Fate a- 
tes Tongue mong ourſelve:; for tho" it remain'd un- 
cametobediſ- corrupted till the Times of the Romans, jet 
uſed in Eng- when Julius Ceſar, and others after him, 


land. had extended the Roman Empire, as far as || 


Britain, a/tho' on the Account of its great 


Diſtance from Rome, and the ſmall Reſort of Romans hither, | 


our own Language ſuffered leſs Alteration than that among 
the Gauls, Spaniards, and Lombards, who were a more 
neighbouring People to Rome, yet the Language in Britain 
received many Latin Words, which flill remain, but ſo tran/: 
form'd by the Rules and Syntax of the Britiſh Tongue, that 
the Change is not Very great ; and there is no doubt but 
that the Romans on the other hand, carried back with them 
many Britiſh Words, whether it were out of Britain or Gaul, 
'8f which wwe ſee a good Number collected by Camden, Bo- 
chart, and other Writers, But afterwards when the An- 
glo-Saxons, or Fenin Saxons, a People of Germany, (if 
woe many enlarge the Bound. of Germany, as fome do, ſo as 
to comprehend mark and Norway) came into Britain a- 
bout the ſame time that the Franks entered into Gaul, and 
after long Wars, had gained the Kingdom ; they drove out 
the Britains, together with their Language, who neverthe« 
leſs flill inhabit the mountainous Parts of Cambria, or Wales, 
and are called Welch, and db yet keep their Language, as 
do ſome Cornubians, in the extream Part of Cornubia, or 
| Cornwall, and call it Lingua Cornubica, the Corniſh 
Tongue: So likewiſe the People Ireland (to which Place 
J can't find that the Romans or Saxons ever came) as alſo 
the Iſlanders and Highlanders of Scotland, {whoſe Lane 
guage differs wery little from that of the Iriſh) have a Lan- 
guage very near a-kin to the Welch, and which, perhaps, 
Was formerly the very ſame, tho now it is more different 
From the Welch, than either the Corniſh Language, or that 
of Bretagne in France, but ſcarcely more different than the 
midern German is from the Engliſh. But Scaliger in his 
Bock De Linguis Europe, of the Languages of Europe, and 
others that follau him, particularly Merula in his Coſme- 
graphy, reckoned that the Iriſh aba a difiinft Original 
Language, and that it had wo Afﬀeinity with the Britiſh, 
ewhich is a plain Miſtake, as has been formerly obſerv'd ty 

| Camden, 
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Camden, and the Thing need no Proof. But whether it 
has any Relation to the Lingua Cantabrica, or Biſcaian 
Tongue of Spain, 1 am altogether ignorant, neither baue I 
leiſure now to make a particular Enquiry, and I rather in- 
cline to the contrary Opinion; at leaft in thoſe frau ſpeci- 
mens of the Cantabrian or Biſcaian in Merula, I can find no 
Marks or Signs of the Welſh Tongue, tho" it is poſſible that 
the Iriſh de retain ſome Cantabrian Verdi, if they are de- 


more ſcended, as many believe, from the Iberi ar Spaniards ; this 
tain is cercain, that the Hiberni, or Iriſh, have many Words 
"anſ- that are not of Britiſh Original, but whence they had them 
that J cannot tell, But the Word Cambria Wales, tho" in 


but Sound it be like Cantabria Biſcay, yet perhaps it has a 
bem greater Afﬀinity with the Cimbri or Cimmeri, (a People of 
aul, Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, or Jutland, and Mr. Camden has 
Bo- foewn that the Gauls were anciently called Cimbri or 
An- Cimmeri) than with the Cantabri (the People of Biſcay 
(if in Spain 3) for a Welchman 7s called in his own Lan- 
/o as guage, Cymro or Camro, and it is believ'd that he ak- 
n a- rives that Name from Gomer, who, according to Scripturr, 
and away Japhet's edit Son, and the Grand/on of Noah. 
out * And this Gomer onght to be looked on as the firfl and true 
thee % Fathir of the Gauls, commonly called Galatians by the 
ales, * Greeks, and the firft Name that they went by, while yet 
» as « ix Upper Aſia, was that of Gomarites or Gomarians ; 
er after which they had that of Sacae, or Saques, and un- 
niſh % der that became very famous in the Countries of Margi- 
lace © ana and Bactriana [which were in Perſia Northward to 
alſo « the Caſpian Sea, and Mount Taurus.) Bat having in 
Lane ahr Apes pas re apace, and in ſeveral Incurſions 


Lan- „made themſelves Maſers of Leſſer Afia, Thrace, the Me 
aps, % Crete, and all Greece, they affected the Name Ti- 
rent * tans, er the Children of the Earth; and it was under 
that % this Name, ſo much celebrated by the ancient Poets and 


the « Hiſtorians, that they gerform d ſuch mighty Things, both 
his * iz part of Afia, and all over Europe, for the Space of 
and « above three hundred Years. Brfides we find that fome 
mo- * of thiſe People, having ſi parated from the reſt, who con- 
inal % tinued in Upper Aſia, ande on the Northern Parts, 
tiſh, * above the Euxine Sea, and far beyond the Danube, were 
{ by called Cimbri, or Cimbrians, rat is, Men of _ 
6 «6 2 
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and theſe were they which the Greek Poets called Cim- 
„ merians ; after which this wwarlike People took the Name 
* of Celtae, when they ſettled in the Provinces of wor | 
And laſily, they had the Name of Gauls, after they had 
* thoroughly fixed themſelves in thoſe rich Countries, ftnated 
% between the Ocean and the Rhine, and between the Alps | 
and the Pyrenees ; but the tauo Namcs, Celtae and Gaul, 
% fignify Potent and Valiant Men. M. Perron. 


Iterai 
Frenc 
ef uſe 
mans, 
they a 
bad be, 
polen 


| ame i. 

But what wwe have ſaid of the Gauls, that after the dy) 2h 
Arrival of the Franks, they in Time recov:red their own which 
Language, tho) called by another Name, (1 don't mean the ir nd th 
primitive Language, 2 abba ſucceeded it) by Reaſon of Mind . 
their becoming one People together with the Franks; this be tool 
could not happen in England, for the Britains, tho" they en- and ot 
dured a thouſand Calamities, yet being very zealous for Neuſtr 


their Religion, which was Chriſtianity, and the Rites ard 
Cuſloms of their Country would never admit of ſuch a 
Commerce or Union with the Saxons, who at that Time 
were Heathens, but bore a deadly Hatred towards them for 
many Ages, which is ſcarce yet laid aſide. | 
| Now the Saxons, as has been obſerw'd, 
The Anglo-Sax- having made themſelves Maſters of the 
on, or Engliſh Ancient Seats of the Britains, named that 
Saxon Tongue, Part of Britain which they had conquered 
| England; and the Tongue which tbey 
brought with them Engliſh ; which aue now commonly cal 
Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon, to diſtinguiſh it from our modern 
or preſent Engliſh. But the Anglo-Saxon, as likewiſe the 
Frank or French Tongue, the preſent German Dutch, 
Swediſh and Pruſſtan Tongues, are · Branches of the old 
Teutonic. The Anglo-Saxon Tongue remained here, in 
a manner, pure and unmixed, till the Time of the Nor- 
mans ; only it received fome Welch Words, as the Welch 
did likewiſe ſome of theirs ; for altho* the Danes, in the 
mean Tim, came into England, yet the Tongue ſuffered no 
conſiderable Change, the Daniſh Tongue being almoſt the 
Same, or very near a-kin to it. | 
But when William Dake of Nor- 
How far the Nor- mandy, called the Conqueror, brought 
mans Changed the over his Normans hither, having got 
Engliſh Tongue. Poſſeſſion of England, he attempted an 
Alteration. 


uceerſs) 
hither 


whom 
mans 


could 
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Iteration of the Language, endeawouring to introduce the 
French Tongue; that being the Language which he hin- 
Hf uſed in Normandy ; for tho! the Normans, or North- 
mans, while they were a People of Norway, as formerly 
they wore, ſpoke the ſame Tongue with the Saxons who 
bad been their Neighbours, namely, that which was then 
poken by the Saxons in England; but after the Normans 
ame into Neuſtria (which was long After called Norman- 
dy) they changed their Native Language for the French,. 
awhich was made up of the Romans, or Franco Gallick 
and this was the Language which the Conquiror had a 
Mind ſhould be ſettled in England with himſelf, wherefore 
be took no ſmall Care to have all Diploma's, publick Edias, 
and other judicial Matters, written and performed in the 
Neuſtrian, or French Tongue. But his Attempts proved un- 
ucerſsful, becauſe the. Number of the Normans that came 
hither aua very ſmall, in Compariſon of the Engliſh with 
whom they were embodied or mixed; wherefore the Nor- 
mans /oft or forgot their own Language, ſooner than they 
could make any Change in the Engliſh. But tho) for this 
Reaſon the old Engliſh Tongue kept its Ground, yet this Di/- 
advantage aroſe from theſe Endeawours of the Conqueror, 
that many French Words, tho for the moſt part of Latin 
Original, crept into the Engliſh, and many Engliſh Words 
by Degrees grew oat of Uſe. For as to the Derivation of 
me Words, wwe may thus judge; that the Words which” 
the French have, that are of German Original, brought 
thither by the Franks, altho" they may now chance to be 
common to us, with the French, yet wwe are to reckon them o- 
riginally our own, rather than borrowed from them : So like- 
"wiſe as to the old Gauliſh Words which they retain, now 
common to them with the Welch, and which we likewiſt 
bave kept from the old Britiſh Language, we are to think, 
that wwe received them from the Welch, rather than from 
the French. RO, 

And I am of Opinion, that a tolerable Reaſon may be 
given why the Names of thoſe living Creatures, are origi- 
or- Nh German, whoſe Fleßb, when prepared for Foed, we 
ugh call by French Names; as 8 an Ox, a Cow, a 

got Calf, a Sheep, a Hog, a Boar, a Deer, &c. are German 
{ an Names; but Beef, 


Veal, Mutton, Pork, Brawn, Veniſon 


Ec. 


* 
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Oc. are French: The Reaſon then, I take td be, is that 
the Norman Soldiers did not fo much concern themſelves 
ab Paſtures, Parks, Pens, and other Places, aubere thoſe 
Creatures were looked after and kept, which therefore pre- 
ferv'd their ancient Names; as with Markets, Kinehins, 
Feaſis and Entertainments, where the Food was either pre- 
par d or ſold, aubhence it rectiv'd new Names. T 


But from that Time a waſi Medley of foreign Words has 


Been receiv'd into our Language; not that the Engliſh is of 


#t [elf poor and barren, but is ſufficiently enrich'd with Words 
and Elegancies ; and, if I may jo ſpeak, is copious to an Ex- 
ceſs. Nor is there any Word, which it cannot furniſh us with 
out of its on Store, to expreſs our moſt refin'd Conceptions, 
in a ſignificant and full Manner. The Poems of our Country- 
aan Spencer are a ſufficient Proof of this, whoſe Expreſſion 
is neat and elegant, copious and full of Variety, yet pure and 
beautiful, without the Help of outlandiſh Ornaments, But 
however. ſome Mixture could hardly be avoided, conſidering 
our Commerce with Strangers, and the frequent Marriages 
of our Princes with Foreigners, to which aue may add, that 


exceſſive Luſt of Nowelty, which, at leaft in this latter Age, 


has flung many with an Itch of bringing in beyond-Sea Words 
without any manner of Neceſſity. Some People being of O- 
pinion, that nothing can be well or elegantly 1 that 


carries not with it an uncommon Sound, or a French Air. 
« Whereas our Anceſlors mifliked nothing more in King Ed- 
« ward the Confeſſor, thay that be wa Frenchified ; and 
« 'neconnted the Defire of a foreign Language then to be a 
« foretoken of the bringing in * foreign Powers, which in- 
« deed Hafen. And as Mr. Camden obſerver, for the 
% Honour of our Native Tongue, Henry Fitz Allen, Kar! of 
% Arundel, in his Travel to Italy, and the Lord William 
« Howard of Effingham, ix his Gowernment of Calice, a/- 
« beit they were not ignorant of foreign Tongues, wwould an- 
« fever no Strangers in Writing, but in Engliſh. 4d Car- 
4. dinal Wolſey, in bis Embaſſy inte France, commanded all 
« his Servants ta uſe no French, but meer Engliſh to the 
4 French in a/ their Converſation with them : And if this 
« gaod Cuſtom of ſpeaking no other Tongue but the Engliſh, 
« did but once prewail at our Court, the: Engliſh 7 oy 
« would be more ftudied at Home, and watued But 


* a 


Gaiotl 


; * be 
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ar to our. daily. b. ing abundance of Words, 1 cannot 

* think our Language is better d by it ; eſpecially if we conſi- 

Ader aubat a great Number of noble, full and well founding 

Verdi, that were of our own growth, wwe have, like un- 
natural Parents expoi'd and turn d out of Doors; a Lift of 

« quhich' 1 may ſome time or other preſent the World with. 

© And My. Dryden, in the Dedication of his Juvenal to my 


bas ' Lord Dorſet has theſe Expreſſions : In my Opinion, ob- 
; of + folere Words may then be laudably revived, when either 
rds they are more ſounding, or more ſignificant than thoſe 


in Practice; and when their Obſcurity is taken away, 
« by joining other Words to them, which clear the Senſe 
« according to the Rule of Horace, for the Admiſſion of 
„ new Words. But is both Caſes, a Moderation is to be 
« obſerved in the Uſe of them ; for unneceſſary Coinage, as 
« abell as unneceſſary Revival, runs into Afectation; a 
« Fault to " 2 2 either Hand. 
Thus, partly by theſe Mixtures, partly The preſent Eu- 
by 2 Time, which cauſes — 2 Tongue. 
Alterations in all Languages, the old 
Anglo-Saxon Tongue was changed into the preſent Engliſh'; 
which hath been received likewiſe into the chief Parts of 
Scotland ; which I believe chiefly happened when the Nor- 
mans invaded England for ſeveral of the Engliſh Royal 
Family, Nobility and Commonalty, being driven out of Eng- 
land, did with themſelves carry their Language into Scot- 
land, which being improved by continual Commerce, did ſo 
ar ail that the Engliſh 4 Scotch Tongues are now 
the ; wile; we Bould rather Jay, that the more polite 
Part of Scotland, and that which is rare England, bas 
got the ſame Inbabitents with theſe of England, who were 
deſcended from the Saxons, and formerly made Part of the 
Kingdom of Northumberland : For the Scotch Highlanders 
call the Lowlanders as well as the Engliſh, Saſſons, that. 
in Saxons z but they — called themſelves Gael, and 
Gaiothel ; Sur t&e Highlanders and Iſlanders, that is the 
Inbabitants of the Mies adjacent, who inhabit a great, tho) 
the more uncultivated Part 'of Scotland, which lies Nortb- 
Weſt, retain te this Day the ancient Britiſh, or rather Itiſh 
Tangue : For they are the Remainders of the Picts, that is, 


the moſt ancient . 


| 
i | 
on U 
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t treat of, it a Branch of the 


| 3 
fed into thi” moumtainoul and rough Countries, and*minyled 
with the SRH, (the Deſcendants of the Scythians or Goths,) 
«ho camel hen out of Ireland, „ M.. Edmond Spencer, 
aun famous Poetg in his View of the State of Ireland, Jay 
« That herd ae tνονο Kinds of Scots (ns may be gathered 
« from Buchanan) che one Irin, or Iriſh- Scots, the other 
„Albin Scots /r the Scots are Scythians av arrived in 
er Part of Ireland, where ſome of them after 
« pa inte ie next — Albine, now called Scotland, 
« evhich after much Trouble they poſſeſſed, and of themſelve: 
« named Scotland: but in Proce of Time { as It is commons- 
« ly ſeen) the Dominion of the Part prevaileth in the whole, 
« for the Iriſh Scots putting anvay the Name of Scots, awere 
„called only Iriſh, and the Albine Scots, leaving the Name 
„ Albine were called only Scots. Therefore it cometh 
1% thence that of ſome Writers, Ireland ir called Scotia Ma- 
« jor, and that which now is called Scotland, Scotia Minor. 
« And be ſays that the Scythians did from themſelves name 
« qvbat we call Scotland, Scuttenland, awhich by Contra- 
% Fion becane Scutland, or Scotland. And we learn from 
« the Chronicum Saxonicum, or Saxon Chronicle, and from 
«« Bede's Ecclefiaſt, Hiſt. 1. 1. That Ireland awas anciently 
4 called Scota Ea, the Scots Iſland; and the learned Bp. 
« Gibſon, in his Explication of the Names of Places at the 
*« End of the Chronicum Saxonicum, p. 43. under the Word 
« Scottas, ſays, Scoti quo nomine apud Hiſtoricos nonnun- 
quam appellantur Hiberni, ut & Scotiæ nomine vocatur 
« Hibernia, That is among ſome Hiflorians, the Iriſh are 
* called by the Name of Scots, as Ireland is by the Name of 
Scotland.“ The Engliſh Language then which we are 

Teatonick,-ar the preſent 
German, Dutch, Daniſh, - and thoſe that are'a*hin to then: ; 


nd our Language differs from \them, "juſt "ar they do from 
Nr „Baut I am raid I babe already exereded 
4 cle Beundt of a Prefatey yet I cannot paſi by far re 


Thing, whith if not neceſſaty, may notdythflanding be 


entertaining to ſome Perſons ; namely, ſome} Arrount of we 


Mot her Tongue: ; and of the various -that our 
% Language has undergone for ſeveral , {fterevard, 


« awe fall anſwer an Objeftion made againſt our Language, 
4 and then give aur — — 


« Becauſe 
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. Beeauſe ve have tal Occaſion to make wa 6 
« mention of the Mother Tongues, it may Of the Mother 
% not be diſagreeable to ſome- Readers if 1 Tongues. 

« give ſome Account. of them. Tongu.s - f 

« then are eitber Mother Tongues, or Dialects: Mother 
« Tongues, are theſe out of which __ Dialects, /ike /o 
« many Branches, are drawn. Theſe Branches of one Mo- 
ther Tongue have ſome Affinity one with another ; but be- 
«4 {ween the Mother Tongues them/elvi there ir no Affinity 
% at all, The Mother Tongues, which are ſo whelly fe- 
4 rent aue from another, are in Number Elton} 55 which 
% Four are more Noble, the other ſeven of leſs Dignity ; 
« thoſe we call the greater, theſe the I% Mother Tongues, 
« The ſame Word in the Original Tongue, by diverſe InfleQi- 
4 ons, and Changes mak: diverſe Dialetsz as the ſame 
% end in Latin, diverſely varied, produces the Italian, Spa- 
« niſh, and French Dialect: So the Latin call; @ San-in-Lanv, 
« Gener; the Italian, Genero ; the Spaniſh, Yerno ; the 
« French, Gendre; all which are Latin in their Original, 
« but according. to the Variation, are reſpefiv:ly appropriated 
« to the afordaid ſeveral Dialedbi, or of: 

« The Four chief Mother Tongues, are Greek, Latin, 
6 Teutonick, an Sclavonick. 

* 1. The Greek was anciently of very Extent, nat 
% only in Europe, but in Aſia foo, and Aﬀrick, where ſeve- 
ral Colonies of that Nation were planted ; by which Di 
* perfion and Mixture with other. People, it did degenerate 
** into ſeveral Dialets.. Befider thoſe Four that are cm- 
« ly noted, the Dorick, Ionick, Folic, . Attick ; Herodo- 
des dath mention four ſeveral Diale#s of the Tonick : The 
* Inhabitants of odes, 54 and Crete, had each of 
* them ſome Peculiarity in their Language ; and the preſent 
* Coptick, or Egyptian, /eems both from the Word: and the 
8 to e Pob i 2 , and was proba- 
#1 tad amongſ/t that 8 in the Days of Alexander 
_ 4 Ear. upon bis Conquering of thew * h ſame 
'* conceive that there were at leaft 30000 Familie: of Greeks 
« planted in that long bis Time. | 

. The Latin, though this be much of it a Derivation from 
"* the Greek, (of which the preſent French, Spaniſh, and Ita- 
' lian arr ſeveral Of-/prings and Derivations) bad anciently 
* four ſeveral Dialt:, a. * Crinitus Grws ant of V _ 

« 
= 
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« 43, The * Teutonick or German, 7s now diſinguiſbed in- 
* 11 0 er and Lower. The Upper hath two notable Dialetts. 
« 1, The Daniſh, Scandian, or perhaps the Gothick, 70 
« qvhich belongs the. Language uſed in Denmark, Norway, 
*« Swedeland, and Iceland. 2. The Saxon, to which apper- 
« tain the ſeveral Languages of the Engliſh, the Scots, the 
« Friſian, and thoſe on the North of the Elbe. 

4. The Sclavonick is extended, _y with ſome Varia- 
1% tion, through many large Territories, Muſcovy, Ruſſia, Po- 
% land, Bohemia, Vandalia, Croatia, Lithuania, Dalmatia; 
% and is ſaid to be the Vulgar Language uſed among ft Sixty 
« ſeveral Nations = The Languages of ifs Extent are, I. 
« The Albaneſe, or old Epirotick, new uſed in the Moun- 
« tainous Parts of Epirus. = 2. The European Tartar, or 
«« Scythian, from which ſome concetve our Iriſh to have had 
« its Original, | 

As for the Turkiſh Tongue, that is originally no other 
« than the Aſiatick Tartar, mixed with Armenian and 

„ Perſian, ſome Greek, and much Arabick. 3. The Hunga- 
*«« rian, uſed in the greateſt Part of that Kingdom. 4. The 
« Finnick, 2d in Finland. and Lapland, 5. The Cantabri- 
% an, uſed among the Biſcainers, who live near the Ocean on 
*« the Pyrenean Hills, bordering both upon France and Spain. 
„ 6, The Iriſh in Ireland, and from thence brought over in- 
* to ſome Parts of Scotland; though Mr. Camden weuld have 
« this to be a Derivation from the Welch. 7. The old Gau- 
« liſh or Britiſh, which is yet preſerved in Wales, Cornwall, 
« 7nd Britain in France. To this Number Mr. Brerewood 
« doth add four others, viz. 1. Arabick, now uſedin the flee} 
« Mountains of Granata, which is yet a Dialect from the He- 
«© brew, and not a Mother Tongue. 2. The Cauchian is 
« Eaſt-Friſeland. 3. The Illyrian, in the Jie of Veggia. 
« 4. The Jazygian, on the North Side of Hungary. Befides 
« this Difference of Languages in their fin Derivation, every 
« particular Tongue bath its ſeveral Dialects. Though Judza 
« avere a Region of a very narrow Compaſs, yet was it nat 
« evithout its Varieties of this Kind, witneſs the Story concern- 


« ing Shibboleth and Sibboleth, and that of the Levite, ww» 


_— 


_— The Teutonick branches out into German, Saxon, and 
Daniſh. The German into Upper and Lower; Vide Tho- 
mail, Gloſſ. pr. 67. 


« avai 
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was di teuere 5 bi Manner of Sprech; and St. Peter's 
being known for a Galilean, (Judges xii. 18, and Matth. 


to xxv1. 21.) 'Tis ſo generally in other Countries, and particu- 
y, larly with us in England, where the Northern and W-ftern 
7 Inhabitants do obſerve a different Dialect from other Parts 
he of this Nation, as may appear from that particular Inflance 
mentioned by Verſtegan : Whereas the Inhabitants about 

a- London would ſay, I would eat more Cheeſe if I had 
g- it; a | Northern, Man would ſpeak it thus, I ſud eat 
ia; mare Cheeſe gyn ay had et; and a M. eftern Man thus, 
xty Chud eat more Cheeſe an chad it. Every one of the/e 
"i reputed Mother Tongues, except the Arabick, (and per- 
un- haps the Hungarian) was uſed in Europe, during the Time 
or of the Roman Empire. But whether they awere all of them 
had Jo ancient as the Confuſion of Babel, doth not appear; there 
wants not great Probability to the contrary for Jome of them. 

ther « It hath been tbe Opinion of ſome, particularly Boxhor- 
and nius, that the Scythian Tongue was the common Mother 
ga- from which the Greek, Latin, German, and Perſian 
The were derived, as ſo many Diale#s ; and Salmafius, in his 
\bri- Treatiſe, De re Helleniſticà, inclines to this Opinion [P. 
n 0: WF 356.] Scythia igitur quz ad Septentrionem, omnes fermè 
Rain. gentes evomuit cum ſuis Linguis quæ Europam & 
in- Afiam _ inundarant, That is, moſt of the Nations, 


have WF with their Languages, which over-ran Europe and Aſia, 
Gau- WF came from Nart ern Scythia. And Philip Cluve- 
wall, WW rius conjefures, that Germans, Gauls, Spaniards, Bri- 
vood WF tains, Swedes, and Norwegians, did anciently uſe the 
ſteep ¶ ſame Language. One principal Argument uſed for this is, 
He- the Agreement of thoſe remote Nations in ſome radical Words. 
an in Joſe d Scaliger obſerves, that the Words Father, Mother, 
2212. WF Brother, Bond, c. are uſed in the Perfian Tongue, -wwith 
fades WR ſome little Variety, in the ſame Senſe and Signification as 
every Wt they are uſed with us. he Learned Monſieur Pezron, in 
Judza WF bis Antiquities of Nations, ſeems to give a tolerable Account 
it e of this — The Perſian Language, ſays he, is in many 
ncern- things like the Teutonick, or igh-Dutch ; and that 
„ v0 BY Likent/o is ſometimes ſo apparent, that very laa rned Men have 
— NW ſod amazell at it; which they needed not to be, had they 
n, and well cn that thoſe two Nations, I mean the Perſian 

TH: and German, had — very numerous Colp- 

\ eine Se” #4 2 ws * Es Y 


« cs, 


„% gd 


16 ene 
1 mes, that came from the ſame People, ſuch as lived in Up- 
« per Afia, known by the Name of Daes, in Latin Daz, or 
6 Dai. For when they paſſed into Europe, they avere called 
„ Dacians, and were the Daci of the Romans, who were of- 
« ten intermixt with the Getae, and that made the Anci- 
« ents ſometimes confound the two Nations. The Teutone: 
« had their Origin from theſe Dacians that came from Aſia, 
* but more particularly from the Phrygians, Theſe Dacians 
« bad ſeveral Times ſent Colonies amongfi the Parthians and 
«© Perſians, their Neighbours ; and it may be ſaid, that the 
« Arſacidan Parthians reigned in Aſia mainly by their Help. 
« Theſe Things conſidered, it is not to be wondered, that th 
% Perſian Language, notwith/landing the Changes it may hav: 
*« undergone, had anciently, and even fiill retains, - ſa much 
« Likeneſs in many Things to the Teutonick, i 


Of the various ., 145 thus done awith. aubat wt 


about the Mother Tongues, 
Changes of the 4. u hall now proceed to give 5 


Dr Tongue. x xamples of the Changes which our 
« own Language has ſuffered. Now, belive ; the common 
« Fate and Corruption to which Languages, as well a4 all 
« other buman Things are ſubject, there art many paPticular 
« Things which may occaſion the Changet of a 15 guage : 
« The mixture with other Nations in Commerce ; Marriag' 
„ in Royal Families, wvhich do uſually bring ſome comme. 
„ Word: into a Court-Faſhion; that Afedtation incident 1 
« ſome Eminent Min in all Agen, of coining new Words, ani 
" altering the common Forms of Speech for greater Elegancy, 
'* the Neefiity of making other Word:, _— as how Tap 
and Invention are diſcovered : Brfider the Lane of fore ig 
% Congueſftt uſually extended to Letters and Sprich, as we 
« Territories ; the Conqueror commonly end to prope 
« gate his own Language, as far as hit Dominiqnt i ui 
ii the Reaſon hy the Greek and Latin are /o wniver/al) 
* known, Fer as mo Pirſon in the Provinces conld enjoy (hh 
" Benefit of the Roman Freedom with any Howenr,. and rt 
« mein ignorant of the Roman Tongue « Fein Enibaſſit 
* Suits, Appeals, or whatever Provincial en 
ncthis g aas alluaued to be handled or ſtalen in the Senat 
* at Rome, but in the Latin Tongue, The Lagus alſo whert 
*« by the Provinces were geverncd, were all awritten in thi 

„ Languayg' 
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« Language, as bring in all of them, except the Municipal 
« Cities, the ordinary Roman Law. Moreover the Pretors 


* 4. of the Provinces, were not allowed to deliver their Judg- 
of 5 « ments but in that Language: And we read, in Dion Caſ- 
aus, of a principal Man in Greece, that by Claudius was 
yi * out from the Orider of Judges, for being ignorant of the 


« Latin Tongue : And to the ſame Effeft in Valerius Maxi- 
mus, I. 2. c. 2. that the Roman Magiſtrates would net 
« gie Audience to the Grecians ira? mi much leſs to the 
0 838 Nations) but in the Latin Tongue. Beſides this 
«4 there were publick Schools erected in ſundry Cities of the 
% Provinces, which we find mentioned in Tacitus, Hierom, 
* and others, in which Schools the Roman Tongue was the 
* ordinary and allowed Speech : Theſe Things were no ſmall 
« furtherance to that Language. But „ of following 
" theſt brave Examples, wwe, for the Advancement of our 
„Language, ſend our Boys and Girls to learn French, a Cu- 
« flom, eſpecially as it relates to the Female Sex, very ridiculous 
" and nonſenfical ; but of this we may have an Occaſſon to 
« fheak in another Place. But to return to our Point, 
When a Nation i: over-ſpread with ſeveral Colonies A 
« Foreigners, theugh this does not alway: prevail to aboliſh the 
" former Language, yet if they make any long Abode, this 
„ muff needs make ſuch a conſiderable Change and Mixture 
" of Speech, as will much alter it from iti original 
„% Purity, Thoſe learned unge which hawe now ceaſed 
"" to be vulgar, and remain only in Books, by which the Pu- 
" rity of in it regulated, may, wwhilfl thoſe Books are g- 
tant and ſindird,*continue the ſame without Change, But 
„ Languages that are vulgar or common, as thoſe learn» 
" od enen rly were, are upon the fare-mentioned Occa- 
« Hens fa bjed? to ſo many Alterations, that, in Trad? of Time, 
" they will appear to be quite another Thing than what they 
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H ee at firſt, 

Yo 0 © The Liturgies of St. Baſil, and St. Chryſoltom, which 
% 1 '" are yet u/ed in the Greek Churches in their publick Worſhip, 
ba vr "* the one for ſolemn, the other for common Days, have been a 

; A ' long Time unintelligible to that People ; ſo much is the vul- 


„gar Greek degenerated from its former Purity. Brere- 
" Wood's Enquiries, c. 2. and 6. 
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„And Polybius l. 3. c. 22. rtefiifies that the Articles of 
« Truce belaueen the Romans and Carthaginians could ſcarce 
Ge under ſtood by the moſt learned Roman Antiquaries 350 
« Years after the Time of their making. If any Fngl.1 
* Man ſhould now write or ſpeak as our Fore- fathers di. 
* about fix or ſeven hundred Years paſt, wwe ſhould as litt! 
* underſtand him as he would a Foreigner. But I ſhall now 
1 proceed. to give ſome Specimens of our old Language. 
* What the Saxon Language was, at their firſt Arrival inn 
England about the Dar 440, doth not appear ; but it i 
« moſt probable that the Changes and Differences of it, ha 
© been ſomewhat proportionable in ſeveral Ages. The mol 
« Ancient Saxon that we can meet with, is in the ancient Sax. 
on glofſed Evangelifls, which were wrote about the Near © W 
„ Chriſt 700 *, by Eadfride the eighth Biſhop of Lindiffarne. © / 
* or Holy-Iſland ; theſe Evangelifts are divided according i © ſu 


* the ancient Canon Euſebius, not into Chapters; for Ste. 8 as 

*« phen Langton Arcſbiſbep of Canterbury, /r/? divided th in 

* Holy Scriptures into Chapters, about the Year 1200, of © #1 

% ſome little Time after; as Robert Stephens did into Verſes, 

« auho lived about the Middle of the 15th Cintury. | ” 
« But the Rev. Dr. Prideaux, in his valuable and learn © Sa 

« Performance called the Connt#ion of the Hiſtory of the OH © 


% and New Teſtament, Part 1ſt, L. 5. makes Hugo de Sancto 
« Caro the Author of this Invention, who being from à Do- 
« minical Monk advanced to the Dignity of a Cardinal 
and the firſt of that Order that was fo, is commonly callti 
« Hugo Cardinalis, The P/alms indeed were 155 5 divide 
« as at Preſent. For St. Paul, Adds xiii, 33. in his Serma 
« aft Antioch in Piſidia, quotes the ſecond Pſalm, But 4 
* to the reſt of the Holy Scriptures, the Diviſion of them in 
« to ſuch Chapters as at preſent, is what the Ancients nt 
« wer knew of. Balzus Cent. 3. p. 275. The Greek Biblis 


* About the Year of Chriſt 700. The Latin T, ext 
may be as old as A. D. 686, But the Interlinear Sax0" 
Verfion, or Dano-Saxon, appears to be no older than King Al. 
fred's Time, and ſo may be ſet about 880, and not higher | 
(Vide Wanley's Catalogue, p. 252.) This therefore, as 4 Re 
werend and Learned Gentleman has obſerved, cannot evell bi 
called the moſt ancient Saxon. 
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« among Chriſtians anciently had their rio, and xh], 
« but the Intent of them was rather to point out the Sum or 
« Contents, than to divide the Books ; and they were waſtly 
« different from the preſent Chapters, for many of them con- 
« tained only a very few Verſes, and ſome of them no more 
« than one. 

« The Saxon is thus. | 

« Fader uren thu arth or thu biſt in heofnum or in heofnas, 

t Father our thou art or thou beeſt in Heaven, 
« fie gehalgud noma thin to cymeth ric thin. Sie willo 
« be wes Name thine come Kingdom thine. Be Will 
« thin ſuae is in heofne and in eortha. Hlaf uſerne ofer- 
„% thine as is in Heawen and in Earth. Bread cur over- 
« wiſtlic ſel us to daeg ; and forgef us Scylda ufra, 
« ſubſtantial give us to Day; and forgive us Debts ours, 
* ſuac ue forgefon Scyldgum uſum. And ne inlead uſith 
% as we forgive Debtor cur. And not lead in us 
in Coſtunge, ah gefrig uſich from Yfle. 
« into Temptation, but deliver us from Evil. 
« The next oldefl Copy of the Lord's Prayer is the Dano- 
Saxon one, called Ruſnworth's. V. Wanley, p. 81. The 
Age is about goo. 5 N 
« Fader ure thu the in heofaum earth. Beo gehalgud 
« Father our tbou abo in Heaven art. Be holliwed 
* thin noma. Cume to thine rice, weorthe thin willa 


« thine Name. Come thy Kingdom, be dene thy auill 
„ ſwa ſwa on heofune ſwilc on eorthe, Hlaf uſerne 
LIFT in Heawen as in earth. Bread our 


or ure daeghwamlicu or iſtondenlice ſel us to-daeg and 
6% our dail ' . beourly give us to Day and 
« forlete us ure {cylde ſwa ſwa we ec forleten thaem the 
« forgive us our Debts as we forgive them au. 
* {cyldigat with us and ne gelaet us geleade in coſtnungae. 
« treſpaſs againſt us and not let us be led into Temptation. 
« Ah gelefe us of Yfle. . N 


Bui deliver us from Evil. 


« About the Year 960, Elfrick, who was made Abbot / 

** Malmeſbury by King Edgar, thus wwriteth to one Sigeferth, 
«* againſt the Marriage of Prieſts ; for one Ankor, awho lived 
| B 4 « with 
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« avith Sigeferth defended the Marriage Prieſls, affirming 
« it tobe lawful. The Epiſtle begins thus, 

« Alfric abb, gret Sigeferth freondlice ; me is geſaed that 
% thu ſaedeſt be me that ic other tachte on Engliſcen 
«« gewriten other eower Ancor aet ham med eow taehth ; 
„ fortham the he ſwutelice ſaegth, that hit ſeo alefd that 
Maeſſe- preoſtas wel mot wifygon, and mine gewriten 
* withcwetheth thyſen. That 7s, Elfrick Abbot greets Si- 
«« geferth friendly ; me is gaſaed, to me it i c id, that thu, 
* that thou, ſaedeſt be me, read-/! or ſprok: /i by me, that 
« jc other taehte, that / other teach, on Engliſcen gewriten, 
% in my Engliſb Writing, other eower Ancor, other er than 
« your Ancor, aet ham med eow tachth, ot home with you 
« teacheth ; fortham the he ſwutelice ſaegth, for then, or be- 
* cauſe that he ſootbly ſaith, that hit ſeo alefd, that it is al- 
% lowed, that Maeſſe- preoſtas, that Maſs Pri:/?s, wel motan 
« wifigon, my take Wives, and mine gewriten and my 
« W:itings, withcwe:heth thyſen, gain/ayeth this. Here 
« any one may perceive a great many Engliſh Mos ds. | 

% And in the Saxon Homilies there is this remarkatle Ex- 
« pre/ſion ; whence we may perceive, that Rome, at that 
% Time, had not reſolved to derive her Church from St. Pe- 
* ter, Seint Pouel the is the hegeſt Lareow the we hab · 
* beth inne haelig Kirk. S/. Paul who 7s the higheſt Tea- 
«« cher wwe bave in holy Church.” a 


« The Charter that William the Conquerer gave to the 
„ City of London, which was about the Year 1066, ran 
r | 

% Williem King, Williem Biſceop and Godfred 
« Porterefan, and ealle ya Burghwarn binnen London, Fren- 


|  * ciſce & Engliſe Frendlice & ic kiden eoy, yeet ic wille 


«« yeet git ben calra weera 1 ye get weeran on 
% Edwaerds daege kings. And ic will yeet aele child by 


„ his Fader Yrfnume, aefter his Faders daege. And ic nelle 


«« ge wolian, yeet aenig man eoy aenis wrang beode. God 
„% eoy heald. That is, 

« William King greets William Biſhop, and Godfrey Port- 

” greeve[ Lord Mayor] andall the Burgeſſes [Citizens] with- 

„i London, French and Engliſh friendly. And ] make 

% Anoden to you, that I will that ye be all your Law * 

| « that 


« 4 
' the 
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« that ye were in Edward's Days the King. And I will 
« that each Child, be his Father's Heir after his Father's 
% Day. And 1 nill (will not] ſuffer that any Man you any 
« wrong beode [be done.] God you ſave, or keeps. 


« In the famous Pſalter of Trinity College, written, as 
« Mr, Wanley judges, in the Time of King Stephen, 
« (Wanley, p. 168.) the Lord's Prayer is thus; which a 
« larned Doctor places A. D. 1130. | 

« Fader ure the art on heofone, ſy gebletſob name thin, 
« ſwa ſwa on heofone and on eorthan breod (hlaf) ure deg- 
« wamlich geof us to daeg, and forgeof us ageltes ura, 
« ſwa ſwa we forgeofen agiltendum urum. And ne led 
us on coſtunge, ac alys us fram yfele ſwa beo hit. 


« About the Year 1160 in the Time of King Henry the 
% Second, the Lord's Prayer <vas rendered thus, and ſent 
% over from Rome by Pope Adrian, an Engliſh Mas, turned 
into Rhime, that the People might more eafily learn and 
« remember it. | | 


« Ure Fadyr in Heven rich, 

Thy Name be halyed ever lich, 

« Thou 8 thy michell blifſe : 

«« Als hit in Heaven y-doe, ©: 

Evar in Yearth beene it alſo : © 
That holy Bread that laſteth ay, 

Thou ſend it us this ilk Day, 

« Forgive ous all that we have don, 

*« As we forgivet uch other Mon: 

« Ne let us fall into no founding, 

« Ac ſhield ous fro the fowle thing. Anon. 


„ About a hundred Years after, in the Ti Henry 
' the Third it wwas rendered thus, 1 


« Fadir that art in Heven riche, 

Thin belge nam it wurth the bliſs, 

„ Cumenan mot thy Kingdom, 

« Thin holy Will hit be all don, 

In Heaven and in Erdth alſo, | | 
Sh: 80 
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_ & So ſal it bin full well Ie tro. 
Gif us all Bread on this Day, 
« And forgif us ure Sinnes, 
« As we do ure wider winnes: 
« Let us not in fonding fall, 


** Oac fro iſele thu ſyld us all. Amen. 


« About the Year 1180, the Lords Prayer nas "thus, 
« as a Learned Gentleman tranſcribed it from the Manu- 


« ſcript in Trin. Coll. the ſame Manuſcript that Mr. 


« Wanley gives an Account of, p. 169. 
The Salm that is cleped Pater-Noſter. 
Fader ure Thu ert in Hevene, Bledſed be thi Name. 
« cume thi rixlenge. Wurthe thy wil on Eorthe ſwo hit is 
« on Hevene, Gif us to dai ure dailgwamliche Bread. 
And forgive us ure gultes ſwo we don hem here the us 
e agult habbeth ſhild us fram elche pine of helle Aeles us 
« of alle ivele, Amen, Swo hit wurthe, vole © 
\ | bout the Year 1250, 
« Fadir ur that es in hevene, 
% Halud be thi nam to nevene: 
Thou do us thi rich rike, 
Thi will erd be wrought elk: 
«« Als it es wrought in heyen ay, 
« Ur ilk day brede give us to day: 
« Forgive thou all us dettes urs, 
Als we forgive till ur detturs : 
And ledde us in na fanding, 
« But ſculd us fra ivel thing, 


« Wickliff's about 1380, Richard II.. 

« Qure Fadic that art in Hevenes, halowid be thi Name. 
« Thi Kingdom come to. Be thi will doon in erthe as in 
* hevene. Geve to us this dai our breed over othir ſub- 
* ſtaunce, And forgeve to us oure dettis as and we for- 
« geven to Oare dettouris. And lede us not into Temp- 
* tacioun but deliver us from yvel, Amen. Evang. Matt. vi. 


« About two hundred Years after this, in the Time of 
« Henry VI. (as 7 by a large Manuſcript 4 ellum Bi. 
« ble in the Oxford Library, ſaid to have been this King » 
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| © and by him to have been given. to the Carthuſians in Lon- 


« don) it was rendered thus : PEILY 
„Our Fadir that art in Hevenes, halewid by thi Name, 


” 


% thi Kingdom come to thee, be thy Will don in Eerthe, 


« as in Hevene, give to us this Day our Breed over othre 
« ſubſtanc, and forgive to us oure Dettis, as we forgiven 


our Dettouris, and lede us not into Temptation, but. 


« delivere us from ivel. Amen. | 

% In another Maſt Wickliffe's Tran/lation, who, 
« /ivedin Richard the I's Time, about the Year 1377, it is 
« rendered with very ſmall Difference from this, And Mi- 
« chael 2 in his Polyolb. Cant. 8. hath theſe Wards 


e out of Robert of Glouceſter, concerning London's being 
0 dalle by Lud. 1 


« Walls he let make al about, and Yates up and doun, 

« And after Lud that was his Name he cluped it Luds 
| (Town ; 

“The herte Yate of the toun that yout ſtout ther and is, 
« He let hie clupie Ludgate after is + o name i wis. 
« Helet him tho' he was ded burie at thulk Yate, 
Theruore yut after him me clupeth it Ludgate. 

® is, for his. Þ+ o, for own, 


« I ſhall here preſent the Curious Reader with an extraor« 

« dinary Specimen of the Engliſh Languege, as it was ſpoke 
in the Vear 1385, extracted from the late Learned Dr. 
« Hickes's Preface to his Theſaurus Lituraturae Septen- 
« trionalis, p. 17. and ball now add the Corrections of it as 
% made by a Learned Gentleman, who. compared it with the 

« Manuſcript in St. John's. (a) As it is knowe how meny 
« maner People beeth in this Lond. [Ilond.] There beeth 
« alſo ſo many dyvers longages and tonges. Notheles 
» Walſche Men and Scotts that beeth (5) nought medled 
© [imedled] with other Nations, holdeth wel nyh hir firſte 
* longage and ſpeche; but (c) yif the Scottes that were 
« ſometime confederat and woned with the Pictes drawe 
« ſome what after (4) hir ſpeche ; but the N that 


* woneth in the weſte fide of Wales, haveth left [ileft] 
ber ſtrange ſpech and ſpeketh Sexonliche now. [Saxon- 


a) A. it is known. (b) Net mixt. (e) If" (@) Their! 
(a) = 0) oat 8 OE 
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« liche inow.] Alſo Engliſhe Men, they had from the by - 
e pynnynge thre maner ſpeche, Northerne, Southerne and 
* middel ſpeche in the middel of the Londe, as they come 
* of thre manner Peple of Germania. Notheles by com- 
** myxtion and (a) mellynge firſt with Danes, and afterward 
with Normans, in meny the contrary [contray] Lon- 
„gage is (5) apayred, and ſom uſeth ſtrong (e) wlaffe - 
« rynge chiterynge 1 [harrynge] and gartinge (gar- 
„„ rynge] grisbayting, this (4) apayrynge of the burthe of 
« the tunge is bycauſe of tweie thynges, oon is for chil - 
«« dren in ſeole agenſt the uſage and maner of all other Na- 
tions beeth compelled for to leve hire owne Langage, 
« and for to conſtrue hir leſſons and here thynges in 
« French, and ſo they haveth ſethe [ſeththe] Normans 
come firſt into Engelond. Alſo Gentlemen Children 
« beeth taught * ht] to ſpeke Frenſche from the ty me 
* that they beeth rokked [irokked] in here cradel, and (. 
«« kunneth ſpeke and play with a childes (/) broche, an 
% (g) uplondiſſche Men will likne hym ſelf to Gentilmen 
« and (5) fondeth with great beſyneſſe for to ſpeke Frenſche 
„to be 9 told [itold] of. " 

« [+ Treviſa. This maner was moch uſed [iuſed] to for 
« firſt (4) deth, and is ſithe ſum (/) del changel, [ichanged.] 
« For Jok Cornwaile a Maiſter of Grammer ge the 
() lore in Grammer Scole, and conſtruction of Frenche 
into Engliſche : And Richard Pencriche lerned the manere 
s techynge of him as other Men of Pencriche. So that 


| (a) Mixing, or mingling. (b) Spoiled, or corrupted, (c) 
Noi talking _ Rating 22 and back talking, 
cy jefting, a shreeking noiſe. (d) Impairing. (e) Knox - 
pry ig (f) A Chil, horſe, that ＋ 2 3 g 
Countrymen. (h) I fond of, or delighteth. (i) TyVe talk. | 
ed of, i. e. to be accounted of. () Treviſa was the Tran/- 
later of the Polychronicon of Randal Higden, what you /ee 
included in the angular Lines is wanted in the Edition 
of the Polychronicon publiſbed by Dr. Gale. (k) Dr. 
ickes is miſtaken in his Interpretations of the Wards, to 
for firſt Deth, bey mean, before the firſt Mortality, or 
Plague, in 1349 ; the ſecond was in 1361. Caxton in his 
Edition of Treviſa, reads, the grete Deth. () Deal or Part. 
(m) Learning or Teaching. > 
| 2 ; 10 now 


— 
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© now the yere of our Lorde a thouſand thre hundred and 
fourſcore and fyve, and of the ſeconde Kyng Richard 
« after the —— nyne, and alle the Gramere Scoles of 
© Engelond Children lereth [leueth] (a) Frenſche, and con- 
« ſtrueth, and lerneth Engliſche, and haveth thereby ad- 
« yantage in oon fide, and diſadvantage in another ſide, 
« Here advantage is that they lerneth her Gramer in laſſe 
« tyme, than Children were woned [iwoned] to do: 
« Diſadvantage is that now Children of Gramer Scole 
„ conneth na more Frenſche than can hir lift heele, and 
« that is harm for (5) hem, and they ſchulle paſſe the 
« See and Travaille in ſtrange Landes, and in many o- 
« ther Places. Alſo Gentilmen havith now moch left 
« [jleft] for to teche here Children Frenſche.] 

4 (c) R. Hit ſeemeth a greet wonder how Engliſche Men 
« and her owne langage and tonge is ſo dyverſe of ſown 
„in this oon ilond, and the langage of Normandie is (4) 
„ comlynge of another lande and hath oon maner ſoun 
„ amonge alle Men that ſpeketh hit arigt in Engelond. 

« (+) [Treviſa, Nevertheles there is as many diverſe ma- 

« ner Frenſche in the reeme of France, as is dyvers maner 
or 1 1 in the reem of Engelond] 


. . Alſo of the forſaide Saxon tonge that is (e) deled 
he « oor athree, and is abide ſcarceliche with fewe u 

he « londiſche Men is greet wonder. For Men of the Eſt with 
re Men of the Weſt is as it were undir the ſame partie of 
lat « hevene accordeth more in /) ſownynge of ſpeche than 
Eo « Men of the North with Nlen of South. Therefore it 
(c) « js that Mercii, that beeth Men of myddel Engelond as 
g. it were parteners of the endes, underitondeth bettre the 
1 « ſide langages Northerne and Southerne, than Northerne 


g or Southerne underſtondeth either other. W. de Pont. 
. | 


72 « (g) All the langage of the Northumbers and ſpecialli- 
> : (a) As is plain from the Manuſeript ; the other Reading 


* makes it Nonſenſe. (b) hem. (e] Ranulphus Higden. 
to (d) *, or coming. (4) What you ſee bere included in the 
or Angular Line is wanting in the Edition of Dr. Gale. (e) Dea- 

his led, divided, or parted, (f) Sounding. (g) The Language 

re. 1 the People of Northumberland, eſpecially in Yorkſhire, 1. 
9 road and un poliſbed. 

aw | | «che 
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che at York, is ſo ſcharp, ſlitting, and (a) frotynge and 


unſchape that we Southerne Men may that langage un- 


nethe underſtonde. I trow that that is bycauſe that they 


beeth nyh to ſtrange Men and Nations, that ſpeketh | 


ſtrangliche, and alſo bycauſe that the Kinges of Engelond 
(b) wonneth alwey fer from that Cuntry, for they beeth 
more torned to the South Contray. And yif they goeth 
to the Northe Contray, they gooth with greet helpe and 
ſtrengthe. The cauſe why they beeth more in the South 


Contrey than in the North, for it may be better corne | 
londe, more Peple, more noble Citees, and more profi- 


table havenes, 

„ 'Treviſa's whole Booke concludes thus; God be thonk- 
ed of al his nedes this tranſlation is ended [iended] in 
a thorſday the eygtenthe [eygtethe] day of avril, the 
yere of our Lord a thouſand thre hondred four ſcore 
and ſevene. The tenthe yere of King Richard the Se- 


cond after the Conqueſt of Engelonde, The yere of 


my Lordes age Sire Thomas of Berkley that made me 
make thys tranſlation fyve and thryty. 


« Haut the Year 1400, flouriſhed the famous Chaucer, 
*whoſe chief Fault was the mixing tco many French and 
Latin Words with the Engliſh, 41 fall give you a Taſte of 
his Style, in the Deſcription of the ſudden Stir and Fear 


that happened upon the Cock's being carried away by a Fox. 


The ſely Widowe and her Daughters two 
„Herde the Hennes crie and make wo, 
And at the Dore ſterte they anon, . 
* And ſaw the Fox towarde the Wood gon, 
And bare upon his Back the Cocke away, 
« And cried out Harow and well away. 

Aha, the Foxe, and after hem they ran, 
« And eke with ſtaves many another Man: d 
« Ran, Coll our Dog, Talbot and eke Garlonde, 
« And Malkin with her Diſtaffe in her Honde. 
„% Ran Cow and Culfe, and eke the very Hogges, 
„For they ſo ſore aferde were of the Dogges, 


D 


— 


(a) Farring, to frote is to rub, from the Saxon freothan 


fricare. (b) Dwelleth, _ And 
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« And ſhouting of Men, and of Women eke, 
They ran ſo, her herte thought to breke. 


« 'They yellen as fendes do in hell: 
„The Duckes cried as Men would them quell, 


'« And the Wife of Bath's Tale begins thus : 


« In the old Daies of King Artour, 

„(Of which the Bretons ſpeaken great Honour.) 
All was this Lond fulfilled of fairy, 

« The Elfe Quene, with her joly Company, 

% Daunſed full oft in many a grene Mede : 
„This was the old Opinion as I rede. 

„ I ſpeake of many an hundred yere ago, 

% But now can no Man ſe Elſes mo, 

For now the great Charite and Praieres, 
Of Limitours and other holy Freres, © + 
That ſerchen every Land, and every ſtreme, 
« As thicke as Motes in the Sunne beme; 

„ Blifling halles, Chambers, Kitchens and Boures, 
« Citees, Borowes, Caſtelles and hie Toures. 
*« Thropes, Bernes, Shepens, and Deiries, 
„This maketh that there been no Fairies. 


„ The Liber Feltialis, about 1500. 


Fader eure that arte in hevynes, halowed be 0 
« name, thy kingdome come, thy wyl be doon in eri 

« as it is in hevyn, our every: daies brede gyve us to 
% daye, and forgive us our Treſpaſſes as we forgyve theym 
te that treſpaſſe agaynſte us, and lede us nat in temptacion. 
« but delyver us from all evyll. | | 


« TyxDaLE, A. D. 1526. 


« Our Father which art in heaven, halowed be thy 
„ name. Let thy kingdom come; Thy will be fulfilled as 
« well in earth as it is in heven. Geve us this daye ur 
« dayly bred, and forgeve us oure dettes as we forgeve 
ur detters. And leade us not into Temptatation, — de- 

0 ; Xn 656 „ lyver. 


A 
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« ]yver us from evyll. For thyne is the kyngdom and the 
« power and the glorye for ever. Amen. 

B. This is the fi Lord: Prayer with the Doxology 
in the Cloſe, being taken from the Greek; whereas thoſe 
before were taken from the Latin, which want that Part. 


The ATyanasian Creep in old Engliſh Yerfe. 


« Who ſo wil be ſauf to blis Wheſoever will be ſaved. 
„ Before alle thinges nede to is Fe) 1 

« That he hald with alle his miht 
The heli trauthe and leue it riht 


« Whilk bot ilken to queme Which Faith except. 
Hole and wemles it yheme. 

« Withouten drede bes thet forn 

« Fro Godes fight in ai forlorn 

« Sothelic the heli trauht this iſſe The Faith is. 


** That o God inne thrinneſſe 

„ And thrinneſs in onneſſe 

„ Wurchip we the more and leſſe wy 
« Ne the hodes oht mengande Neither confounding. 
« Ne the ſtayelnes ſondrande E | 

«« For other hode of Fader other of ſon For there's one Perſon, 
Other of heli goſt wil with am wun. 

„ But of fadir and ſon and heli goſte But the Godhead of 
On is godes toningue that is moſte the Father. 

« Heven blis is til am thre | 

% Bi on in mikelhede to be 


« Whilk the fader whilk the ſon Such as the Father. 
„ Whilk heli goſt wil with am wun 

«* Unſhapen fader unſhapen ſon is The Father unertate. 
« Unſhapen heli goſte in blis | 
„Mikel fader Mikel ſon ai The Father incomprehenſible. 
Mikel heli goſte niht and dai 

« Ailaſtand fader, ai laſtand ſon The Father eternal. 


* Ai laſtand heli be uton 


„% And thow he ther noht thre ai laſtand Yet there are 
| not three, 

% Bot on ai laſtand over al land 

« Als noht thre unmade ne mikel thre A. al/o they are 

«« But on unmade and on mikel is he not three. 


«6 Als 
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, Als so almightand fader almightand ſon So lil. auiſe the 
« Almihtand heli goſte to wun Father. 
« And thowhether noht almihtand And yet they are not three. 
Bot on almihtand is licand | 
« Als-30 God fader God ſone iſſe The Father is God. 
„God hali goſt with am in Blis | 
« And thowhether noht godes thre Vit they are not three, 
« Bot on is god and ai ſal he 
« For als ſengellic hode god our louerde to be So /ikewiſe 


«© Thurght criſten ſothenes lette ſal he the Father. 
So thre godes or louerdes to kall And yet not three, 
% Thurght heli feſtnes forboden ar all. 

« The fadir of non made is be The Father is meds 
« Ne ſhapen ne kumed to he of none. 

The ſone of only fader blis The Son i, 


« Noht ſhapen ne made but kumed is 

is. The heli goſte of fadir and ſon mihtand The Hey Ghoſt. 
© Noht ſhapen ne made bot forth comand 
« Then o fadir noht fadres thre I one Father. 
OO ſon noht thre ſones to be 

TH O heli goſt and no mo 
„ Of tham comand ne thre no two 

on, « And this thrinnes thet with inne And in this Trinity; 
* Noght firſt or latter noht more or minne 

of % Bot al thre perſones laſtand ai 
« To tham end evenmette are thai 
So that bi alle als bifore ſaide is So that in all Things. 
« And thrinnes in onnes 


7. « And onneſſe in thrinnes ai 
„% We to wurschip niht and dai | 
” « Who that then wil berihed be He therefore that. 
« $0 of the thrinnes leue he | 
. « And nede at hele that laſt ai ſal Furthermore. 
« That the fleſhede ai with al 
" Of our louerd Thu Criſt forthi 
© That he trowe it trewli EE: 1 
4 « Then is ever trauthe right For the right. 


That we leve withalle oure miht 
** That oure loverd Jhu Criſt in blis 
, _ Godes ſone and man he is 


« Godo 


\ 
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« Gode of kinde of fadir kumed werld biforn Gag of the 


% Man of kinde of moder into werld born Subflance. 


« Fulli god fulli man livand : Perfect God. 
&« Of ſchilful Saul and mannes fleſhe beand 


* Even to the fadir thurght god hede: Eęual to the Father, 


Leſſe then fader thurght man hede, 


That thof he be god and man: Who although. 


« Noht two thowhether is bot Criſt an 
On noht thurght wendinge of godhed in flesſhe One not 
Bot thurght takynge of manhede in godnesſhe by. 
On al noht be menginge of ſtayelnes 
% Bot thurght onhede of hode that is 
That yholed for oure hele doun went til helle V /uf- 
The thred dai ros fro dede ſo felle Fered. 
„ Upſtegh til heven ſittes on right hand. He aſcended. 
© Of god fadir alle miyhtand 
% And yhit for to come is he 
« To deme the quik and dede that be 
« Ate whos come alle men that are At whoſe coming. 
* Sal riſe with thaire bodies thare 
« And thelde ſal thai nil thai ne wil 
© Of thair awen dedes il | 5 
©. And that wel haf doun that dai: And they that have 
« Sal go to lif that laſtes ai done Good, 
% And iuel haf doun ſal wende 
« In fire laſtend withouten ende | 
This is the traught that heli iſſe. This is the Truth, 
« Whilk bot ilkon with miht hiſſe | 
& Trewlic and faſtlic trowe he 
« Saufe ne mai he never be. = 

% Ina Bible ſet forth with the King's Licenſe, tranſlated 
« by Thomas Matthews, ard printed in the Year 1537, the 
% Lord's Prayer is rendered thus, 


« O oure Father which arte in Heven, halowed be thy . 


«© Name. Let thy Kingdome come. Thy Will be fulfiled, 
« as well in Erth, as it is in Heven. Geve us this daye 
4 oure dayly bred. And forgeve us our Treaſpaſes, even 
« as we forgeve oure Treſpacers. And lead us not into 
« Temptacion, but deliver us from evyl. Amen. 


66 We 
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We ſhall now preſent the Reader with a Paſſage or two, 
* out of Gawin Douglas Biſhop of Dunkel, a flouriſhed 
« in the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries. And though fome 
« Perſons may blame me, that in producing Specimens of the 
« Alteration of the Engliſh Tongue, I quote a Scotch Au- 
« thor ;' yet if thoſe Perſons will give themſelves the Trouble 
« of conſidering him more beedfll, they will perceive that 
« his Language, if it be not old Engliſh, is very near a-kin 
© toit; and Sir David Lindſay, in his Prologue of the 
« Complaint of Papingo, publiſhed at Edinburgh, 1592, 
« ſcems to be of thrs Opinion, for ſpeaking of this Author, 
« he has theſe Expreſſions, | | 


« Alace for ane, quhilk Lamp was in this Land, 

« Of Eloquence the flow and balmy Strand ; | 
« And in our Inglis [Engliſs] Rhetorick the Roſe, 
« As of Rubeis the Ca. dunckle bin choſe, | 
% And as:Phebus dois Cynthia precel, 

« So Gawin Douglas Biſhop of Dunkell. 


« And fince I have cited this Teſtinony of Sir David 
« Lindfay, concerning the Biſhop ; 1 ſhall give you one more, 
and the rather, becauſe it relates to my preſent Deſign, 
% and has not been mentioned by the Publiſhers of the Lp 
Edition of this Author : And it is that of William Liſle 
E; in his Preface to à Saxon Treatiſe De veteri & novo 
«« Teſtamento. EA. Lond. 1623. 1 lighted on Virgil Scottiſhed 
" „ Reverend Gawin Douglas, Biſbap of Dunkel, and 
* Uncle to the Earl of Angus, the beſt Tranſlation of that 
* Poet that ever I read: And though I found that Dialect 
* more hard than any of the former (as nearer the Saxon, 
** becauſe farther from the Norman) yet, with help of the 
“ Latin, I made ſhift to underſtand it, and read the Book 


4. more than once, from the 8 to the End; whereby 


* 1 muſt confeſs 1 got more Knowledge of that 1 fought, 
.** than by any of .the..ather : For as. at. the Saxon Inwafion 
* many of” tbe Saxons fled into Scotland, preſerving in that 
Realm unconguered, as the Line Royal, /o alſo the Lan- 
| «© guage, 
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* guage, better than the Inhabitants here, under Conguc- 
« rors Law and Cuſfom, were able. 

« Thus far Mr. Liſle. We ſhall now come to our good 
« Biſhop, His Conclufion to the Tranſlation of Virgil, is in 
« theſe Words, © „ | 5 


„Thus up my Pen and Inſtrumentis full zore, - _ 
% On Virgillis Poſt I fix for euermore 

«« Neuir from thens fic matteris to diſcriue. 

* My Muſe ſal now. be clene contemplatiue, - 

« And ſolitare, as doith the Bird in Cage; 

Sen fer by worn all is my chyldis age, 

« And of my Day is nere paſſit the half date, 
That Nature ſuld me granting, weill J wate. 
Thus ſen I feile doun ſweyand the ballance, 

« Here I reſigne up zoungkeris obſervance, | * 
„And wyl derek my labaouris euermoir, 2 
« Vnto the commoun welth and Goddis gloir. 
« Adew, gud readeris, God gif zou al gud nycht, 
And eftir deith grant vs his — lycht. : 

* Thefe Verſes need no Explanation, fince with a litth 
% Change of a few Letters they will appear to be clean Eng- 
* liſh. But however I will explain a Word or two ; zore 
« ready ; ſic, ſuch Matters to deſcribe ; ſen, fince far out- 
« gr; ſuld, ſhould; ſweyand; ſwaying down ; inclining, 
„% eceighing ; - 2oungkeris, young Men; 2, being frequently 
« uſed among the old Writers, and eſpecially in this Author, 
« for y. 1 fall add a frau * more, wherein he defires 
« that neither his Rhyme nor Wards may be changed. 


« Ze Writaris al, and gentle Readaris eik, 

«« Offendis not my Volume, I beſeik, | 
Bot rede lele, and tak gude tent in tyme, 

«« Ze nouthir magil, nor miſmeter my Ryme, 
« Nor alter not my Wourdis, I zou 1 oh WW 
% Lo this is all, bew ſchirris, have gude day. 


— — 


gew Schirris, Good Sirs, 


2 * 


pe - % - a - 


que- 


good 


in 


is 


4 Emboſt with Bale, and bitter byting Grief, | 
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1% In the fiſteenth Century lived the famous Edmond Spen- 

4 ſer, 5 Chara@er y been already given : Ve ny 

% likewiſe preſent you with the 28th and 29th Stanza's of 

« the gib Canto of his Fairy Queen, B. 1. concerning De- 

% ſpair, for which Sir Philip Sydney gave him 200 Pounds; 
« and ſo conclude this Head. | 


« From whom returning ſad and comfortleſs, 
As on the Way together we did fare, 
„ We met the Villain (God from him me bleſs) 
« That curſed Wight, from whom I ſcap't whylere, 
« A Man of Hell, that calls himſelf Deſpair, 
« Who firſt us greets, and after fair areeds 
« Of Tydings ſtrange, and of Adventures rare; 
« So creeping cloſe, as Snake in hidden Weeds, 


© Inquireth of our States and 1 N deeds. 


« Which when he knew, and felt our feeble Hearts 


Which Love had launced with his deadly Darts, 


40 1 Words and Terms of foul reprief, 
7 


He pluckt from us all Hope of due Relief, 
% That earſt us held in love of lingring Life; 
„The hopeleſs, bartleſs, gan the cunning Thief 
« Perſwade to die, to ſtint all further Strife. 
To me he lent this Rope, to him a ruſty Knife. 
« With which ſad Inſtrument of haſty Death, 
That woful Lower, loathing lenger Light, 


*A wide Way made to let forth living Breath. 


« But more fearful, or more lucky Wight, 
Diſmay d with that deformed diſmal Sight; 
" Fled faſt away, half dead with dying fear, Sc. 


* I ſhould now proceed to give ſome Inflances of the 
*© Change of our Language from Shakeſpear, Ben. Johnſon, 
% Lord Bacon, Milton, Waller, Cowley, &c. But they 
being Books that are almoſt in every Bodies Hands, and my 


 ** Preface beginning already to fayell, I ſhall refir it to a 


more convenient Opportunity. - I. ſhall therefore. endeavour 
© to anſwer an Oljectiom that is made againſt eur Tongue, 
that it is mage up of too many Monoſyllables: But this is 
%a Prof of its Antiquity, if what Sa maſius ſay; be true, 

| * Certum 
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Certum quippe eſt, linguas omnes que Monoſyllabis con- 
« ſtant eſſe caeteris Antiquiores. Multis abundavit Mono- 
« ſyllabis Antiqua Græca, cujus veſtigia, apud Poctas qui 


« Antiquitatem affeQarunt, remansère non pauca. De Re. 


« Helleniſticd, p. 390. For it is certain, that all thoſe Lhn- 
« guages which conſiſt of Monoſyllables are ancienter than 
« the others; the Greek Tongue abounded in Monofyilables, 
« of which there remain many Inflances among the ancient 
« Greek Poets. And indeed we hau this Advantage from 
« our Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, that wwe can 
% expreſs more Matter in feder Words than any other Lan- 
« guage whatever ; and though the Monofyllables are not fo 
« fit for Numbers, yet that Hoppineſs of n e which 
« 7s peculiar to our Language with the Greek, makes our 
« Poetry as muſical 1 4 harmonious as that of any Nation 
« inthe World. And My. Dennis, who is a very good Judge, 
« ſays, the Engliſh is more ſtrong, more full, more ſound- 
* ing, more ſignificant, and more harmonious than the French, 
« 1 know, ſays he, very well that a 8 many atill be un- 
« abilling to alloau the laſt; but he alledges this as a convin- 
« cing Proof of it, that wwe have Blank Verſe which is not 
„ inharmenious, andthe French pretend to no Poetical Num- 
bers, without the AſſiNiance of Rhime. And the Learned 
t end Ingenious Mrs. Elſtob bas given Variety of Inſtances 
« from cur own Poets, which ſufficitntly prove that there is 
a ſecret Sautetneſi and Harmony in Verſes made up of No- 
& noſyllables artfully placed. Preface to ber Saxon Gram- 
* mar, p. 13. 1 fhall give three Examples as brought by that 
% Lady from Mr. Dryden. ad Rot. 


I 


„Arms and the Man I ſing who forc'd by Fate. 
ET OY 2n CE 0 

Nor could the World have born ſo fierce a Flame. 
« From Sir John Denham's Coopers-Hill. LS: 

% Tho" deep yet clear; tho gentle yet not dull, 

* Strong without Rage, without O'er-flowing full. 


And indecd there are no Subjt2t but what may be no- 
« bly and beautifully cloathed in an Engliſh Dreſs ; for our 
« Language has whatever is neceſſary to the making à Lan- 
% guage compleat ; for it is Significant, Eaſy, W 

Se | (6 x 


ö Yerke, Pummel, Punc 
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sweet. But we muſt not enlarge on theſes Matters, 1 
will however treſpaſs a little more on your Patience, and 
- give you a Specimen of the Copiouſneſs of our Language 
* in theſe two Words, Anger and Striking. Anger; to ex- 

preſi which Paſſion, we uſe * following Words, Wrath, 
« Paſſion, Paſſionate, Sharpneſs, Rage, Fury, Out-rage, Pet, 
« Choler, Gaul, Fume, Storm, Fret, Pelt, Chafe, Vex, Take- 
on, Inflame, Kindle, Irritate, Inrage, Exaſperate, Incenſe, 
© Provoke, Move, Sullen, Haſty, Furious, Out- ragioue, 
© Mad, Look - big, Placable, Appeaſe, Stomach, Animoſity, 
Heart burning, Rough, Hot, Snappiſh, Curſt, Snarle, 
« Snuffle, Ec. So for the Word, Striking, we uſe Smite, 


Bang, Beat, Baſt, Buffet, Cuff, Daſh, Hit, Swinge, 


« Thump, Thwack, Blow, Stripe, Slap, Flap, Rap, 
« Tap, Kick, Wince, * Bob, Box, Fillip, Whirret, 
, Rebuff, Percuſſion, Repercuſſi- 
„on, Colliſion, &c. So wwe ſay to Seeth, or boil Broth, 
« to ſtew Prunes, poche Eggs, coddle Apples, bake Bread, 
« for which Expreſſions to ſeeth, ſtew, poche, coddle, bake, 
« the Latins have only the Word Coquere, for Pinſere is 
geit her to make Bread nor bake it. In piſtrino autem 
« pinſuntur farta, uti 22 farina, unde Panes confiant 
in farno, quo fint eſuĩ demum coquendi; as our learned 
« Gatiker hath rightly obſerved. | 
« The Word Clear has theſe different Senſes. Clear may 
% ſignify, 1. Entire of its ſelf; / it is wholly; as Ian 
« clearly of your Mind. 2. Not mingled with others, % 
eit is, Simple; as clear Wine, i. e. without any Mixture 
« of Mater; eſpecially, not with worſe, and then it in pure, 
« as clear or pure Wine, 1. e. nought but Wine and Wine. 
« Aclear Underſtanding, 7. e. A good Underſtanding. A 
clear Sight, 7. e. A gaod Sight. A clear Wit, i. e. /pright- 
« ly, lively. Clear of Sickneſs or Pain, f. e. Without Sick- 
« neſs, without Pain. A clear Skin, i. e. Beautful. A clear 
* Reputation, i. e. a good ore. Clear Dealing, i. e. frank, open, 
Dealing. Clear Weather, Sky, or Water, 7. e. Lizht/ome, 
oy fair, bright. Clear Glaſs, i. e. Tranſparent, that ma ſoon be 
* ſeen through. A clear Sound, that may be heard cell. Clear 
Hof any Diſeaſe, z. e. Not infe&#ed, or nat diſeaſed. A clear 
«© Eftate, 7. e. Net in Debt. Clear of any Crime, 7, e. Not 
% guilty, A clear Conſcience, i. e. Free from Guilt, A clear 
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« Coaſt, 1. e. Free from the En: Clear of any Cenſure, 
* i, e. Not und:r any Cenſure. Not hindered from being iſ 
% done, then Clear is Eaſy. Not hindered from being 
« known, then Clear is plain, manif:t. Not hindered from 
& alin came to, or paſſed . then Clear is a 

may be eafily come to, or paſſed through, as a clear Way, 

« clear Paſſage, Wc. | 5 1 
HA. for the Ambiguity and unfixed Senſe of Words, ) 
*: reaſon of Metaphor and Phraſeology, this is, in all inſi. 
*© tuted Languages, ſo obvious and ſo various, that it u 
* needleſs to give any Inſtances of it ; every Language hav 
% ing feme peculiar Phraſes belonging to it, which if thy 
« dere to be tranſlated Verbatim, or Word by Nord into ane. 
tber Tongue, would ſeem wild ard inſignificant ; with which 
1 our Engliſh Tongue doth too much abound ; witne/s thijtÞ 
« Words of Break, Bring, Caſt, Clear, Come, Cut, Draw, 
« Fall, Hand, Keep, Lay, Make, Paſs, Put, Run, Set, Stand, 
«© Take, none of which bade leſs than thirty or forty, and 
* ſome of them abcut a hundred ſeveral Senſes, according 
« to their Uſe in oF uf as may be ſeen in the Dictionary, 
« aurote by the Right Reverend Father in God, Dr. William 
« Lloyd, the late Biſbop of Worceſter {which is to be met 
« evith at the End of Biſhop Wilkin's Real Character 
* ;t being the beſt Engliſh Dictionary that was ever publiſh- 
*« ed; and with which, if 1 ſhould ever have any Leiſure, | 
% may ſame Time or another preſent the World, in à mort 
«« familiar Dreſs for the ſake of common Readers. But 
* thcugh the Varieties in Language may ſeem to contribute tt 
* the Elegance and Ornament of Speech; yet, like other af- 
% fefied Ornaments, they prejudice the native Simplicity of 
* it, and contribute to the diſpuiſing of it with falſe As- 
% pearances ; beſides that, like other Things of faſhion, tho 
are very changeable, every Generation producing new ones ; 
« eqvitneſs the preſent Age, reed the late Times, wherein 
* this grand Impoflure of Phraſes hath almoſt eaten out 0: 
« lid — in all Profeſſions ; ſuch men being FA moſt 
« Efteem who are skilled in theſe canting Forms of Speech, 
* though in nothing elſe. And from this Conſideration of the Wl —— 
„ ſeveral Significations of Engliſh Words, wwe may obſerve 
% bow neceſſary and 1 * it would be that our Youth be His 
* rightly inſtructed in the Knowſeage of their own Language, g 

« togetber 


* 
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© bogerb ewith that of the Latin and Greek, ſince it awill 
0 —— hard for a Lad to tranſlate En Fs into Latin, 


eng : : : 1 liſn le 

. ” F he be not acquainted with the Senſe of the Engliſh. 
ol . 4; alſo be — our Enquiry how far the Learning the 
* . Principles of Grammar in Engliſh, and explaining them 
.. familiar Engliſh Examples (as far as the Thing will 
Way, „ oh ) would conduce to a better, clearer, and quicker Un- 
I = derſfanding of Grammar, Engliſh and Latin. They might 
ll «« likewiſe, at the ſame Time, be admitted to an Acguain- 
af „ tance with abundance of uſeful Things ; which would ren- 
a @(7 der the Study of Words far more eaſy and pleaſant ; and 
— « the Terms of Grammar, as they are the moſt fimple, fo 
4%. are they the moſt eaſy of any other to be underſtood; for 
% here is no Child (1 was going to ſay of five or fix Tears 
wid I of Age, and then I goal not have exceeded the Truth, 
wad Pf but 1 am ſure of ſeven or eight) but what would be able 
mew, « to underſland the Terms, provided they En 
and, « explained to their Capacities : For in this Caſe the kind 
| ans « condeſcending Mafler will part with his logical Definition 
rain « for a plain Deſcription of the Term. This is what I have 

ry, 


« often experienced in hundreds of Children, both when I awvas 
« Afiftant for ſeveral Years to a very ® great Maſter in the 
b © Art of Teaching, and ſince; and can aſſure you that I 
cer) BY. have known a Chand as well pleaſed with being taught af- 
54, « ter this Manner, as with his Play; and I never met with 
« Child yet, but-who counted it a Compliment paid to his 
% Underflanding, to be aſted the Meaning of Things ; and to 
But « ſay that they are not capable, till ſuch an Age, of appre- 
ute to fay 3 
« hending theſe Things, is to threw a Slur upon human Un- 
. « derſtanding, and the Art itſelf. 
ity of « But theſe are only Hints, all which I humbly ſubmit to 
F « the Conſideration of the mere learned and judicious Inflruet- 
2 « ors of Youth. And it is Time to return to Dr. Wallis, 
| « and give Reaſons for undertaking this Work. 
ay « The Reaſon of my undertaking this Grammar war, that 
ut ſo: « Foreigners might be aſſiſted to underſtand our Languege, 
a and read the many excellent Books which have been auritten 


of the FEY I 


2, MM * Mr. Benj. Morland, F. R. S. and the preſent worthy 
nage, ee of St. Paul's _—_— 
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Practical Divinity, for which our Divines have acquired 
* more Fame throughout the Northern Countries of Europe, 
than either the Natives of thoſe Places, or any of the mo- 
* dern French Divines, whether they are Reformed or Popiſßb. 
* And I am of Mr. Dennis's Opinion, that our Language, 
* by Ren ſon of the Dependance it has upon the Saxon, is not 
* ery difficult to be learnt by the People of the Northern 
* Countrics, and many ef their Clergy have learnt enough 


of it, to make Advantage of our Ecelefiaflical Writings ; 


to aubich the learned Dr. Hickes agrees, as will appear by 
* the fellowing Scheme of the Northern Languages, as they 


«« depend one upon another. 


Gothick. 
Anglo-Saxon. Frank, Cimbrick, or 
Cimbro-Gothick, 
Dutch, Friſain, German. Iflandiſh, Nor. | 
Engliſh, Scotch, wegian, Swediſh. 


But as many Foreigners are defirous to underſtand our Lan- 
guog', fo ſome of them complain of the very great Difficulty 
that there is in learning it: And what I the more wonder 
at, ſome of our own Countrymen have entertained this Notion, 
imagining it to be ſirangely puzzling and perplex'd, and that 
it is not eafily reducible to Grammar Rules. And hence both 
the Teachers and Learners of the Language, ſetting about 
this Work, for the moſt Part, in a confuſed and diſorderly 
Manner, it is no Wander they ſhould meet with ſo much Diff- 
culty aud Uneaſineſs in it: To remedy which Inconvenience, 1 
have und:rtaken to reduce our Language, which is naturally 
very eaſy, to a few ſhort Rules, by which the Language may 
be rendered more eaſy to be learnt by Foreigners; and ow 

Countrymen 


% init, upon all Sorts of Subjects; eſpecially our Books of 
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Count rymen may more clearly perceive the Reaſon and Genius 
of their Native Tongue. 

1 am not ignorant that ſeveral Perſons have undertaken 
this Work before me 4 whoſe Performances ure by no means to 
be undervalued ; namely, Dr. Gill, Mafter of St. Paul's 
School, who wwrote in Latin; Ben. Johnſon the Poet in 
Engliſh ; and Henry Hexham in Dutch. But none of theſe 
have, in my Opinion, taken the right Method; for all of 
them forcing aur Engliſh Tongue too much to the Latin Me- 
thod (into which Error almoſt all who haue wrote Gram 
mars f the modern Languages have fallen) have delivered 
many uſeleſs Precepts concerning the Caſes, Genders, and De- 
tlenfions of Nouns ; the Tenſts, Moods, and Conjugations of 
Verbs, and other ſuch. like Things, which our Language hath 
nothing at all to do with ; aubich Things tend only to confound 
and perplex Matters, rather than clear and explain them. 

nd upon this Account I have been obliged to purſue a 
on quite different Method, neglecting the Latin Way, and keep- 
ing cloſe to what the particular Nature of our Tongue reguir- 
1 je for the N or Conflrudi on of the Noun, is liefly 
performed by the Help of certain Word! called Prepoſitions, and 
the Conjugation being eafily managed by the Aid of certain 
Wards called Auxiliary, or helping Verbs, that Matter is per- 
ks formed with the greatefi Eaſe imaginable, that uſes to create 
Wy fo much Trouble in other Languages. 
There are indeed, in the Latin Tongue, ſome Word: both 
| WY Subſtantive and AdjeQtive, which are Aptotes, bar in, are 
undeclined, or do not change their Ending ; ſuch are pondo, 
Lan- WF nibil, inſtar, ſat (% as a Subſtantive) frugi, nequam, 
ficulty præſto, Tec. yet they are Juppoſed to have Genders and Caſes 
like ather Nouns, although they remain the ſame (that is, de not 
ation, change thtir Ending) in all th Caſes and Genders : Now if all 
the Latin Nouns, as well Subſtantives as Adjectives, did ad- 
mit of no Change in their Ending, we ſhould without doubt 
bave heard nothing of the Cafes and Genders of Nouns ; and 
a great many of theſe Rules, which are now neeeſſarily laid 
down in the Latin Syntax, would then have been uſeleſi, and 
would have found to Room there : And the ſame Thing alſi 
would have happened to the various Formation of the Moods 
and Tenſes of Verbs, if all = Tenſes of the ſame Verb in 
* 


each 
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each Voice (Active and Paſſive) were to be 9 ed only by 
Circumlocution, as it is in ſome Tenſes of the Paſſive Voice. 
Since, therefore, in our Language 2 are quite otherwiſe 
than in the Latin, obere wwe ſeldom change the Endings of 
our Nouns, and expreſs almoſt all the Tenſes by Circumlo- 
 eutions; what Ground or Foundation can we have to intro- 
duce into our Language, without any manner of Neceſſity, a 
feigned and fooliſh Medley of Caſes, Genders, Moods, Ten- 
ſes, Oc. We have however retained the Terms of Art, as 
received among the Latins, although they may not all of them 
be, in every Reſpect, quite ſo well adapted to our Tongue ; and 
the Reaſon auby I uſed them was, becauſe their Significations 
are pretty well known, aud I would not make any unneceſſa+ 
ry Innovations. | 
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. & The learned and judicious Dr. Wallis has | 
Of the Pro- © endeavoured to explain the Sound of Let- thin, 
nunciation. ters, after the ſame Manner as moſt other 
« Grammarians have done ; namely, by com- 
« paring the like Sounds of other Tongues with thoſe of our 
« own; as for Example, when he ſays our Engliſh e is pro- 
% nounced like the French e Maſculine. But as this might 
« ſeem to our Countrymen the explaining of an unknown 
_ 2 by what is yet more ſo ; and the Doctor deſigning 
« thoſe Rules of his, concerning the Pronunciation ciey fo 
« Foreigners; I have for this Reaſon thrown ſome of his Text 
& among the Notes, 
« And the Doctor, to obviate this Objefion, has wrote an 
« 2amirable Treatiſe of Speech, wherein he doth wery di. 
« flinttly lay down the Manner of Forming all Sound: of 
« Letters uſual in Speech, as well of the Engliſh, as of other 
« Languages, And the Doctor ſays, that, being prepared by 
bis Treatiſe, he had taught not only ſeveral — Coun- 
« trymem, who fluttered extrcamly, and who were not abl: 
* to pronounce ſome Letters, to ſpeak diftinly and readily ; but 
« he likewiſe cauſed ſeveral Foreigners, that complained of, 
the difficult Sound of ſome of our Letters, to pronounce 
« them 75 and nwithout any Trouble ; by diredting them 
4% toa 77 their Tongue, Lips, and other Organs of Ipeeeh, 
" to At Poflures and Motions as are proper for the For- 
% mation of ſuch andſuch Sounds, He taught alſo two Per- 


« ſon 
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« ſons aube were Dumb (becauſe Deaf) not only to read 
« Engliſh diflin&ly, but to pronounce the moſt difficult Word 
« of other Languages, which Foreigners propoſed to them ; 
« and they were likewiſe able to expreſi their Minds, and 
« could under/land Letters written to them, and write Au- 
« ſwers, But I ſhall refer the curious Reader to the Doc- 
« tor's own Account. 

« But ave ſhall conclude this long Preface with theſe Wards 
« of Dr. Wallis,” 1f there be any Perſons who hall judge 
that this Performance, aubatewer it be, might have been as 
well let alone ( thinking the Knowledge of their Native Tongue 
to be of little Worth) let them take this along with them; 
that though there are many Things, the Knowledge of which 
may not deſerve any great Praiſe, yet it is a very ſhameful 
thing to be ignorant of them. 
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TAN, although he has a great Variety 
M of Thoughts, and they are ſuch b 
which others, as well as himſelf, 
might de Profited and Delight=d ; yet they 
are all within his own Breaſt, invitble and 
hidden from others, nor can of themſelves be 
y. made to appear. The Comfort and Advan- 
tage of Society, not being to be had without 
ies. Communication of Thoughts; it was neceſſary 
that Man ſhould find out ſome external or ou?- 
ward ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible 
Ideas or Notions, which his Thoughts are made 
e of Wl up of, might be made known to others. For this 
rds Purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or 
uickneſs, as thoſe Articulate Sounds, called 
Words, which with ſo much Eaſe and Variety 
Sure IE he found himſelf able to make. The Intentions 
of Men in Speaking are, or at leaſt ſhould be, — 
| Ci 
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be underſtood 3 which cannot be, where Men 
do not uſe their Words according to the Pro-. 
priety of the Language in which they ſpeak ; 
tor Ton of Speech is that which gives our 


Thoughts Entrance into other Mens Minds 
with the greateſt Eaſe and Advantage; and 
therefore deſerves ſome Part of our Care and 


Study. Wherefore thoſe Perſons, who are de- 
ſirous to ſpeak or write clearly and correctly 
in any Language, ought to ſtudy Grammer, 


Nete, Articulate Sounds are ſuch as may be expreſy'd by 
3 : Sound 2 are as cannot 40 my cx- BW » 
prefi'd by Letters, as IH, Conphing, Groaning, Laughing, 

&e. Of Articulat Wards there are two Sorte one Sort . 
that denotes or ſignifies ſome Perſon or Thing; and ano- 


ther Sort that has no Signification or Meaning at all ; a = u 
Scindapſus, Blifri, Lirum, Larum, Screlum, Scraulum, &c. * 
where there is nothing but Sound, wo 
—— 4 ———————————— P art 
cedex 

C H A P, I | 2. 

| | their 

Of Grammar, and its Parts, | = 
Grammar is the Art of Speaking and Writs eve 
ing truly and properly, callec 

Bo 

RAMMAR may be — into two Kinds, ing 0 


1. Natural and General. 2. Inſtituted and Particular. this ] 
1. Natural Grammar (which may likewiſe be ſtiled Ut to 
Philoſophical, Rational, and Univerſal) ſhould contain all yet t. 


ſuch Grounds and Rules as do naturally and neceſlarily be- ie, a8 
long to the Philoſophy of Letters and Speech in general. the P 
2. Inflituted — arlicular Grammar doth deliver the he 


Rules Which are proper and peculiar to any one Language 
Particular, Wherefore Dr. Wallis juſtly finds Fault with WW them, 
| — 
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our Eng/ifþ Grammarians, where he ſays, All of them, foree- 
ag our F Tongue too much to the Latin Method, have 
= delivered many uſeleſs Precepts concerning Caſes, Genders, 
ind Declenfions of Nouns z the Tenſes, Moods, and Con- 
4 2 of Verbs ; as alſo the Government of Nouns and 
Verbs, and other ſuch like Things, which our Language 
W hath nothing at all to do with, 


There are four Parts of Grammar. 


Ortho | Etymology, 
— 1 Proſody. 


Note, For fince Speech conſiſts or is made 1 Ward', 
a Word of Sy/labler, and a Sy/lable of Letters: We may di- 
vide Grammar into four Parts. 

1, That Part which treats of Letters, or the moſt con- 
venient and proper Marks or Sounds for the Expreſſion of 
Wards z whether by Writing called Orthography, or by _ 
called Orehboepy, which ought to have — reckoned as a 
Part of Grammar before Orthography, ſince Sprech pre- 
cedes Writing, 

2. That Part which relates to Syllables, and treats of 
their trye Pronunciation in obſerving due Accent and Time, 
called Preſay. | 

That Part which relates to Words, and treats of 
their Kinds, their Derivation, their Endings, Changes, 
their Analogy, or Likeneſs to one another in any Language, 
called Etymology. 

4. That Part which treats of the Ig Placing or Join- 
nds, ing of Words together in a Sentence, called Syntax z and 
lar, tis Part is the End of Grammar. For to what Purpoſe is 
tiled "WY It to have Words, if we do not join them together? And 
n all vet this is not ſufficient, unleſs we rightly join them, that 
be- b, as the beſt Speakers uſed to do; for Example, A Stone 
l. the Parrot the Boy with killed Here are Words joined to- 
the Ro but here is no Syntax ; that is, there is nd right 

Joining of them; for the beſt Speakers would thus join 
with chem, The Boy dil the Parrot with a Stone. 
Gus 5 The 
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The Ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others are 
chiefly theſe three, Fil, To make known our Thoughts 
or Ideas to one another, Secondly, To do it with as much 
Eaſe and Quickneſs as is poſſible. And, Thirdly, There- 
by to convey the Knowledge of Things, 1 is ei- 
ther abuſed or deficient, when it fails of any of theſe Three. 


Queſtions relating to the firſt Chapter. 


Q. What is Art? 
A. Art is a Method or Way of doing any Thing ve//, 
Q. What do you learn Grammar for ? 
A. To learn to ſpeak and write truly and properly. 5 
Q. _ do you mean by ſpeaking and writing truly and 
reperly ? | 
8 A. Speaking and Writing after the Cuſtom of the beſt 
Speakers and Writers. 
Q. What are theſe Sounds called, which Men frame or 
make in Speaking 
A. Words. | 
Q. What does Grammar treat of ? 
A. Words. g | 
Q. What is the End or Deſign in Speech ? | 
. To declare our Meaning ; or convey the Thoughts of 
our Minds from one to another. ret | 
Q. What is Engliſh ? | 351 
i oe A Language or Tongue which the People of England 
peak. 
Q. What is Engliſh Grammar ? | 
A. 71 Grammar is the Art of ſpeaking and wri- 
ting Engliſb truly and properly. | 
Q. When dies a Man. ſpeak and write Engliſh truly and 


oper ly. 
+ % according to the Cuſtom or Uſe of 


A. When he fpeaks 
the beſt Speakers. 

I ſhall endeavour to explain what I mean by the Uſe or 
Cuſtom of the beſt. Speakers, in the Tranſlation of. an Ele- 
gant out of | Puintiliau, a judicious Roman Author, 

1, e. G. © We ought to determine in the firſt Place, Jo 
« bt, what we mean by that we call Cuſtom; which, if it 
.* ſhould take its Name from the Practice of the nt 
> 


land 


wri⸗ 


and 


e of 


e or 
Ele- 
h ar, 


wi 
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« will have a very dangerous and"bad Influence, not only 
« ypon Speech, but what is of greater Importance, upon 
« Life, Whence can we expect ſo great a Good, that 
« thoſe Things which are right ſhould __ the Majority Þ 
% Therefore, as effeminately to ſmooth the Body, to curl 
„the Hair, and to tipple in the Paths; though theſe are 
“Things that have prevailed in this City, yet they are not 
« reckoned as Cuſtoms, becauſe there is none of theſe 
Actions but what are blameable and de ſerve our Reproof x 
« but we waſh, we ſhave, and we live, or eat and drink to- 
e gether, according to Cuſtom : So likewiſe in Diſcourſe, 
if there be any Thing that has corruptly prevailed among 
* the Multitude, we muſt not receive or embrace that for 
« the Rule or Standard of Speech. For we know that 
« whole Theatres, and all the Company of the“ Circus, 
© have oftentimes declared their Satisfaction or Diflike in 
the ſame barbarous Expreſſions with thoſe of the igno- 
rant Multitude : I ſhall therefore call the Cuſtom of Speech, 
« the Agreement of the Learned, as that of Life, the Agree« 
« ment or Practice of the Good. A. Gellizs does like. 
« wiſe rightly diſtinguiſh between the Uſe of the Vulgar; 
and that of the Learned, J. 1. c. 7. 

Q. What is Latin? 

A: The Language which the Romans ſpoke. | 

Q. Ls there any real Difference between the Wards Lan- 
guage and Tongue ? | 

No. 

I know the Objection generally made againſt calling the 
Engliſs a Language is, becauſe it is but a Branch of ſome 
other: But this Obje&ion ſeems to be of no Force; for the 
Diſpute turns upon the Uſe of the Words Language and 
Tongue, which we uſe indifferently one for the other. Nay, 
we tranſlate Lingus Matrices, the Mother Tongues ; though 
if you had rather ſay the Mother Languages, I ſhall not be 
angry. The whole Diſpute is trifling, and did not deſerve 
this Note; but People muſt be pleaſed. 


— .a——_ 4 — — — —— „ CEO” „1 — 


* The Circus aut a large Place in Rome, where the Poon 
fe ſat to ſee Horſe Races, and other Publick Shews, | 
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Q. How many Parts of Grammar are there? © 

A. Four, * viz. Orthography or Orthoepy, Etymology, 
Proſody, Syntax. Y 

Q. Whet is Orthography ? DE 

A. Orthography, is the Art of true Writing, or that Part 
of Grammar which teaches us how to write every Word 
with proper Letters. It comes from the Greek Words Or- 
thes right, and Graphe Writing. For Example, we muſt 
write Biſhop, not Bu/hop ; ſo did, foot, might, neither, fru- 
anenty ; not dud, fut, mought, or med, nother, furmity. 

Q. What is Orthoepy ? — 

A. Orthoepy, is the Art of True Speaking, and gives 
Rules for the right Pronouncing of Letters, from Ortbos, 
right, and Epos a Word. For Example, We muſt not pro- 
nounce ſtomp, ſhet, ſarwice, tunder, gove, eend, ommoſt; 
but amp, ſhut, ſervice, linder, gave, end, almoſt. 

The Difference between Orthography and Orthoepy is, that 
the former relates to the True Writing of Words, and the 
latter to the right Pronouncing of them. Wherefore Teach- 
ers ought to take great Care that their Scholars ſpeak aut 
their Words clearly and diſtinctly, and obſerve what Impedi- 
ments of Speech they labour under, and what Letters the 
are which the Scholars are leſs able to pronounce ; and ſo 
ſhew them how to mend thoſe Defects, by directing them 
to apply their Tongue, .Lips, and ather Qrgans of Speech, 
to ſuch Poſtures and Motions, as are proper for the For- 
mation of ſuch Sounds or Letters. 

Q. What is Etymology ? ; 

A. It is that Part of Grammar which teaches you what 
belongs to each Part of Speceb. It comes from etumos, true, 
and /ogos, Speech. 

Q: What is Syntax? 

A. It is a right Joining of Words in a Sentence. It 

comes from the Greet Prepoſition Syn, together, and taxis, 


erdering, or ranking. In Latin it is called Conſtructio, Cin- * 


— 
* — 


— 


»The Anſwer might be made thus: Five, vis. Orthocpy, 
Ortbography, &c. making a Diſtinction between Ort hoe 
and Orebgraply, as there really is. | 
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gruction; from Con together, and frudio a Building, or a 
5 Setting, Things in 8 Order. 

bat is Proſody ? 
= 4. Proſedy is the-Art of Pronouncing Words according 
to due Accent and Time, It comes from pros, to, and ode, 

2 Cong. 

Q. What is Accent? 

A. It is Tone or Tune; which is of two Sorts, The 

S Grave or low Tune; the Acute or higher Tune; in Latin 
Accentus, from ad, to, and cantas, a Tone. | 

Q. What do you mean by pronouncing with Time ? 

A. Sounding the Syllables ſwifter or flower. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Grammar ? 

A. From Gramma a Letter. Grammar begins with the 
Letters which are the Foundation of Words, and proceeds 
to the Explaining of the Properties of the Words them- 
ſelves. It takes its Name from the Grecians, who, not much 
minding the Study of Foreign Languages, ſent their Chil- 
dren to School a & to learn to read and write their own 


Language. Hence Ari/lotle calls Grammar, The Know- 
ledge of Reading and Writing. 


r 


CHAP. Il. 


Of Etymology, or that Part of Grammar which 
teaches what belongs to each Part of Speech. 


* Words are Primitive, or Derivative. 

* A Primitive Word is that which comes 
from no other Word in our Language; as 
Fiſh, Babe. | 

* A Derivative Word is that which comes 
from ſome other Word in our Language; as a 
Fiſher, Fiſhy, from Fiſh ; Babler, Babling, 
from Babe; ſo Rational, from Rationalis. 


of 
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Of the Eight Parts of Speech. 


O ſignify the Difference of our Thoughts or No- 

1 tion in any Language, there is Need of ſeveral 
Sorts of Words : Now every Word being conſidered as 
a Part of our Speech or Diſcourſe, the Grammerian: (or 
they who write of Grammar) do reckon up eight Sorts 


of Words of a different Nature, which they call, Eight 
Parts of Speech. | 


* The Eight Parts of Speech are, 


Noun, Adwverb, 

Prenoun, Conjunttion, 
Verb, Prepoſition, 
Participle, Interjeftion. 


Of all which we ſhall treat in their proper Place. 
Dueſtions relating to the ſecond Chapter. 


Q. What is Speech ? 
A. Speaking or Diſcourſe, 
Q. How many Parts of Speech are there ? 


4 Eight. 

Q. What are their Names? 1 Rg 

A. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, &c. Q. 
7 


Q. What do you mean 3 Eight Parts of Speech ? 

A. Eight Sorts of Words 

Q. Are there no more than Eight Words in a Language Q. 

A. There are Thouſands of Words, but yet there are but 5 
eight Sorts ; for every Word, which Men uſe in ſpeaking, Thing 
is either a-Nown, or an Agjefive, i. e. a Word that ſigni- Q 
fies the Quality or Manner of a Noun, or a Pronoun, or a Horſe 
Verb, or a Participle, or an Adverb, or a Conjunction, or à 
Prepafition, or an Intexjefion. N 

Q. Why do they give different Names to the Parts of Speech * 

A. To diſtinguiſh one Part of Speech from another ; 
in like manner as a Carpenter, to diſtinguiſh one Tool — bad, 

another, 


, which Men uſe in ſpeaking. Thing 
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another, calls one an Hammer, another a Chi/el, another 


Saw. 
p Q. Are the Part: of Speech the ſame in Engliſh as in Latin? 


A. Yes. For that, which is a Noun in Exgliſb, is a Noun 
in Latin, and ſo of the reſt. But as for Numbers, Caſes, 
Genders, Declenſions, Conjugations, &c. Theſe are not 
the ſame in both Languages. 


CH AP. III. 
Of a NOUN. 


Noun is a general Name expreſſing ei- 
ther the Thing itſelf, or "any Property, 
Quality, or Attribute inhering in, or belong- 

* A Noun Subſtantive is the Name of the 
Thing itſelf ; as, a Man, a Horſe, a Tree. 

" Phe Aujedtive is a Word that expreſſes 
the Qualities or Properties of a Thing: as 
good, bad, wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, &c. 


| Queſtions relating to the third Chapter, 
Q What is a Noun ?. 


A. A Noun is a general Name expreſſi either the 


Thing itſelf, or ſome Property or Quality of it. 
Q. it not the Thing itſelf ? | | 


A. No: For Grammar treats of Words and not of 


Things. I Moana eee ; H 

. How do you make it appear that the Words, Man, 
Horſe, Tree, are Subſtantive ? + 7 K 

A. Becauſe if any one ſays, 7/ce a Man, 1 fee a Horſe, 
T fee a Tree, in each Saying the Senſe is plain and full, and 
I underſtand the Meaning. 

Q. How do you make it appear that the Words, good, 
bad, wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, are Adjectives? : 

| A, Becauſe 


— 
b, -— 
—— 
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A. Becauſe if any one ſays, 7 /ee a good, I ſee a bad, I 
fee a wiſe, I fee a fooliſh, I ſee a great, I ſee a ſmall, 
in theſe Sayings there 1s no Senſe, nor do we underſtand 
the Meaning of them, but there needs to be put in a Sub- 
ſtantive to each Adjedtive to make Senſe ; as I ſee a good 
Man, 1 ſee a ſmall Horſe, I fee a great Tree. = 

Q In theſe Sayings following, tell me which Warts are 
Subſtantives, and which are Adjectives, and the Reaſon why. 


The Cat catches Mice, This is a wiſe, 
The Boy writes a good, A wiſe reads Books, 
This is a fooliſh, They play a ſmall, 
Peter loves Pudding, Horſes drink Water, 


We le ſweet, 


Q. Whence comes the Word Noun? - 

A. From the Latin Word Nomen, a Name. 

Q. From whence comes the Word Subſtantive ? 

A. From the Latin Word Subſtantia, Subſtance ; becauſe 
it ſignifies the Sub/ance of the Thing. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Adjective? 


4. From the Latin Word Adjicere, to add, becauſe it is 


to be added to the Subantive. 

In the Word Neun Subſtantive, you may leave out Nun, 
and call it a Subflantiwve. "#2 L 

Definitions being only the Explaining one Word by ano- 
ther that is more familiar, ſo that the Meaning, or Idea it 
ſtands for, may be certainly known, Languages are not al- 
ways ſo made according to the Rules of Logrck, that every 
Term can have its Signitcation exactly or clearly expreſſed 
by two others : I have therefore rather endeayoured after a 
Deſcription of what the Terms mean, than after a ſtrict De- 
Fnition of them. And I believe it will be objected to me 
that I have too ſtrictly followed an old Direction; 


Ta picię poor x" pee Virrgey Oga oor. 
Speak more clearly, and leſt like a Scholar, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Subſtantives Proper, and Common. 


H E far greateſt Part of Words, that make all Lan- 
guages, are general Terms; but becauſe there is 
Occaſion to mention this or that particular Perſon or Thing, 


they muſt have their proper Names to be known and di- 
ſtinguſhed by. 


* Nouns Subſtantive are either proper, or common. 
* A Noun Subſtantive proper is a Word that 
belongs to ſome (individual) particular Qne of 
that Kind; as Anne, Peter, James, Mary, &c. 
* A Noun Subſtantive common is a Word which 
belongs to all of that Kind; as Man, Woman, 
Horſe, Tree, &C. . 39 


Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Rivers, Moun- 
tains, and other Diſtinctions of Place, have uſually found 
peculiar Names, they being ſuch Words as Men have often 
Occaſion to mark particularly. And it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but if we had Reaſon to mention particular Hor/es, as 
often as we have to mention particular Men, we ſhould have 
proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the other; and 
Bucephalus would be a Word as much in Uſe, as Alexan- 
der. And therefore we ſee amongſt Fockeys, Horſes have 
their proper Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as 
commonly as their Servants; becauſe, amongſt them, there 
is often Occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, 
when he is out of Sight. | | 

It may be farther obſerved that 22 Names, when they 
are attributed to diverſe Perſons, become common Names ; 
as the Cæſari, the Alexanders; any brave Men being called 
by thoſe Names. 2 


Queſtions 


| 
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Queſtions relating to the fourth Chapter. 


Q. Is the Word Anne a proper or common Name ? 

A. It is a proper Name ; becauſe it belongs to ſome par- 
ticular One of that Kind; for Anne is not the Name of 
every Woman. 

Q. Is the Word Woman a 22 or common Name ? 

A. It is common, becauſe it belongs to all of that 
Kind; for every Woman is called a Woman, but every 
Woman is not called Anne. 

Q. Are the Words Ship, River, Horſe, proper or common 
Names ? 

A. They are common ; for every Ship is called a Ship, 
and every River is called a River, &c. 

Q. Are the Words Albemarle [the Name of a Ship] he 
Thames, Bucephalus, proper or common Names ? 

4. They are proper, becauſe they belong to ſome parti- 
cular Ones of that Kind ; for every Ship is not called the 
Albemarle, neither is every River called the Thames, nor 
every Horſe Bucephalus. | 


Of the Engliſh Proper Names. 


— 


T am ſenſible that this Account of the Engliþ- —_ 
Names does not ſtrictly relate to the Subject of this Book ; 
yet becauſe it has: ſome ſmall Relation thereta, and might 
entertain the Curioſity of ſome Perſons, I had made a Col- 
lection of what ſeveral Authors have wrote of theſe Mat- 
ters, with which I defigned to preſent the Reader; but be- 
ing luckily prevented by the better Performance of the late 
ingenious and learned John Chamberlayne, Eſq; in his moſt 
eful Book, The Preſent State of Great-Britain ; I have 

choſen rather to give you his Account than my own, 
Nomina quaſi Notamina. * Name, in Sax, Nama, Gothic. 
Namo, Alem. Namo, Perſ. Nam. All from the Hebr. naan 
© dixit he ſaid, Fun. Gloſſ. 263. Names were firſt im- 
poſed on Men for Diſtinction ſake, by the Jews at their 
Circumciſion, by the Greeks at the ſeventh or tenth Day, 
by the Romans at the ninth Day after their Birth, and by 
the Ghriflians at their Baptiſm, of ſuch Signification - 
tne 
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the moſt part, that might denote the future good Hope, 
or good Wiſhes of Parents towards their Children. 

he Engl; Names, at * are generally either Sax- 
on or Norman ; as Robert, Richard, Henry, William, Ed- 
ward, Edmond, Edwin, Gilbert, Walter, Leonard, &c. or 
elſe (eſpecially in latter Ages) out of the Old and New Te- 
ſtament; as, Abraham, Jſaac, F acob, John, Thamas, James, 
&c. Or ſometimes the Mother's Sur-name, eſpecially ik ſhe 
has been an Heireſs, or of ſuperior Birth or Quality to her 
Huſband, and rarely two Chriſtian Names, which yet is 
uſual in other Countries, eſpecially in Germany. | 

Sur. names.] Names ſuperadded to the Chriſtian Names, 
the French call Sur-noms (i. e.) Super Nomina. The Word 
Sur: name is in old Engliſb Manuſcripts. The Engliſh for- 
* merly called it a To- name; as is in Robert of Glouceſter, 
and in Langtoft, To-name literally anſwers to Agnomen or 
Cognomen, as Sur-name to Super Nomen. Our Saxon An- 
* ceſiors had no ſingle Word to expreſs Sur- name, but cal- 
led it the other Name, Se wars othre Naman Scarioth, 
Luc. xxii. 3. 

The * Hebrews, Ereell, and moſt other Nations, had 
no Far- names fixed to their Families, as in theſe Days, but 
counted thus; for Example among the Hebrews, Melchi 
Ben Addi, Addi Ben Caſam, &c. So the Britains, Hugh ap 
Owen, Owen ap Rheſe: So the Iriſh, Neal Mac Gon, Con 

As Chriſtian Names were. firſt given for Diſtinction of 
Perſons, ſo Fur- names for Diſtinction of Families, 

About Ae 1000, the French Nation began to take 
Sur-names, with De prefix d, of a Place, and Le prefix d, for 
ſome other Qualifications, as at this Day is their uſual 
Manner. The Engi/+ alſo took to themſelves Sur- names; 
but not L among the common People, till after the 
Reign of Edavard I. 

reat Offices of Honour have brought divers Sur- names; 
as Edzuard Fitz-Theobald, being long ago made Butler of 
Ireland, the Duke of Ormond, and his Anceſtors deſcend- 

* See Macc. ii. 1, 2, 3» 4. 5+ Sur-names were com- 
mon after the Captivity, in Uſe alſo before, but not ſuch 
oY ours NOW, 

ing 


— 
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ing from him, took the Sur-name of Butler. So Joln 
Count T ankerwille of Normandy, being made Chamberlain to 
_ the King of England, above 400 Years ago, his Deſcend. 
ants of Sherborn-Caſfite in Oxfore/hire, lately extinct, and 
of Preſibury, Mangerſbury, and Oddington in Glouceſr- 
tire (from whom the Author of this Account was de. 
ſcended) bear ſtill the ſame Coat of Arms, by the Name 
of Chamberlain. 

At firſt, for Sur- names the Engliſh Gentry took the Name 
of their Birth-place, or Habitation ; as, Thomas of Aſton, or 
Eafi-Town ; John of Sutton, or South-Town ; Henry of 
Wotton, or Wood-Town ; and as they altered their Habitati- 
on, ſo they altered their Sur- name. After, when they be. 
came Lords of Places, they called themſelves Thomas Aſton, 
of Aſton ; Jobn Sutton of Sutton; Henry Wotton, of Wotton, 

he Saxon common People (as the Generality of the 
Dutch, Germans, Danes, Iſlanders and Swedes do to this 
Day) for Sur- names, added their Father's Name, with Son 
at the End thereof; as, Thomas Fohnſon, Robert Richard/in; 
and ſometimes their Mother's Name, in like manner; a 
Bettiſon, Nelſon, and Marget/on ; they alſo oft took their 
Father's Nick-name, or Abbreviation with the Addition of 
4, as Gibs, the Nick-name, or Abbreviation of Gi/bert ; Hob: 
of Robert, Nicks, of Nicholas, Batts, of Bartholomew, Sam! 
of Samuel, Hedges of Roger, Sanders of Alexander ; and 
thence alſo Gib/on, Hobſon, Nickſon, Batſon, Samſon, Hol. 
fon, Sanderſon, and Hutchinſon, &c. Many were alſo Sur- 
named from their Trade; as, Smith, Joiner, Weaver, Wal: 
der, that is, Fuller in old Engiih, and Goff, that is, Sruth in 
. Welch, &c. Or from their Offices ; as, Porter, Steward, Sbep- 
herd, Carter, Spencer (that is Seward or op Cook, 
Butler, Kemp, that is in old Engliſh, Soldier from Campus; 
or from the Place of Abode ; as, Underwood, Underhil ; allo 
Atauood, Atwell, Athil, which three laſt are ſhrunk into 
Mood, Wells, Hill; or from their Colour or Complexion, 
as, Fairfax, that is, Flaxen Hair. So from Birds; as, Arun- 
del, that is, Swallow, from Hirundo; Corbet, that is, Ra- 
ven, from Corwus; Wren, Finch, Woodcock, &c. So from 
Beaſts; as, Lamb, Fox, Moyle, that is, Mule. From Co- 
lours; as, Black, White, Brown, Red, Green. From the Winds, 
as, Eaft, Well, North, South, Sometimes from Saints; 7 
0b 
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Johr, St. George, St. Leger, St. Amana, Seymour, (i, e.) 
St. Maur, &C. | 
The Normans, at their firſt coming into England, brought 
Sur- names for many of, their Gentry, with De prefixed, 
as the French do generally at this Day, and their Chriftiax - 
Names were generally Scandic, they being originally de- 
ſcended from Norway, inhabited by the Progeny of the 
old Scandians; and ſome, for about 200 Years after the 
Conqueſt, took for Sur-names their Father's Chriſtian 
Name, with Fx or Fils prefixed, as Robert Fitz-Williams, 
Henry Fitz-Gerard, which is as much as Williamſon, Ger- 
rardſon, &c. 
The Britains, or Welch, did not take Sur-names till of late 
Years, and that for the moſt Part only by leaving out à in 
ap, and annexing p to their Father's Chriſtian Name; as, 
inſtead of Evan ap Rice, now Evan Price; ſo inftead - of 
4% Howel, Pawel ; ap Hugh, Pugh ; ap Rogers, Progers, &c. 
The moſt ancient Familics, and of beſt Account for 
dur. names in England, are either thoſe that are taken from 
Places in Normandy, and thereabouts in France, and from 
ſome other Tranſmarine Countries; or elſe from Places in 
England and Scotland; as, Ewvereux, Chaworth, Nevil, Mon- 
tague, Mobun, Biren, Bruges, Clifford, Berkley, Anvers, Arcy, 
Stourton, Morley, Courtney, &c. which anciently had all De 
prefixed, but of latter Times, generally negleQted, or made 
one Word, as Devercux, Danvers, Darcy, &c. unleſs we ſhould 
more eſteem thoſe, whoſe Anceſtors were of great Account 
here before the Norman Conqueſt, and their Poſterity have 
ſtill flouriſhed ever ſince, as Arden, A/oburnham, &c. 


1 


— 


GS 
Of NUMBERS. | 
Number is the Diſtinftion of One from Many 


Here are two Numbers, the Singular, and 
| the Plural. 
The Singular Number is uſed when we 
ſpeak but of one Thing or Perſon ; as, a Stick, a — 
c 


i 


* 
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| * The Plural Number is uſed when we ſpeak 
of more than one Thing or hy ar as, Sticks, Boy. 
*The Plural Number in Exgliſb is common: 
ly made by putting s to the Singular; as Stick 
makes in the Plural Szicks; ſo Boy makes in the 
Plural Boys. | 
; But when the Singular ends in ch, f, %, or x, the 


Pronunciation requires that e be put before s, or (which is 
all one) that es be added to the Singular, as, 


Church, Churches, * 

Bruſh, | 4 Br uſhes, 

Witneſs, A Witneſſes, 
Box, Boxes. 


Note, The Plural Number (when it is made by putting 
only s to the Singular) has no more Syllables than there 
are in the Singular; as in Boy there is but one Syllable, 
fo the Plural, Boys, has likewiſe but one; and as in Fa- 
ther there are but two Syllables, ſo in the Plural Father, 
there are no more. But when the Singular Number ends 
in /e, ze, or in ce, ge, pronounced ſoft, then the « that is 
added cannot be heard in the Sound, except it makes an- 
other entire Syllable. For Example, Hor/e in the Singular 
hath but one Syllable, but Horſes in the Plural has two; 
ſo Face, in the Singular, has but one Syllable, but Faces, 
in the Plural, has two. 

Formerly all Noun; received the Addition of es for the 
Plural, which is to this Day retained in ſeveral Counties 
of England, - — 


* But Words that end in 7, or fe, do (for 
better Sound's ſake) make the Plural by chang: 
ing F and fe into ves, as 8 


Calf, Calves, — — 
Half, Halves, Self 5 cn ay 
Knife, > makes < Knives, Thief Ef Makes Thieves 
Leaf, | Leaves, Wife. | Wives, | 
Loaf, Laaber] Wo, 9 ,, Gwebes 
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Yet this is not always ſo, for theſe Words following, 
with ſeveral others, are excepted ; as, 


Hoof, Hoofs, 
Roof, makes 4 Roafs, 
Grief, Griefs. 

So Dwarf, Miſchief, Handkerchief, Relief, Scarf, Wharf, 
Reproof, Strife, Scoff, Skiff. Muff, Ruff, Cuff, Snuff, Stuff, 
Puff, &c. And generally ſpeaking, Words ending in double 
f make the Plural by the Additien of 2. But Staff makes 
Staves. | 

So in Words ending in s and 2h, though the Writing is 
not changed, yet the Sound is ſoftned; for in Houſe, the 
Sound of s is changed into x, as Houſe, Houſes, [ Houxes] : 
ſo th is ſounded as dh, as in Path, Paths, | Padhs]; Cloth, 
Clothes, ¶ Clodbes]; Sheath, Sheaths, [Sheadbs]. But Earth, 
Birth, keep their own Sound, and all that end in 7h. 

As Nouns ending in y do often change y into ie, ſo ys in 


. the Plural is often changed into ies, as, 

1 Hereſy, Hereſys, or Fereſies, 
ls Cherry, Cherrys, Cherries, 

; Inquiry, Inquirys, Inquiries. 


Some Words do form or make the Plural 
otherwiſe than by taking s or es, and are there- 


fore Irregular. 


he Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
es Die, Dice, (a) Foot, Feet, 

Mouſe, F Mice, I Tooth, Þ makes Teeth, 
jr Wl Louſe, ( , Lice, | Penny, Pence, 
. Gooſe, Geeſe, [whichis aContraction of Pennys, 
88, 


(a) Dice. is irregular more in the corrupt Spelling than 
Sy in the Sound, it ſhould be Dies; unleſs we intended to 
expreſs the French Dex, as we borrowed the Word from 
thence. Pence is made from Pens, a Contraction from 
| Penes, Penics, &c. N. B. Dyſe is our ancient Spelling, 
wt for Dice in the Singular. 5 

1 a 
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But theſe, Ox, (6) Oxen; Child, Children ; Brother, 
Brethren ; are Imitations of the Datch Plural which ends in 
s, and frequently in en, Man among the Saxons was an ir- 
regular Word, and makes Men in the Plural. Alſo all the 
Compounds of Man make their Plural in en; as, No. 
man, Footman, Horſeman, Stateſman, in the Plural, Mo- 
men, Footmen, Horſemen, Stateſmen, &c. = 

Some Words are uſed in both Numbers, as Sheep, Hoſe, 
Sewine, Fern, (c) Peaſe, Deer. Chicken is not Plural, for 
we ſay Chickens ; as to Fiſh, Mile, they are rather ill ſpeak- 
ing; as when they ſay, (4) five Shilling, ſeven Foot high, 
twenty Year old. (e) So Abundance of F is not the Plu- 
ral, any more than Abundance of Meat. | 

Note, Swine is a Contraction of Sowin ; we likewiſe ſay 
Soros from Sow, which is ſpoken of the Female only; but 
Swine is uſed in both Numbers, and ſpoken of both Sexes, 


tt 


) Oxen is the Remains of the Saxon Terminations, as 

Words in @ Singular make an in the Plural; Oxa, Oxan, 
ſee Hickes of the Second Declenſian, p. 10. 5 
(e) Peaſe ſhould be Peaſen, or Peajes : But the old Cul- 
tom would not ſuffer Peaſes to come in: And the new 
Method has diſcarded Peaſen, and is content with a Plural 
that ſounds like one, and is none. Deer, Sax. Deor re- 
tains its ancient Form, as in Saxon, Chickens, in Saxon, 
Cicen, is a Singular, and of the third Declenſion : Plural 
Nominative Cicenu, and in old Exgliſb Chickenes. 
(4) Seven Foot high is as one Word, ſiptempedalis, And 
ſo five-Years old quinquennis. But Hfgear, Five-Year, is true 
Saxon, Five Shilling Piece is a Similar Expreſſion. Ter 
Pound is good Engliſh upon the old Foot: in Saxon, Tyn 
Pund: For Pund is of the fourth Declenſion, and the ſame 
in the Nominative Plural as in the Singular, But Ye» 
Pound! is better Engliſh upon the modern Analogy. 

(e) A learned Gentleman is of Opinion that Abundance 
of Fiſh is not ill ſpeaking, but proper; for 5% is in that 
Inſtance a ſpecifical Name, like as Fleſh is always, See 
below, Fern is a ſpecifical Name, and has no Plural, 
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It is better alſo to ſay in the Singular a Pea, in the Plural 


Peas. 

Brother makes alſo Brothers, for we ſeldom uſe Brethren, 
but in Sermons, or in a Burleſque Senſe. 

Some do uſe Kine (a Contraction of Cowin) for Cows, 
Shoon for Shoes, Eyen for Eyes, and Houſen for Houſes : But 
theſe Plurals are not to be imitated. 


| Some Words have no Singular Number. 


As Afpes, Bellows, Bowels, Breeches, Entrails, Lungs, 
Sciſſars, Shears, Snuffers, Thanks, Tongs, Wages. 


* Some Words have no Plural Number. 


As the proper Names of Cities, Countries, Rivers, Moun- 
tains; the Names of Virtues, Vices; ſo the Names of Me- 
tals ; (a) as Gold, Silver, Copper, &c. The names of moſt 

ES Herbs ; 


(a) It is common to all Languages for the Specifick Names, 
meerly ſuch, to be ſingular. Gold is the Name only of 
the Species, and ſo is Iron: but then it is ſometimes made 
a Name for the Individual too, and ſo admits of the Plu- 
ral Number, Irons. 

The Reaſon is plain why ſpecifick Names, as ſuch, 
admit of no Plural: Plurality is in the Individuals, while 
the Kind is One. Man conſidered only as a Specifick 
Name means human Kind, or human Nature; which is 
one, not many. Fi is the whole Fleſhy Kind, Silver, 
the whole Silver Kind. Indeed, it often happens that the 
ſame Word ſhall ſerve both for the Kind, and the Indi- 
vidual ; as the Word Man, Fiſh, and many more: And 
then ſuch Word admits of the Plural Number. Some 
Words, in one Language, ſignify both the Kind and Indi- 
vidual, and not in another. Caro in Latin is a Name for 
the Species, and for the Individuals too : And therefore 
there is Caro, and Carnes, But Fe in Engliſh is meerly 
bpecifick : And therefore we have not Flier, 
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Herbs ;as, Groſs, Marjoram, Parſley, Sage, Mint, &c. except 


Nettles, Poppies, Lilies, Colewworts, Cabbages, &c. The Names > 
of ſeveral Sorts of Corn and Pal,; as, Wheat, Rye, Barley, 
Darnel, &c, except Bean, which makes Beans, and Pea, * 
Peas. So Bread, Wine, Beer, Ale, Honey, Oil, Milk, Butter, 
want the Plural, with many others; but theſe Examples may hc) 
ſuffice for the preſent. And ſome of theſe, when they ſigni- S 
fy ſeveral Sorts, are uſed in the Plural; as, Wines, Oils, &c. * 
* Adjefives have no Difference of Numbers. K* 
Note, As we ſay, a good Boy in the Singular, ſo we * 
ſay, good Boys in the Plural; where you ſee the Agjectiwe ble 
is the ſame. Vet ſometimes, we meet 2 with an Q. 
s added to make them Plurals; as Good, Goods; New, 7 
Neaus; but then they become or are made Subſfuntiwes; as, Q- 
Goods for good Things ; ſo News for new Things ; Blacks > 
for black Men, or black Colours ; Whites, Reds, for white that _ 
or red Colours, In like manner the Grammarians uſe Sub. Q 
flantives, Adjettives, for Nouns Subſtantive. Note This the Sin 
makes the/e, and that thoſe. 4 
Dueftions relating to the Fifth Chapter, "_ 
Q. What is Number? 1 eB. 
A. Number is the Diſtinction of one from many. The 
Q. How many Numbers are there ? hiv fon 
A. Two, the Singular and the Plural. O. 7 
Q. When do we uſe the Singular Number? 4. It 
A. When we ſpeak but of one Perſon or Thing. Wards; 
QQ. When ds abe uſe the Plural Number? man is n 
4. When we ſpeak of more 'Things or Perſons than one. Qu H 
es 8 oo A.N 
Many like Inſtances may be obſerved in the comparing no Sin 
of one Language with another. both Nu 
The Specifick Names are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in our Q. 
Language: For beſides that they have no Plural, they are A. Fr 
never uſed in the Singular with a before them, as other Q. „ 
Names are. We never ſay, a Fl, a Gold, à Silver, but 4. Br, 
Fleßb, Gold, Silver: And when we uſe a Word ſpecifically Q. WW 
we leave out the a, as Man is mortal, and the like. Fre 


Q. How 
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Q. How is the Plural Number in Engliſh made ? 
A. By adding s to the Singular. 
Q. L it always thus made ? 
A. Not always ; for to Words that end in cb, , 2 or 
x, es is added; as Charch, Churches, &c, | 
Q. What 45 you note or obſerve in Words * end in fo; 
ze, or in ce, ge? 
A. Thoſe Words gain a Syllable more in the P/ural than 
they had in the Singular. 
, How comes this to paſs ? 
P; The 5, that is added to make the Plural, would not 
be heard in the Sound, unleſs it made another entire Sylla- 
ble. 
Q. How do Words, that end in for fe, make their Plurals ? ? 
A. By changing f or + into ves. | 
Q.' What is the Reafon of this Change? 
A. It is for better Sound's Sake; Fand o being Letters 
ta are eaſi changed the one for the other. 
. Do "= Wards form or make their Plural by adding s ta 
Fi Soo wa 
A. No: Some do not; for Mouſe makes Mice, and 
Tooth, Teeth, &c. with ſeveral others which are . 
Q. What do you mean by irregular ? | 
A. That Word is ſaid to be irregular, or excepted which 
is contrary to, or that does not follow the general Rule. 
The General Rule in this Place is, that the Plural Num- 
ber is made by adding s or es to the Singular, 
Q. What is a compounded Word ? | 
A. It is a Word that is made u of of two or more ſingle 
Wards. z .as, Footman is made up of Foot and Man; ſo Gack- 
man is made up of Coach and 
Q. Have all Nouns a Plural Nuns ? 
A. No: For ſome Nouns have no Plural, and others have 


no Singular; and ſome few on the other hand are uſed in 
both Numbers. 


Q. Whence comes the Word Number? 


A. From the Latin Word Numerus, Number. 
Q. Whence comes the Word Singular ? 

4. From Siugalaris or Singulus, a ſingle one, 
Q. Whence'comes the Word Plural ? 

A. From Pluralis or Plus more. 
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CHAP. YL 


Of the Engliſh Genitive Caſe, with a Note 
om concerning Gender. 2 


M 

12 Mind is not always employed about ſingle Ch 
Objects only, but compares likewiſe one Thing 

with another, in order to expreſs the Relation and Re- j 
ſpe that Things have to one another: In the Latin and * 
Greek Tongues, and our ancient Saxon, following therein Pp, 
the Greek, they make different Endings of the ſame Noun, | 740 
to denote theſe References or Reſpects, and theſe different My 
Endings are called: Caſes, The Latins have ſix in each en 


Number, whoſe Names are as follow. 


The Nominative, The Accuſatiwe, 


The Genitiæe, The Yocative, the 
The Dative, The Ablative. the 
But the Reſpe# of Things to one another in our Lan- 1 


guage is ſhewn by the help of certain Words called Prepo- 
Ations; ſach are of, to, from, &c. So that we have no 
Caſes, except the Genitive ; whereby we are freed from a 
great deal of Trouble and (a) Difficulty that is found in 
other Languages. | | 8 

. 


— — 4 


(a) We have gradually reduced the Cafes without ob- 
ſerving it: Nature itſelf, as it were, teaching the eaſieſt 
and ſhorteſt Way. In like Manner the 7talians and Spa- 
niardi have reduced the Caſes of the Singular Number all 
to one; Which is the Dative, or Ablative : Cawalls, Porco, 
Cane, &c. And in the Plural, the alians have common- 
Iv aimed at the Nominative Caſe : Cavalli, Porci, While 
the Spaniards have the Accuſative ; Cawalles, Porcos, &c. vid. 
Lhuyd p. 20. I have wondered, ſays a learned Divine, how 
the Greeks from whom the Latins, Goths, Saxons, &c. avs 

3 copie [ 
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* The Genitive Caſe in Engliſh ends, in ihe 
Singular and Plural Number, in s or es (if the 


Pronunciation requires it ;) as, Man's Nature, or 
the Nature of Man; Men's Nature, or the Na- 


ture of Men ; Milton's Poems, or the Poems of 


Milton; the Churches Peace, or the Peace of the 
Church, 


Note, This Genitive Caſe anſwers to the Genitive of the 
Latins, and to the Exgliſb Prepoſition of, fignifying, 1. The 
. Poſſefſor. 2. The Author. 3. The Relation of a Thing, as 
Peter's Horſe, or the Horſe that Peter poſſeſſes, or has. 80 
Milton's Poems, or the Poems of Milton, that is, the Poems 
that Milton made. The King's Son, or the Son of the King. 


* If the Subſtantive be of the Plural Number, 
the firſt s is cut ; as, the Warriors Arms, or 
the Arms of the Warriors ; the Stone's End, or 


„ 8 „ ——_—_— 
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copied, came to invent Caſes, The Vulgar, one may 
think, could never naturally fall into ſuch a perplexed Me- 
thod, and burdenſome to the Memory: And yet how 
could any Language come but by Uſe and Cuſtom? Rules 
are formed upon Uſe, and not Uſe upon Rules. Were 
I to make a Conjecture, from the Nature of the Thing, 
in a Caſe where we have no Records early enough to 
determine it, I ſhould ſuſpect that at firſt the Greeks had 
no Caſes but made their Declenſions by the Article 6, », 
To, TS, Thc, Ts, and ſo on, as we do by the Help of 
Prepoſitions, and that this Method led them by Degrees for 
Brevity's Sake to make the Terminations Similar to the 
Articles; which being done, they might then omit the 
Article, and the Terminations alone might ſerve the Purpoſe. 
The Latins therefore, we ſee, content with the Termi- 
nations, have no Article, 
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the End of the Stones; 1 the Warriors'; 
Arms, the Stones's End (a). 


Note, J ſay, the firſt « is cut off, or left out; for when 
the Subſtantive Plural ends in (it ſometimes ending in c, 
as Women) there will be a double s ; one that makes the 
Plural, as Warricrs, and another q that makes the Genitive 
Cao, as Warricrs's ; then the former mis cut off, or left 

out for better Sound's Sake, 


* But when the Singular Number ends in 95 
both the g are for the moſt Part expreſſed; as, 
Charles's Horſe, St, James's Park. 


2 


—— * — _— 8 * _— 


(a) I cannot but be of Opinion with a Learned Divine, 
who conceives this my of Speaking to be contrary to Ana- 
logy, and not juſtifiable: We have a good Way of denot- 
ing.the Genitive in the * which Way we derive 
from our Saxon Anceſtors : But they never uſed it for the 
(tenitive Plural: Neither did we. 1-have obſerved ſeveral 

Gol \Vriters, who, being offended at this Way of Speak- 
ug have choſen to clap in /44/ry as, Warriors (ei Arms, 
thinking thereby to make the Genitive Plural anſwer to 
the Singular; one by %, and the other by their Nut 
they have gone upon a falſe Suppoſition, in taking the n 
to be a Contraction of % in rhe Genitive Singular, I 
{:now no juſtifiable Way of coming off here, but to alter 
ile Form of Expreſſion, and to ſay Arms of the Warriers. 
Na Pretence, that I can think of, will ever make the 
other paſs for corre Writing, The ignorant Vulgar began 
itz and the Learned have followed it as ignorantly, not 
underllanding the Nature of the Expreſſion, or whence it 
came. And yet every Body almoſt at the firſt "_ per- 
ceives that there is ſomething amiſe, ſome Flaw In the 
Exprefiion, and are not ſatisfied with it while they uſe It. 
We have really no diltin& Genitive P/ral, though we 
have a Genlitive Jg, There la the Flaw, 
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Note, Yet here, when the Pronunciation by wag it, you 
may leave out the firſt 5; as, for & /g, d Sake, 


* But when three Subſtantives come toge- 
ther, the Genitive Caſe is made by adding s to 
the ſecond; as, The Qucen of England's Crown, 
the King of Spain's Court. 


Where you may ſee is added to the ſecond Subſtantive; 
and for this Reaſon, becauſe the Quccn of England's is 
reckoned but as one Subſtantive, 

Sometimes you will find two or three of theſe Genitives 
put to ether; as, Peter“ Portion; that is, the Portion 
of the Wife of Peter ; Peter's Brother's Wife's Portion; that 
is, the Portion of the Wife of the Brother of Peter, | 


* This Genitive Caſe is always put before the 
Subſtantive it is to be joined toy as, Man's Na- 


ture, not Na'ure Man's; Milton's Poems, not 
Poem Milton's, 


Note, This Genitive is a plain Imitation of the Saxon 
Genitive Caſe, which ends in cs 3 as, Godes Sunu, the Son 
of God, It is farther obſervable, that the Caren did ſel- 
dom change the Caſes of the Latin Proper Names in 
their Tranſlations, but let them remain in the Nominative, 
Dative, and other Caſes, as they found them. Yet th 
uſed to change the Genitive of thoſe Names into , in Imi- 
tation of their own Geaitive ; Chrifter, Albanes, of Chrift, 
of Alban. The Dutch Genitive does likewiſe end ins; as, 
Pieter: Book, Peter's Book ; David Pſalmen, David's 
Pſalms, But to conclude, the Learned Dr. Hees, whoſe 
Jud ment in theſe Matters no one Will pretend to diſpute, 

yeaking of the following dv Declention, 
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' Singular Numb. Plural Numb, 

0 Nom. Smith, Nom.“ Smithas, 
Gen. * Smithes, Gen, Smitha, 
Dat. Smithe, Dat. Smithum, 
Accu. Smith, Accu. Smithas, 
Voc. Smith, Voc. Smithas, 
Abl. Smithe, Abl, Smithum. 


Says, hence, (that is, from the Genitive Singular, and No- 
minative Plural, marked with“ an A/eri/m, or Star) the 
Genitive Singular and Nominative Plural of Engli Nouns 
end regularly in s or es, as in Stones, Which is as much az 
Lapidis, of a Stone, and Lapides, Stones, that is more than one, 

ut they are miſtaken, who think the 5 is added inſtead 
of bis (the firlt Part of the Word % being cut off) and 
therefore that an ( po/rophe is either always to be writ- 
ten, or at leaſt to be underſtood : For though we do not 
deny but that the Mark of the e may ſometimes 
be properly enough made, that the Uſe of the Letter « may, 
when there is Occaſion, be more clearly perceived i yet that 
the Apfirepbe ought always to be made, and that it ls there- 
fore to be made, to denote the Word (a) %, is what we can 
by na Meansgrant : For it is added tothe Proper Names of 
Women, auch to Subſtantives of the (b) Plural Number, Where 
the Word 4is cannot, Without a Selen, or Impropriety of 
Speech, have Place, It is likewiſe added to the Word (e) Ours, 


— 


_— 


(a) We never find his in old Fug at the End of ſuch 
Words in Conſtruction, but either es, or ys, or is ; Ne- 
mani for Woman's ; Mannes, or Mannys, or Mannis, for 
Man's. | 

() Where it ſhould net be added, becauſe x, or es, is not 
the Termination of the Genitive Plural, as before obſerv- 
ed, but of the Singular only. 

(e) If the Subſtantive be added, we ſay our, your, an- 
ſwering to the Saxen Nominative ure, eower : But with- 
out the Subſtantive, ours, yours, anſwering to the Saxon 
Genitive wres, eoweres ; and underſtanding Poſſeſſion, or 
ſome other Subſtantive of the like Kind, taken in the Ge- 
nitive, Yours, i. e. of your Keeping or Property. 

| Jours, 
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yours, theire, hers, where no one can imagine the World bis 


to be included. And indeed the (4) Word his, as likewiſe 
the Interregati ve «hoſe, are nothing elſe, but hee's (e) au 


where s has the ſame Power, as in the Genitive Ca/e ef 


other Words j for 5% Book is the-Book of him, nvho's Book, 
or the Book off auhom. 80 its is wrote for it's or of it, 
But % is written for %%, by the ſame Miſtake as we 
ſometimes write bin for been; likewiſe ge or a pro- 
cee ds from the ſame Miſtake, as when we write done, gone, 
Anowne Or Anozwn, growne or grown, for doen, goin, knonwen,. 
growen, or for %%, ge %, tnow'n, grow'n, every where: 
againſt the Analogy of the Language, 


A' note concerning Gender. : 

As we have juſt mentioned one great — of our 
Language, in being freed from that Trouble and Difficulty 
which ariſes in the Grer4 and Latin from the Variety of 
Caſes ; ſo we ſhall now take Notice of another Advantage 
it has, full as great as the former, 

Of all the Langu ges, both ancient and modern, there is 
none but what admits of a Difference of Gender, in their 


— TEE 
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% His, bys, are the Genitive of be regularly in Saxen, 
the ſame as /r or gi. There is no Miſtake in Writ- 
ing bis; but Here's is wrong, There ſhould be no Apo- 
ſtrophe in the Genitive Singular, but where ſome Letter 
or Letters are left out, 

Smith's, for what was anciently Smithes, the e is left 
out, which is the ſole Reaſon of the 2 In Man's 


there are left out » and #, it is for Mannes, In my V 


Mother, there is no Letter left out; the Original Genitive 
1s Wifts, and ſo there is no. Occaſion for an Apoſtrophe, or 
to write Wife's ; the like may be ſaid of any other Noun. 
ending in e, as, Life, Knife, &c. 

e Whoſe is the Saxon Baues, the Genitive of ba, is uſed 
to be ſpelled a We have added the final e to preſerve- 
the Quantity of the Vowel. It ſhould not be written. 
who's, but whos : There is no Letter dropped, or left out 
Dr. Vallis therefore is miſtaken in this Paragraph. 
| | \ ws a 
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Nouns, except the Engli/h and Chineſe Languaget. For az 


Mr. Web (in his Fay towards a primitive Language, p. 


192.) ſays, The Chine/e are not troubled with Variety of 

eelenſions, Conjugations, Numbers, Genders, Moods, Tenſcr, 
and other Grammatical Niceties, but are abſolutely free 
from all ſuch perplexing Accidents, having no other Rules 
in Uſe than what the Light of Nature dictated unto them, 
whereby their Language is plain, eaſy, and ſimple, as na- 
tura Speech ought to be, 


Gender is the Diſtin/ion of Sex. 
* "There are two Sexes the Male and Female. 
. * We have Four Ways of diſtinguiſhing the 
ex. : 


1. When we would expreſs the Difference of Sex, we do 
it (after the ſame Manner as we diſtinguiſh the Ages and 
Other Accidents) by different Words. 


80 in the Relation of Perſons, 


Mate, Female. Male, Female, 
Batchelor Maid Virgin King Queen 
Boar Sow Lad Lafs (a) 
Bay Girt Lord Lady 
Bridegroom Bride Man Woman 
Brother Siſter Maſter Dame 
Buck Doe Milter Spawner 
Bull Cow Nephew Niece 
Bullock Heifer Ram Ewe 
Cock fen Sloven Slut 

Log Bitch Son Daughter 
Drake Duck Stag Hin 
Drone Bee Uncle Aunt 
Father Mother Widower Widow 
Friar Nun Wirard Witch 
Gander Gooſe Whoremonger Whore or 
Horſe Mare (Strumpet 


Huſband Wife 
(a, Laſi is a Contraction of Ladar/, 


_— 


II. But 


— Sz 
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II. But when there are not two different Words to ex- 
preſs both Sever, or when both Sexes are comprehended 
under one Ford, then we add an Adjective to the Word to 


diſtinguiſh the Sex, as a M/ Child, a Female Child, 4 
He«Goat for the Male, a She-Goat for the Female, 


III. Sometimes we add another Subſtantive to the: 
Ward, to diſtinguiſh the Sex 4 as a Man-Servant, a Maid- 
Servant, a Cock-Sparrow, a Hen-Sparrow. 


IV. There are likewiſe ſome few Words which diſtin- 


Fr) the Female Sex from the Male, by the Ending (a) 


Male, Female. Male, Fimale. 
Abbot Abbeſs = 2 ( 
Actor Adreſs Lion ion fa 


Adulterer Adultereſs Marqueſs Marchioneſs 
Ambaſlador Ambaſſadreſs Maſter Miſtreſs 


Baron Baroneſs Patron Patroneſs 
Count Counteſs Prince. Princeſs 
Deacon Deaconeſs Prior Prioreſs 
Duke Dutcheſs Poet Poeteſs 
Elector Electreſs Prophet Propheteſs 
Emperor Fmpreſs Shepherd Shepherdeſs: 
Governor Governeſs Tutor Tutreſs . 
Heir Heireſs Viſcount Viſcounteſs 
Hunter Huntreſs 


__ — — 


— — 


nl a) This Kind of f ermination we have borrowed from 
the French e and ice; which they have taken from the: 
Latin iſn and ix. Abbatiſſ.,, Abbaſſe in old Engliſh, Al- 


beſs. Aarix, Adrice, Atireſs. But the French diſtinguiſh. ' 


between /e and ice; we bring both to one, the Sound be- 
ng nearly the ſame. Theile are all of Norman Deſcent, un- 
known to the ancient Saxons. In Normanno-Saxon, we: 
have Emperice, Abbedderfſe, and Cæunteſſe, which are three 
of the oldeſt, The Original of this [ermination may be 
run up to the Greek Feminine Termination is, wow: 
ToÞnTIG, Prophe ti ſſa, French, Propheti/je, old Engliſh, Pro- 
Feten now Propheteſs, * Bags, 3 
n 


# 
W ou. 
a — 


— 


' 


— > 


— — — — 1 


* A — — 
. — <= — — 
_ — 
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And two Words in [ix] Adminifiratrix, Executrix. 

But the common Words that we uſe to expreſs the Dif- 
ference of Sex by are, He and She, When we ſpeak of the 
Male Sex we uſe the Word He; when we ſpeak of the 
Female Sex we uſe the Word She: But when we ſpeak 
of a Thing that is neither of the Male nor Female Sex we 
uſe the Word . For Example, ſpeaking of Butter, we 
do not ſay He or She melts, but 7 melts ; ſo ſpeaking of 
Beer, we do not ſay He or She is good, but / is good. 
1t is alſo ſometimes uſed when the Sex is undetermined ; 
as, Do not awzke the Child, it. is aſieep. 

But theſe Words He, She, It, are Adjectives, and ſo 
fall under the Second Rule. 

There are ſome Words, which though they denote or 
expreſs Things that cannot be ſaid ro be of any Sex, yet 
common Cuſtom does often uſe them, as if they were 
of the Male or Female Sex, For, ſpeaking of the Sun, 
we ſay, Hi: going forth is from the End of the Heaven, 
and his Circuit to the Ends of it. 8 ing of the Church 
we ſay, She hath nouriſhed her Children, but they have re- 
belled againſt her. 

Where in the firſt Example we may take Notice, that 
His is ſpoken of the Sun, as if Sun was of the Male Sex: 
And in the ſecond Example, She is ſpoken of the Church, 
as if Church was of the Female Sex. 

Mr. Ray ſays, that Queen was uſed by the Saxons to ſig- 
nify the Female Sex, becauſe Queen Fugol was uſed for a 
Hen Fowl. So Wheen Cat is uſed in the North for _ 
Cat; and Carl. Cat for the Male, the Boar Cat Saxon Carl, 
Maſculus, Car/-fugo/, is Saxon for a Cock Fowl. And 
theſe two anſwer to the two mentioned by Mr. Ray. 
Duino or Quens is Gothick for a Woman or Wife, and 
Gune yur is Greek, | 

Though what has been already ſaid may be counted un- 
neceſſary, ſince the Engl — — has no Gerders; yet 
| becauſe it may gratify ſome Readers, I will venture to add 
another Obſervation, which is, that the Genders called Ma/- 
culine, Feminine, and Neuter, do not even among the Latins 
always diſtinguiſh the Sex; for Mancipium a Slave, Scortum 
a Whore, are of the Neuter Gender; Gladius a Sword, Arcus 
2 Bow, ate ot the Maſculine Gender; Sagitta an Arrow, 2 

| us 
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Aut u Needle, are of the Feminine Gender, For ſuch has 
been the Inconſtancy of Cuſtom in Relation to Gender, 
that ſometimes Regard has been had only to the Significa- 
tion of Nouns ; that is; whether they denoted Things that 
were of the Male or Female Sex: At other Times, with- 
out conſidering either Signification or Ending, it has given 
to Nouns, what Gender it pleaſed. The Learned Dr. Hickes 
obſerves, that the Sun [Sanna or Sunne] among the Saxons 
and among the ancient Franks or Teutones (Vid. Hickes, 
Gr. af 16, Gr, Fr. 9, is of the Feminine Gender, and 


Moon [| Mena] of the Maſculine Gender, To which we 
may add, that San likewiſe in the German Tongue is of 
the Feminine Gender ; and Wife in the Dutch of the News 
ter. And ſo it is in the Saxon, and in all the Mother 
Lauguages, ſays Dr. Hickes, p. 80. | 


- Queſtion! relating to the fixth Chaper. 


Q. What is Caſe? 

A. Caſe is the Ending the Noun has in declining, 

Q. How many Caſes have the Latins ? 

A. Six, the Nominative, the Genitive the Dative, &c, 

Q. What did the Latins mean by declining a Noun? .. 

4. Changing its Ending; as for Example, in the Word 
Deus which is 1 for the Nominative Caſe which 
ends in u is changed in the Genitive Caſe into i, and in 
the Dative Caſe us is changed into o, and in the Acuſa- 
tive Caſe us is changed into wm. As, | 


Nominative Deus, Dative, Deo. 
Genitive, Dei. . Accuſative, Deum. 


Be. Why did the Latins change the Endings of their 
ouns? | La wn 1 
A. To ſhew the Relation or Re/pe# that Things have 
one another; as Equus Petri, the Horſe of Peter; didit 
Petro, he gave to Peter; where i in Petri anſwers to our 
Word of and o in Petro anſwers to our Ward 70. 

Q. Hawes e Engliſn any Caſes ? ?: 


4. They have but Ore called the Genizive Caſe, ., 
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Q. How 7s the Genitive Caſe mad: ? © 
A. By putting's or es, if the Fronunciation requires it, 
to the Singular or“ Plural Number as the Maſter's Bool, 
or the Book of the Maſity ; the Churches Peuce, or the Peace 
of the Church. | 
Q. If the Engliſh have but one Caſe, how do they expreſs 
the Relation ad Reſpect of Things to ont enother ? 
A. They do it by the Help of certain Words called Pris 
poſitions ; ſuch are of, to, from, with, &c. | 
Q. I not, of God, in this Sentence the Love of God, a 
Genitive C.; | 
A. No, for they are two Words; of is a Prepoſition, 
and Gor'is a Noim. Now Caſe is the Alteration of the 
Noun ? Bat you ſee the Ending of the Noun God! is not 
changed to make a Caſe: Fory we ſay, Gol lowest, the Lowe 
of God, Enoch walked with God; which Words, if wrote 
an Latin, would be Deus God, Dei of God, Deo with 
God. Where you may obſerve that the Latin Word hay 
three Endings or Caſes, that is, us, i, o; but the Egli 
Word, G is the ſame in all the three Places. 
Q. Suppeſe two 8's to meet together in the Genitive Caſe? 
A. We cut off the firſt 5 thus, the Warrior's Arm, for 
the Warriors Atm.. 
Q' How come deve 's's to meet together f 
A. Becauſe there is one ; that makes the Plural Num- 
ber; as MWurrier, in the Plural Warriors z and another? 
that makes the Grnizivve Caſe, as Warriors. 
Q. When the Singular Number ends # 8, are both the 80 
to be written in the Genitive Caſe ? 
A. Yes, for moſt Part, as St. Tamer Park, 
Q. I: it then akway: neceſſary to do fo Þ | 
A. No; for when it ſounds better without the 5 the 
firſt 5 may. be left out; as for Riphteouſreſs Sake. 
Q. But if three Subſtantives come together, how do you 
make ＋ 55 Rr my Caſe then ? : % 
adding u to the /econd Subſtantive, as the Queen 
of England” Crown, 4 


— — — — — — 


* Nat regularly to the Plural, ſee above, 


Q. Hiw 


(av 
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Q. How happens thi: ? 
A. Becauſe the Neun of England's is reckoned but as one 


SubRantive. 


. Mayn't I ſay, the Book Maſter 4, as well as the Ma- 


fler 5 ' Book ? 


A. No; for the G-nitive Caſe 1 15 _ ſet before the 
Subſtantive it is to be joined to. 

Q, L not this s addedinſtead of his? 

AJ. No ; for then Mary's Book, would ſignify Mary his 
Book; ſo likewiſe when I ſay, Sun's Fun, the Senſe 
would be, if 5 was put for his, Suſi 'n his Fan, &c. 

Q. I it neceſſary ys an ['] Apoſtrophe bowld be al- 


* —5 ow efore the $? 


2 muſt I ⁊orite it 7 
4. When fome Letter or Letters are left out in the Ge- 
nitive Caſe. 
Q What is Gender ? 
A. The Diſtinction of _ 
How Sexes art there? * 
% the Male and Female. 
Q. IAIN Tongue any Gender??? 


4 How do the Engliſh diſtinguiſs the Sex ? 

A. They do it four Ways. 

I. By two different Words, us Boy for the Male, Girl 
for the Female, 

II. By putting an Adje&ive to the Word when there 
are not two different od; to. expreſs both, Sexe, aun 
Mate Child, a Female Child. 

III. By adding another Subſtantive to the Ward, a4 3 
1 x Maid ſervant, a (Cock: ſparrow, to exprels 
the Male, a Hen: parroau for the Female. 

IV. In ſome few Words the Female is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Male, by the ending %, a Dusche i the Female of 
Duke the Male. 

2 But what are the Words that you generally uſe when 

ak of a Thing that is Male or Female, &c. 
When we ſpeak of the Male we ſay K. When we 
72 of the Female we ſay, She, bat n we » oy of a 


Thing 
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_—_ that is neither of the Male nor Female Sex, we 
it. J 

8 How many Genders have the Latins ? 

A. They commmonly reckon /e; but the three Chief 
are the M.;ſcu/ine, ſignifying the Male Sex ; the Femining, 
ſigmifying the Fals ; and the Neuter, ſigniſy ing neither 
one nor the other. But J have already obſerved, that 
theſe Genders among the Latins do not always diſtinguiſh 
the Sex. 

Q. From whence comes the Word Caſe? 

A. From the Latin Word C. ſut, which comes from 
Caoſum, the Supine of Cadere to fall. Caſe being as it were 
(awong the Latins) the Falling of the Noun : for the firſt 
or Nominate Caſe is Dius, then by declining or bending 
down, it falls into Dei, which falls into Deo, &c. But 
Ut jocularia, ridens, Percurro: quanquam ridentem dicere 
werum quidem vetat? | 

Q. Whence comes the Word Gender ? 

A. From the Latin Word Genus, which comes from 
the Greet Genos, a Word of the ſame Signification. 


—— —_— 4 4 


— . 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the ARTICLES. 


ECAUSE Nours commonly fignify Things in 4 
general and large Senſe and Manner, certain Words 
called Articles are made Uſe of in ſome Languages as in the 
Griek, Welch, Engliſh, and ſeverel others, to determine 
and fix their Signification, and apply them to a particular 
Thing. Maier 24.3 | | 
. For Example, if we fay,. It is a Happineſs to be a 1 
this Expreſſion is large and not determined, for it may 
King of England, Sweden, or any other Place; but if you 
add the to the Word King, it fixes and determines of 
what Place you mean it is a Happineſs to be a Ang, and 
cannot be underſtood but of the King of a particular Place 
or ops mentioned juſt. before. We therefore generally 
ſet before Subſtantive; for the more clear and parti- 
| ; C 
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cular expreſſing of them, two Words called Articles, 4 
e and The. Rk, 


* An Article is a Word ſet before a Subſtan- 
tive, for the clearer and more particular expref- 
ſing of it; as a Man, that is, ſome Man or 
other ; the Man, that is, ſome certain Man, of 
whom you have ſpoke before. | 


— 


* There are two Articles, A and The, 


Note, Theſe are really Aajectives, and are uſed almoſt 
after the ſame Manner as other Aajectiues. Therefore 
I have not made the Article (as ſome have done, and 
as the late Learned Dr. Hickes told me he was for having 
it made) a diſtin& Part of Speech, Theſe Articles anſwer 
to Un and Le of the French, and to Ein and Der of the 
Germans, It is true, the Articles are but few, but they 
are of very frequent Uſe, and ſuch as will diſcover any 
Stranger in the World from a natural Exgliſpman: And in- 
deed it is not every Eng/i/oman that knows how rightly 
to uſe them, Though theſe be not abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſome Languages, for the Latin is without them ; yet they 
are ſo convenient for the Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of 
Speech to others that all the fern Languages have them, 
though variouſly uſed in each; and the Eaftern Tongues 
have their He Emphaticum, and the Greek have its ö, which 
anſwers to one of our Articles. | 


A is an Article that may be applied indif- 
ferently to any one particular Perſon or Thing. 


4is a Numeral Article, or an Article of Number, and 
kynifies as much as One; though leſs emphatically ; that 
ls, not in ſo ſtrict a Senſe as One, unleſs in this Phraſe 
all to a Man, . 5 ; 
* But 
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* But when the Subſtantive begins with 2 
Vowel, or h, then we write * ay, inſtead of 
A, if the h be ſounded; as an Eye, an Hour; 
but a Hare, a Hand, an Habit, or a Habit. 


Note, A or An, denotes or ggniſies the applying of 2 
general Word to ſome one particular Perſon or Thing, in 
a large and undeterminetl/Senſe ; that is, not telling what 
particular Perſon or Thing you mean; as Patience is a Fir. 
tue; and therefore is ſet only before Nouns of the Singular 
Number; for if a general Word be applied to more Parti- 
culars than one, it is expreſſed by the Plural Number, 
This is a particular Phrate, a very few Verſes ; a very few 
Men; where note, A is not put before the Sub/tantive Ver. 
ſes or Men, but before the 4gjet{ive Few, uſed as a Sub- 
flanti ve; for a Few of the Men, F being left out. 


-. * The is an Article that declares, or ſhews, 
what particular Thing or Perſon is meant in 
ſpeaking or writing. It ſignifies as tnuch as 

„but leſs emphatically, that is, not ſo fully. 


Note, The denotes or ſigniſies the Determination or fix- 
ing the Senfe.of one or more Particulars; as we ſay Earth, 
when we mean the Element of Earth; but we ſay, th: 
Earth, when we mean the Terreſlial. Globe, or the Glebe 
F the. Barth»(which is a determinate or fixed Individual 
or Particular.) So we ſay, z Battle, when we (peak of 
ſome one particular Battle. 

The is a-Demonſiratiyve Article, -becauſe it ſhews what 
Particular you mean, and is applied only to fuch a Perſon 
or Thing, as the Hearer or Reader knows or hath Reaſon 
to know, becauſe of its Eminence, or becauſe of its being 
mentioned before. | 1 

This Article is ſet both before the Singular and Plural 


Number; becauſe we can ſpeak determinately, or in a fixed 


aw 


An from the Saxon An, unus, Goth, Ains, Gre th 


Unum. Vide Voſi, Etymol. in Voce Unuz. 
Senſe, 


Senſe, 


| that 1: 


robbea 
an un 
deterr 
or Pat 
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Senſe, as well of many as of one Particular; as, the Man, 

a that is, he who wrote the Book ; the Men, that is, they who 
of robbed the Houſe. In ſhort, A, or Ah, does moſtly note 
an ondetermined Particularity or Unity: The commonly 
determines the Kind or Kinds, the Sort or Sorts, Particular 
or Particulars 'of Things. 7 | | 


Farther Obſervations concerning the Articles. 


1. The Articles do properly belong to the Nouns Sub- 
fantive, and are put before them; yet where the AdjeFive 
goes before the Subſtantiwe, as it generally does, the Article 
is put before the Adjective; as, à wi/e King, a pretiy Bird. 


2 


Except after ſuch and what, and the Adverbs of Com- 


* pariſon; as, /o, too, (and ſcarcely after any other Words) 
„dere the Article 4 is put between the AdjeRtive and its 


Subſtantive ; as, Such a Man, he gave me ſuch a Book; 
too little a Coat ; too big a Pot. What a Man is he? What 
a Noiſe is that ? He is as great a Clown as you. Heis as fill 
a Man, &c. What a ſneaking Man is he? (which 2 
is generally placed before them.) 3 
Theſe are particular Phraſes or Ways of {| king, Many 
a Man, for many Men; never a Man, for xo Man: Though 
there is the ſame Difference between many a Man, and 
many Men; neuer a Man, and no Man, as there is between 
every Man, and all Men; for mam a Man, never a Man, 
every Man, are taken Diſtributively, and the others are 


: 1 taken Collectively, as they call it. TED 
aal 2. We do not ſet theſe Articles before any Adjective, 
* that does vertually, or in effect, include them in itſelf; as 


in ane Man, ſame Man, any Man. this or that World; where 
one, ſome, any, do vertually include 2. So that and this 


— lignify as much as he. > „ 
* 3. The Articles are not put to the Pronazzs, I, Thou, You, 
eing We, Ye, M., Thy, Our, &c. We do indeed uſe them be- 


fore ſame, ſelf, he, ſhe ; as the ſame, the ſelf, a or the be, 
a or the ſhe; yet here ſome Subſtantive/is underſtood, as 
the ſame, that is, Pexſon or Thing; and ſo of the reſt. 

4- Adjectives, when they are uſed as Subſtantives, admit 
of the Articles before them, as the News, the Aajective, the + 
dul tanie: Where in the firſt Word Things, in the other 
two 


| ; * ok. ae 1 * . 
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two Noun and Word are underſtood : So likewiſe in theſe Ex. 
amples, A many, put for a Multitude ; 4 Score, a Hundred, a 
| 2 a Millien ; the Article à is ſet before them, be. 
cauſe they are counted Subſtantives : But all the other Car. 
dinal Numbers, ſuch as one, two, three, and their Com- 
unds, thirteen, fourteen, & e. have no Articles before them; 
ba the Ordinal Numbers, ſuch are fut, ſecond, third, and 
their Compounds, #hirteen, fourteen, &c. admit or take 
the before them, as the firſt Book, William the Third. 

5. The Articles are not put before Nouns, when uſed 
in a general and Senſe, as, Virtue alone makes a Min 
happy, Money anſwers all Things, For in this Sentence, 
the Piety of the Queen makes her beloved; he we muſt (ay 
the Piel, becauſe of the Queen being added to it makes i 
paiticular, | 
6. The Articles are not ſet before the particular Name 
of Virtues ; as Juſtice, Sobriety, &c. Of Fices ; as Dru 
henneſs, &c. Of Metals; as Gold, Silver, &c. Of Corn; u 
Wheat, &c. Of Herbs; as Marjoram, &c, 

7. The Articles are not put before a proper Name, be- 
cauſe that of {itſelf includes or fignifies a determinate li- 
dividual or particular Thing. FLO 
Except. I. When it is Fr Dittinction Sake; as H. it 
a Churchil ; that is, one whoſe Name is Churchil ; ſo th 
Talbots, that is, the Family of the Talbots: Or by Way of 
Eminency, as the nds, the Caeſars, the Marlborough, 
the Eugenes ; any brave and valiant Men being called by 
thoſe Names. 

2. When ſome Subſtantive is underſtood ; as 70 Alle. 

marle, that is, the Ship Albemarle. He was drowned it 
the Thames, in the Rhine, or in the Danube, i, e. In the 
River Thames, Cc. River being underſtood, 

8. Sometimes the Articles alter the Senſe of the Exprel- 
ſion ; as Thomas is a good Man, Thomas js the good Ma 
that is, the Maſter of the Houſe, or the Huſband. 

There are ſeveral other Obſervations which we might 
add concerning the Article ; but theſe ſhall ſuffice for the 
preſent, only we ſhall take Notice of the Diviſion of the 
Articles into Definite and Indefinite. 

The Definite Article is The which reſtrains or deter- 


mines the Senſe of the Word, it is put before, to ſome The 


ticular, 


. 
2. 


8{ 
3 > 


. 


Q. 
A. 
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A. 
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The Indefinite Article is A, which leaves the Senſe of 
the Word, to which it is prefixed, undetermined to what 
Particular you mean. 


Queſtion: relating to the Seventh Chapter, 


m. Q. hat is an Article? 

m 4 An Article is a Word ſet before à Subſtantive, for 

We clearer and more particular expreſſing of it. | 
; Q. How many Articles are there? 

(ad A. Two, A and The. 

0 Q. What is the Uſe of the Articles ? 


Ln A. To determine and fix the Signification or Senſe of 
fe Nouns, and apply them to a particular Thing, 


Q. What is the Difference between A and The! 

A. Ais uſed in a larger and more general Senſe; as, 
Ser what it is for a Man ta have to do with ungrateful People. 
mes , Mar, that is, any Man. But The is uſed to determine 
and diſtinguiſh individually and particularly Subſtantives 
common, which are applicable to diverſe Subjects: For 
be. ample, The Grecian Empire flouriſhed under Alexander the 
[ 4 Great, that is, that particular Empire. So the Words Pa- 


lace and Prince are common Nouns, which may be applied 


to any Palace or any Prince : which Words being put 
þ without an Article before them in this Phraſe, a Palace of 
% « Prince, they afford no diſtin Idea or Notion of what 
" Palace, or of what Prince you ſpeak; but if you put to 
fy thoſe two Words the Article The, as The Palace of the 
| BY Prince, thereby we are given to underſtand, that it is ſuch 
A L Palace, and the Palace of ſuch a Prince which we are ſup- 
%. oed to know, or to have heard mentioned juſt before, 
+. Q, In this Sentence Peter loves God ? avby has the Word 
Peter never an Article before it? 
Ry A. Becauſe it is a proper Name, and proper Names have 


naturally no Article ſet before them becauſe they do of 


themſelves individually or 8 diſtinguiſh the Things 
jon KL Perſons of which one ſpeaks, and they, being thus par- 
x ticularly diſtinguiſhed, need not any more Agen iſ- 
ro tinetion. And for this Reaſon, the Word God, ſignifyin 


the Sovereign Being. has no Article before it, 80 likewle. 


* the Names of Countries Provinces, Rivers, Mountains, &c. 
Par- have no Articles before them. 918 Q Ds 


'\ 


1 - 
=. 
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Q. Do thry thin never ſet the Article before proper Names? 

A, Ves ſometimes; but then it is when ſome Word 
is underitood, or elſe when it is uſed by Way of Diſtinc- 
tion or Eminence: ſo we likewiſe ſay, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Iſaac, the God of Jacob, by Way of Diſtinction 
from the falſe Gods worſhipped, by. the Heatheny, | 

Uſe; it-is true, has eſtabliſled'a great many Exceptions, 
but they may be pretty fitirly accounted for by the Rules 
we have already laid down; if not reduced to them. 

Q. Are the Articles cer put before the Adjective? 

A. Ves; for though the Adjectives are not of them- 
ſelves capable of receiving an Article before them, they be- 
ing only applied to Subſtantives, to tell what they are, yet 
they often do admit one before them, but then it is al- 
ways by Vertue of ſome Subſtantive expreſſed or under- 
ſtood, as will more fully appear by the following Exam- 
ples ; as Alexander the Great, Anne the Rrrotuned, Charles 
the Firſt ; that is, Alexander the great King, or, the great 
Alexander: So Anne the renowned Queen, or the renowned 
Jacen Anne; ſo Charles the Firſt King, that is, he who aa; 
the firft Ring of England of that Name; ſo, He is the hij- 
pieft of all Men, that is, the happieſt Man, &c. The Good of 
Geods, i. e: the good Thing / good Things: He came the laſt, 
1. e. the Lateſt Man. In like manner we ſay, The Good, 
the Whites, the Blacks ; but theſe are put ſubſtantively, for 
the good Things, the white Colours, the black Colours ; where 
you ſee Things and Colours are underſtood. 

Q. Have the Pronouns any Articles befere them ? 

A. No; And the Reaſons; why they have them not, are 
the ſame with thoſe given under the fifth Queſtion, But if 
by Chance any-Prororh ſhould receive an Article, the Rea- 
ſon is the ſame with that given under the ſixth Queſtion, 

Q. Have all Languages the Articles? 

A.” No: For the Latin is without them. 

Q. I the Article of any great Service to a Language? 

A. Ves: For it contributes very much to the expreſſing 
neatly and clearly certain Reſpects, and certain Properties 
which could not be ſignifſed but by Help-of the Article, 
and conſequently there is no Doubt to be made, but that all 
thoſe Tongues, which admit of the Article, have a great 
Advantage over the Latin, in that the Article being expreſſed, 
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xr left out, makes a great Alteration in the Senſe, which 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed in Latin; for Example, The De- 
vil ſaid to our Saviour, in the Wilderneſs, Si tu es Filius 
Dei, which is, If,you are @ Son of God, or, If you are the 
Son of, God ; for theſe Latin Words may receive two Senſes, 
which may be eaſily determined in the Languages . which 
[ bave the Article; but cannot ſ@ well in. the Latin, 

Q. I bence comes the Ward Article? 

A. From the Latin, Word Articulus, a little joint: The 
Article having in ſome: Sort the ſame Uſe in a Sentence, 
as a Joint has in the Body. 

Q, Whance comes the Word Definite ? 

A. From Nefiaitut, which ſignifies determined or limited. 
Q. Mhonce comes tht Word Indefinite ? 

4. From lndefinitus, which ſignifies undetermined or 
unlimited. 

Q. What di you, man by Individual? 

A. By Individual, I mean any one Thing or Perſon, 
from Indiuiduus, that is, :ndivitble ; for one individual 
Thing, or Perſon, cannot be divided into more Particulars 
of that Sort; or Individual is Single, Individually, Sing). 


* 


— — — —— — 


CHAP, VN. 
of the- PREPOSITIONS. 


22 Prepofitions, of which we ſhall now treat, and 
the Conjunctions, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereaf- 
ter, are, as it were, the Nerwes and Ligaments of all Diſ- 
courſe s and we cannot attain: to a right Knowledge of 
any Language, without a good Underſtanding of theſe 
two Parts of Speech, The other Parts of Speech are Ma- 
terials; prepared for the n ; but the Prepoſitions and 
2 are the Martar and Li 
an 


me which are to cement 
ng join thoſe Materials together. But we muſt not ſay fo 
* of thoſe Px ons Which are inſeparable from Words, and 
le, which more ſtrictly ſpeak ing are not ſo much Prepoſitions, 
all in reſpect to our Language, as they are in Ap a to the 
at language from whence. we have borrowed We 
d, WH might therefore paſa them by, as, ſuppoling them to be 

I ſufficiently 
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ſufficently comprehended under the Words from which 
they are inſeparable ; but for the Sake of thoſe who knoy 
— * but Exgliſb, and that I may give them a clear Iden 
or Notion of this Sort of Prepoſitions, I ſhall explain the 
chief of them, when I come to that Part of the Grammar 
called Etymology, _ 

But before I come to define what are Prepoſitions, and 
ſhew you their Significancy and Force, I ſhall entertain 
you with an Obſervation of the Great Mr. Locle“ relatin 
to Prepoſitions, ConjunAions, &c, which by ſome are calle? 
Particles, as it were, little Parts of Speech.“ Beſides Words, 
ſays that great Man, which are Names of Idea's [Notions] 
in the Mind, there area great many others that are made 
uſe of to ſignify the Connexion [Jeining] that the Mind 
gives to Idea's or Propoſitions one with another. The Mind, 
n communicating its Thoughts to others, does not only 
need Signs of the Idea's it has then before it, but others 
alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its 
own at that Time, relating to thoſe Idea's. This it does 
ſeveral Ways; as, Js and Js not, are the general Marks of 
the Mind, affirming or denying. But beſides Affirmation 
or Negation, without which there is in Words no Truth 
or Falſehood, the Mind does, in declaring its Sentiment: 
to others, connect not only the Parts of Prepoſitions, but 
whole Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral Rela- 
tions and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe, 

The Words whereby it ſignifies what Connexion it gives 
to the ſeveral Affirmations and Negations, that it unites 
m one continued Reaſoning or Narration, are generally 
called Particles; and it is in the Right Uſe of theſe that 
the Clearneſs and Beauty of a good Stile more particularly 
conſiſts, To think well it is not enough, that a Man 
has dea's clear and diftin& in his Thoughts, nor that he 
obſerves the Agreement or Pp of ſome of them; 
but he muſt have a Train of Thoughts and obſerve the 
Dependence of his Thoughts and Reaſonings one upon 
another. And to expreſs well ſuch methodical and rational 
Thoughts, he muſt have Words to ſhew what Connexion, 
Reſtriction, Diſtinction, O fition, E 1, &c, he gives 
to each reſpective Part of his Di/cour/e, To miſtake in any 
of theſe is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his . 
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And therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not tru- 
ly, by themſelves, the Names of any Ideas, are of ſuch 
conſtant and indiſpenſable Uſe in Language, and ſo much 
contribute to Mens expreſſing themſelves well. 

This Part of Grammar has been, *perhaps, as much neg- 
leted, as ſome others over diligently cultivated, It is as 
for Men to write one after another, of Caſes and Genders, 
Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines 3 in theſe and the 
like, there has been 2 Diligence uſed; and Particles 
themſelves, in ſome Languages have been, with great 
Shew of Exactneſe, ranked into their ſeveral — — 
But though 8 and Conjun#ions, &c, are Names 
well known in Grammer, and the Particles contained un- 
der them, carefully ranked into their diſtinct Sub diviſi- 
ons; yet he who would ſhew the right Uſe of articles, 


little more Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and ob- 


Neither is it enough, for the Explaining of theſe Mordes, 
to render them, as is uſual in Dictionaries, by Words of 
another Tongue which come neareſt to their Signif ca 
tion; for what is meant by them is commonly as herd 
to be underſtood in one, as another Language. They are 
all Marks of ſome Action, or Intimatian of the Mind; and 
therefore to underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, 
Poſtures, Stands, Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, 
and ſeveral other Thoughts of the Mind, for which we 
have either none, or very deficient Names, are diligently 
to be ſtudied. Of theſe there are great Variety, much 
exceeding the Number of the Particles that moſt Lang ua- 
ges have to expreſs them by ; and therefore it is not to be 
wondered, that moſt of theſe Particles have diverſe, and 
ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the Hebreav 
Tongue, there is a Particle conſiſting but of one Letter, 
of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, Seventy, 
I am ſure above fifty ſeveral Significations,” Human Un- 


derſlanding, I. 3. p. 399, 450, Ce. 


being added to * Parts of Speech, 


ſerves 


and what Significancy and Force they have, mult take a 


ſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourliny. - 


* A'Prepoſition is a Part of Speech, which, 
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ſerves to mark or ſignify their State or Refe- 
rence to each other. 


Note, By a Part of Speech, is meant a Word, for wry 
Word is a Part of our Speech, I uſe the Word added; for 
though the Prepoſition is added chiefly to the Nown Sub. 
anti ve, yet it is alſo added to other Parts of uy as for 
Example; before the Pronoun ; as, he came 7 him, or from 
me: Before the Verb; as, 70 fight, to read, &c. Before 
the Participlez as, after having read; Before the Article; 
as, with the Help of a Sword ; Before the Adverb as, from 
h, nce 3 and ſometimes af.er the Word it governs ; as, What 
aid you [ell this for P 

It rue to mark or ſignify their State or References to each 
ether ; That is, it ſhews what Reſpect or Relation one 
Thing has to another ; as, Peter goes over the Bridge, or 
under it: I go to the Place, or from it: 80 as to its Sat- 
John dwells at the Market ; Charles lives in the College; 
3 within the City, or without it, Or you may take 

t [ us, : 

A Prepofition it a Word added to other Moral, to foe the 

Respect, or Relation one Thing has to another, 


* The Engliþ Tongue has no Diverſity of 
Caſes (which the Greets and Latins eſpecially 
have) but does all that by the Help of Prepo. 
fitions, which the Greeks and Latins did partly 
by Prepoſitions, and partly by the Diverſity 
or Difference of Caſes, 


Note, We ſhall therefore treat of the Doctrine of Prepo- 
fitions, next to that of Neun, Sub/lamtive, ſince they are 
put chiefly before $ub//antives, and becauſe the Meaning of 
theſe Particles, or little Words, being ri underſtood, 
the whole Syntax, or Con/trudion of Fo antivei, ts learnt 
at the ſame Time. 

Far the Prepoſition being prefixed. or ſet before the Sub- 
flantive ſhews what Reſped or Relation that Subftantiv 
hath to that Word which went before jt ; whether it be a 


a Virb 
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a Verb, a Noun, or any other Part of Speech; as, the Tem- 
ple of the Lord. 

it we ſhall now proceed to give ſome Account of the 
Prepoſitions, which we will not rank into Ca or Heads, 
but preſent you with the different Acceptations of ſeveral 
of. them, 1 am ſenſible that what I have here done is 
but flight and ſuperficial to what may and ought to be 
done; but if this ſhall meet with any Encouragement, I 
may be excited to make further 2 in theſe 
Matters, by taking more Pains to obſerve nicely the feve- 
ral Poſtures of the Mind in Diſcourſe, I ſhalt treat of 
them in an A/phabetical Manner, 


ABOVE. Sax. BUF AN, BUFON.] “ Above 
chiefly relates to Place, and anſwers to below 


or beneath ;. as, His Chamber is above mine. 


It has alſo divers other Acceptations. 

1, It denotes being higher in Greatne/7, Excellency, or 
any Degrees of Honour, &. As, Ceſar could not abide to 
bawe any above him, i, e. in Power, Cc. Ii. is above him 
In Learning, ' 

2. Above ſignifies beyond, or more than; as, Above hi 
Vrength, i, e. beyond. He minded none of theſe above the 
reſl, 1, e. more than the _ 

3. It denotes, more, or longer than : As, He fought above 
io Hours, i, e. more or longer than, Cc. 

4 It denotes befides : As, Over and above theſe Evilr, 
there Was, &c, i. E. befider, 


e ABOUT. Sax. ABUTAN.] * About re- 
lates both to Place and Time : As, About Noon; 
\bout the Field. 


\ 


1. About is uſed to denote within the Compaſs, or in 
lome Part of; as, They hawe ſet up a Shop about Cheap/ide, 
e. in ſome Part of, or near Tag, t 
2. It ſignifies round about Om hey made a Hedge oy 
2 tbe 
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the Ditch, i. e. round about, &c, They made a Mount about 
the Houſe, i, e. round about, &c, > 

Concerning, or of : As, He aurote about the Circulation of 
the Blood, i, e. Concerning, or of, Wc. 

* 4 at: Jt was about Night, i, e. Nigh, or at 
ight, 

bot Being put to Words of Meaſure ſignifies a/mof, 
near upon, more or leſs than that Meaſure : As, About 
four Fingers long About five Bube! 

About, being put to Verbs, ſignifies ready to do, or the 
future Time of Attion: An, He it about to fight, i, e. bei 
ready to fight 3 be ir about to depart To-morrow, I. e. he will, 

It denotes alſo the preſent Time of Action, and im- 

orts one's being buſied and employed in the doing of any 
hing ; as, / am about Bu/ine/?, 1, e. doing or deſigning it. 


AFTER, Sax. KFTER.] Alter is 1 
Prepoſition which relates to Time and Place. 


It ſerves to denote Pofteriority of Time, and Inferiority of 
Place, or Order, and is put in Oppoſition to Before, 

1. Poftcriority of Time, i. e. a being or coming after: As, 
After the Deluge Abraham was born, i, e. Abrabam came 
into the World, or his Birth was after the Deluge, After 

ulius Ceſar our Saviour was born, i, e. Our Saviour came 
into the World after the Reign of Julius Cæſar. 

2. Inferiority of Place or Order, i. e. A lower Degree of 
Place or Order: As, The Lieutenant comes after the Captain: 
Hes Place is after the Maſter's, 

But After when it is put to Verbs has then Reference 
only to Time: as, After he arrived. | 

There is a particular Senſe of After uſed in Painting 
as when one ſays, To paint after Raphael: To paint after 
Titian, i. e. To copy a Picture alle by Raphael, made 
by Titian. But we may here render After, by According 
to: As alſo in the following Phraſe, He writes after his Ci. 
fy, 1. e. according to. RAE al 

There are ſeveral other Senſes in which After is taken; 
as, He longs after it, i. e. he wiſhes for it with an ardint 
Defire. After all, i. e. After having well . al 

| Things; 
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Things ; every Thing being well conſidered, o likewiſe 
in, 27 ir that, i. e. It being ſo, And this Expreſſion is 
uſed by Way of Connection to Diſcourſe. 


AGAINST. Sax. AGEN, ONGEAN, 
TOGEANES.] * Againſt hath two particular 
Significations very different from one another. 
In one it is uſed to denote Oppoſition, Contra» 
rity z in the other Situation of Place. 


And each of theſe two Significations has alſo two diſtint 
Uſes from one another, 

1, In the firſt Acceptation, Again// ſometimes ſerves to 
denote a direct Oppoſition by which one defigns to fight, to 
attack, to deſtroy a Perſon or Thing, As, To march a- 
gainſt hee Enemy, To conſpire againſt the Queen, To ſpeak "8 
againſt Religion, 1 
do lk ewiſe to mou for or again, where for and again it 1 
are Prepoſitions, Tg or Per/on being underſtood, 'o 

Againſt, alſo, as it relates to Place, ſignifies, ff, over- 1 
＋ 4 as, His Houſe is againſt mine, He lodges againſt 4 
the Chureb, I way placed againſt him. 4 
Secondly, It denores Contiguity, or joining to ; as, in the 
following Inſtances, To fa/trn a 7 ting againit the Wall: He 
ran uþ a Wall againſt our Houſe, 

It fignifies alſo as much as F/ om: as, To defend the Myrtle 
againſt he Cz/d, i, e. from the Cold. 

For, As, He prepares a Dinner againſt To-morrow, i. e. 
for, Ce. 10 
« Laftly, Againfi joined with over, i. e. Over- again, is 
only uſed when Reference is made to the oppoſite Potition 
of ſome Thin g, Perſon, or Place; as, That He uſe was ſraight 
over-againſt Ch other, Over-againſt that Place. He ſſocd 
over- againſt Bim. 

AMONG, or AMONGST. Sax. ONMANG.] 
dignifies as much as Between or Betwixt ; but there is a 
Diſtinction to be obſerved in the Uſe of them. Betwwern 
or Betwixt properly fignifies between two; and therefore 
when we ſpeak of more than two Perſons or Things, it 
ls better to uſe Among. Though I confeſs betzvern or be- 

3 Nu 
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tewixt is ſometimes uſed when the Diſcourſe is of more 
than tue; but it is an improper Way of Speaking, 


AT. Sax. AT.) * At denotes Nearneſs to 
a Thing or Place; alſo, Time, Price, the Inſtru- 
ment, Cauſe, Manner, &c. And'ſignifies as much 


In. As, At School, at Church, at London, i, e. in 
the School, &. It lies at the Bottom, i. e. in the Bottom. 
At the Beginning, i. e. in the Beginning. | 

About, As, At Sun ſet. At Break of Day, i. e. about 
Sun-ſet, &C. | 

Near, or cloſe by. As, He watches at the Door, i. e. 
near the Door, 

For. He fold it at a great Rate, 1. e. for a great, &c. 
What db you ſell it at? i. e. For what do you ſell it ? 

With. As, He plays at Bowls, i. e. with Bowls. 

According to. As, at his Pleaſure, i. e. according to hi; 
Pleaſure. 

On, or Upon. As, Shore it excellent at the Trumpet, 
and at the Lute, i. e. on, &c, Lully is ſeilful at the Haut- 
bey, i. e. on, &c. | 

It is uſed alſo to denote all Sorts of Bu/ine/ſs or Action: 
As, Ta be at Study. To be at Dinner. To be at Writing. 
i. e. He fludics, He dines. He writes, &c. 


BEFORE. Sax. BEFORAN.] - Before 
is uſed to denote Priority of Time, Order, 
Rank, Situation, &c. a 558 


I. It denotes Priority of Time: As, Before the Creation 

of the World. Before the Birth Cbriſi. | 

2. It denotes Priority of Order : As, the Captain marches 
before the Soldiers. The Horſe goes before the Cart. 

3. It is uſed to mark the Setting or Placing of a Per- 
ſon or Thing; and, when thus uſed, it does i ewiſe de- 


note Nearne/s : as, Put it before the Fire, i. e. over-againſ 
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or near, He laid down the Child before S. Paul“ Church, 
i, e. over-againſt, or neur. 

It is uſed by Way of Compariſon, and denotes Preſirence 
of any Kind ; as, Hm value, Gold before Liarning, i. e. 
more than, c. And in this Senſe it ſignifies, as much 
as | 
Beyond. As, In many Art: before all, and in Rhetorick 
behind none 3 before all, 1, e. beyond all. It ſignifies alſo 
ſometimes 


Rather or Sooner, As, Iwill do any Thing before I will 


comply, i. e. rather or ſooner. 1 ſhall want Voice before 1 
Hall want Wards, i. e. ſooner, &c. 


BEHIND, Sax. HIN DAN, BEHIN- 
DAN. Heb. BEHAN D.] “ Behind is a Pre- 
poſition 2 to Place, and is uſed to mark 
the Situation that is directly oppoſite to that 
which is expreſſed by Before. As, Behind he 
Door, behind your Houſe. 


It is uſed likewiſe when' we diſcourſe of Things that 
uaYE hot, u f xing. any Face or Forepart : As, He 
hides himſelf behind the Tree. He lies behind the Bujb. 

It is uſed alſo in a figurative Manner, when we ſpeak 
of a Perſon that excells others in any Thing: As, Ii that 
Part of Learning he leaves all others far behind him, 1. e, 
be excells all eth.r. 


BENEATH, or BELOW. Sax. BE- 
NEOTH.] * Beneath or Below is generally 
uſed in reſpect to Place or Situation, and anſwers 
to Move: As, Beneath the Firmament. 


It is uſed alſo to denote the ny or leſs than 
mother in any Kind. As, He js beneath him in Honour, 
i. e. not ſo honourable, He it beneath, or below him in 
Birth, i. e. not /o well born or deſcended, 

E 4 This 
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This is a particular Phraſe. Jr is beneath, or beloy 
him to do ſo and ſo, i. e. He would ſcorn, &c. 


BETWEEN. Sax. BETWYNAN, BE- 
TWEONAN, or BETWIXT. Sax. BE- 
TWYX, BETWUX, BETWEOX.] “ Be. 
tween or betwixt relates to Time and Place, and is 
ſpoken of two Terms or Words, in which the 
Space of Time or Place, of which we ſpeak, is in- 
cluded : As, Between the Promiſe made to Abra- 
ham, and the Coming of the Meſſias ; i. e. the 
Space of Time which was - from the Time 


when the Promiſe was made to Abraham, and 

to the Time of the Coming of our Saviour, 

Between Heaven and Earth, i. e. The Space that 
is between the Places Heaven and Earth. 


1. And in theſe Phraſes, Between or Betwixt Hope and 
Far: Behauten the Father and Son: Hetaucen you and mt: 
There are always two Terms conſidered, as being equally 
diſtant from the Subject of which we ſpeak, As for In. 
ſtance, in the firſt Sentence, The Man is between Hope and 
Har, i, e. The Man is as diſtant, or far from Hope, as he 
is from Fear ; or, he has as much Hope as he has Fear, 

2, It ſignifies az much as, in the Middle, or thereabout:: 
as, The River ran between the tao Fields, i. e. in the Mid: 
dle, &e., He ſat at Dinner, between or betwixt them, i. e. 

3. It ſerves to denote Society or Union : An, There au a 
Conference between them, There it a great Friandibip be- 
tween %% and me, | 

4. It denotes Participation, or Sharing : An, The Grey i! 
between the White and the Black, i. +. The rey Colour 

— of Part of the white, and Part of the black 

,olour, | 
z. It denotes Privacy : As, That was done between (hen 
beth, i, e. privately, or, that no Perſon joined with them, in 


doing a Thing, ro 
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BEYOND. Sax. BEGEOND, BE- 
GEONDAN] “ Beyond relates chiefly to 
Place, or to the farther Side of which any Thing 
is or goes. As, Beyond the Mountain, Beyond 
Cheapſide. 


e It is uſed alſo to denete any Sort of Exceſs, either 
3 bad, and it is applied to any Moral Things ; or 
hings relating to the Manners of Men: As, He goes be- 
a- ond all in Juſtice, 1. e. He excells all, &c. It pleaſes him 
8 Imagination, i. e. It exceeds your Imagination to think 
how it pleaſes him. He rewarded him beyond his M:rits, 
i, e. The Reward was greater than he deſerwed. 
It ſignifies Superiority in any Thing: As, He went be- 
yond all in Valour, in Strength, i. e. he excelled them, &c. 
Beyond ſignifies alſo as much as, Over; as, He is gone 
beyond See, or over Sea. 
It fignifies alſo on the ot ber Side, and anſwers to 
Behither, or, on this _ * Behither is uſed to de- 
note a Place that is near, as Beyond denotes that which 
is more diſtant or farther off: As, The Parlor lies be! ither 
or on this Side 2h Kitch.n, 1 he Army lies behither er on 
this Side the River, | 


BY, Sax. BE, BI, BIG.) * By denotes 
the Efficient Cauſe of a Thing or Action; (or 
| the Cauſe by which a Thing is. performed or 
done) the Motive which makes one do a Thing, 
and the Means which contribute to that End: 
As, He was ſlain by his Enemy, but was wound 
1 ay by his own Fear, then by bis Enemy's 
word, 


1, It denotes the Efficient Cru/e of a Thing or Adi: 

As, All Things were created by the Word of Gad. 
2, It denotes the Motive which makes one do a Thing 
u, She is hurried on by ber Paſfon. 
E 5 


5 | * 
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3. It is uſed to denote the Meant by which one uſes 
to do a Thing, or which contributes any Way to the 
Doing of it: As, He ſati:fies all the World by hit Conduct: 
he received the Letters by the Pol: he perſuades by hit 
—_— It ſignifies alſo as much as 

n. As, By Day, by Night, i. e. In the Day: Time, &c, 

Through. As, By Cheapfide, i. e. Through Cheapfidr, 

Beſides, As, By the Mark, Beſides, &c. 

At. As, To come by, i, e. To obtain, or come at. There 
= Abundance of other Acceptations, but we muſt not 
enlarge, | 

Be — * Beſide (7, e. by the Side) denotes Nearneſs, 
and ſignifes as much as, 

By, or nigh to. As, He ſat br/ide the River, i, e. by or 
nigh = the River, Lay my Bones be/ide his Bones, i. e. nigh 
to, Wc. | 

It denotes Erring or Wandering, As, He ſhoots beſide 
the Mark, i. e. from, &c, He is befide bim/elf, i. e. mad. 

Except, ſave, or but. As, No body thinks ſo brfide ny: 
Jilf, i. e. except, but, &c, 

But irs chief Uſe is to denote Augmentation or Addition ; 
as, d 
More, more than, over and above : as, There were many 
Things befiae theſe, i. e. more than, Wc. 


FOR. Sax. FOR.] * The Prepoſition For 
has a great many Significations, and denotes 
chiefly for what Purpoſe, End, or Uſe, or for 
whoſe Benefit or Damage any Thing is done; 
% Chriſt died for us. He got a Dinner for 

eter, 


1. Fer, Serves to denote the End or Obje which one 
propoſes in any Action; as, To fight for the Publick Good. 

2. It ſerves to mark the Motive, the Cauſe, the Subject 
of any Action, and may be rendered by, in Confideration of : 


As, God hath done all Things ſor bis own Glory, He docs all 


Things for the Love of Virtue, 1 will write the Book for 
your Sake, 


3. It 
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3. It is uſed to mark the U/ for which a Thing is 
done ; as, Chelſea Hoſpital was built for diſabled Seldiers, 
He bas the Beef for his Dinner. | 

4. It is uſed likewiſe to denote Profit, Advantage, In- 
tere, and may be rendered by, in favour of: as, The Lawyer 
plead; ſor his Client, I do it for your Intereſt. I wrote for 
your Satisfaction. 

5. It is uſed to denote for what a Thing is proper or 
not: As, A good Horſe for the Chariot. It is A for a Cabi- 
net, Ut is @ good Remedy for the Fever, In which laſt Ex- 
ample, to cure is to be underſtood ; and ſo likewiſe in all ſuch 
Sort of Phraſes ; for For is never uſed to ſignify again/}, 
where fore ſome Verb is always to be underſtood, For, 

6. This Prepoſition is uſed to denote Agreement, or Help, 
in Oppoſition to Againſt : as Peter is for me, John i: agaluſt 
me. The Soldier fights for the King. 

7. It is uſed to denote the Conwenience, or Inconvenience 
of a ng As, The Coat is too big for him. The Houſe is 
too little for him, He is big enough for his Age, Under 
this Head we may reduce the Phraſe, /t is well, Sir, for you. 

8. It is uſed to denote Exchange, or Trucking, Recom- 
pence, Retribution, or Reguital, and Payment: As, He 8 
ed Silk for Lace, He gave a Diamond for the Cryfial, He 
rewarded bim for his good Services, To render Evil for E- 
vil, He gave him Money for the Book, Hither we may like» 
wiſe refer theſe Phraſes, Eye for Eye. Fault for Fault. 

9. It is uſed to denote, ie,, in the Place of : As, 1 
will grind for bim, i. e. in his Stead. 1 will watch for you, 
L e. in your Place. Sometimes it ſerves to denote a Mi/- 
take : As, He ſpeaks one Word for another : To take one Per- 
Jon for another ; And in this Senſe we are to take this Phraſe, 
Whom do you take me for? When a Man ſuppoſes all that 
Reſpect is not paid him which he counts his due. 

10. It is uſed to denote the Diſtinction of Things by 
Proportion to ſeveral Perſons : As, He /ets down tavelwe 
Arres for eviry Man, 

11, It denotes the Condition of Per/ons, Things, and 
Times : He wwas taxed enough for his Eftate, i. e. confidering 
bi: fate. He was a loarned Man for thoſe Times, i, e. con» 
ering thoſe Times, 


E 6 12. It 
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12 It is ikewiſe uſed to denote, in the Quality of : Ay, 
He had bin for a Tutor ; He hired him for a Coachman : 
He ſuborned him for a Witneſs. | 

t ſignifies likewiſe as much as, Becauſe of, or By Rea- 
fon of, &c. As, To puniſh a Man for his Crimes, i, e. Be. 
cauſe of, &c, To impriſen him for Debt, i. e. Becauſe of, &c. 
He © uld not walk faſter for Age, i. e. By Reaſon, or, be- 
cat, , &. 

It figaifies , or, to be: As, He was ſent for a Pleage, 
i. e. as, or, 70 be a Pleage, 

During. As, He was choſen for Life, i. e. During Life, 
This Frepoſition is uſed often to denote the Future Tine, 
er Time to come, as in the foregoing Example. 

Concerning, About, As to: A. for me, i. e. concerning me, 
Notwithſtanding, As, After having ſpoke of the Faults 
of a Man, we add, For all that, be is an honeſt Man, i. e. 
Notwwithflanling all that, &C. 


FROM. Sax. FRAM, FROM.] “ Fron 
ſignifies Motion from a Place, and then it is put 
in Oppoſition to To; as, He goes from London 
to York, He goes from School, | 


1. It is uſed to denote the Beginning of Time : As, 
From the Creution of the World. From hrs Birth. 

2. It denotes the Original of Things: As, It grew /o big 
from a ſmall Seed. He is deſcend from the Family of the 
Stuarts, 

3. It denotes the Order of a Thing: As, From Head i 
Foot. From firſt to laft. | 

And in theſe three lait Senſes it is put before Adverb:: 
As, From thence, i. e. from that Place, From hence, i. e. 
from thi: Place, From hne forth, i. e. from this Time, ot, 
at all Times after tl is, 


5 4 It ſi obs o As, He took me from the Ground, 
i, e. off t e Ground. 


IN or INTO, Sax. IN, INTO. ] ® In ſerves 
chiefly to denote, or mark, Time, Place, tl 
Mauer of Being, of Thinking, and ef —_ vr 

| ALS 
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Doing, the Motive which cauſes one to aft, and 
the Means we uſe to aft by. 


In relates to Re, i Into to Motion: As, Peter Ives in 
the Houſe ; not into, c. But, Peter goes into the Cellar. 

1. It relates to Time ; as, In the Summer, in the Winter, 

2. It relates to Place; as, In he City, in the Country. 

Fi It is uſed to denote or mark the different Poffures 
and Di/poſitions of the Body, and the diverſe Manners of 
Exiſtence or Being, either of Per/ons or Things, with Re- 
lation either to At or Nature: As, To be in a ſuppliant 
Pofture. To be in good Health. An Army in Battle Array. 
He is in his Shirt, He is in a Robe of State. 

4+ It ſerves likewiſe to denote the different Circum- 
ſtances of a Perſon's Fortune and Affairs: As, To be in 
Favour. To be rich in Land, in ready Money. To be in War, 
To have his Affairs in a good Condition. 

5. It ſerves alſo to expreſs the different Manners of 
Being, with Relation to the Paſſions and Affections of 
the Soul, to the Thoughts and Operations of the Mind: 
As, To be in Fear. To be in Doubt. To put him into good 
Humour, To take it in good Part. His Memory is in Efleem. 

6. It denotes alſo the Motive and Obje : As, He did it 
in Revenge; he works in Hope. | 

7. It ſignifies as much as Among: As, The avicked has 
wt God in all his Thoughts, i. e. among a/l his Thoughts, 

8. It denotes the os of a Perſon or Thing, whe- 
ther it be into better or worſe: As, They turn Braſs into 
Gold, Narciſſus was changed into a Flower, &c. 

9. In ſignifies ſometimes againſt or into; As, He ran 
the Poker in my Face, He put in his Mouth, 


OF. Sax. OF.] * Of anſwers to the Genitive 
Caſe of the Latins, and admits of the ſame Va- 
riety of Signification with it z whether it be put 
after Subltantives, Adjectives, or Verbs, 


1. It Gignifies the Author of a Thing m as, The Work: of 
Cicero, i, 7. the Works which Cicero wrote, 1 
1. 
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3. It ſignifies the Peer, or Owner of a Thing ; as, 
The ge the E ; 

3. As it ſignifies all Sort of Relation or Reſpect that 
the latter Subſtantive has to the former, ſq it ſignifies na- 
tural Relation; as, The Son of the Karl, or, the Earl's Son, 

4: It ſignifies the Subje# : As, 4 Cup of Water, a Piece 
of Bread. | 

5. It r the Object: As, A Treatiſe of Phyich, i. e. 
concernin N He writes of the Mathematics. 

6. It ignites the Matter of which a Thing is made : 

as, 4 Cup of Gold, a Building of Marble, i. e. 4 Cup made 

of Gold, @ Building made of Marble; which Phraſes ma 

” — into an Adjective ; as, 4 Golden Cup, a Marb 
MI "8. | 

7. is uſed to ſignify the Means or Cau/e; 88, To dit 

of Hunger, to die of @ Conſumption. 

8, It is uſed to mark or denote the dur of a Perſin 


or Thing ; as, 4 Mun of Honour, an Affair of Importance, 
, It ſometimes denotes an Afive Senſe 3 as, 7 be Pro- 
widence of God, i, e. the Providence by which Ged takes cart 
all Things, Sometimes it denotes a Pave Senſe ; as, 
be Fear o Cod, i. e. by which be is feared, Sometimes it 
ſerves to denote both theſe Senſex ; an, The Lowe of God, 
i. e. the Lowe with which God loves his own People z or, the 
Lowe with which good Men love God, 

10. It is ſometimes only a Note of Explication, or Spe- 
eification; as, The City of London, the City of Rome. 

Laſily, It ſignifies as much a» Among 3 as, Of four 
Daughters three were blind, i. e. Among four Daughters, 
From. As, South of London, i. e. South from, We. 

But ſometimes we expreſs Li N when it ſignifies 
Poſſeſſion, by the Genitive Caſe ; as, The King's Palace, 
3 the Palace of the King ; Peter's Hor/e, i. e. the Horſe 
or Feier. 


OFF. Sax, OF.] * Off ſignifies Separation 
or Diſtance: As, To put off bis Coaths, He 
flood off from the Fire. 


1. It denotes Delay,: As, He puts off, i, e. delays. 
2 
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2. OF and Os being joined together denote Inconſtaney 
or Unfettledneſs : As, He is off and on with me, i. e. He 
ſometimes agrees and ſometimes auill not. 


ON. Sax. ON, or UPON; Sax. UP, UPPAN, 
UPPE.] * On or Upon relates both to Time 


and Place : As, On or upon that Day. On or 
upon the Table. 


1. When On or 4 relates to Place it has diverſe Uſes, 
where it is employed in a Senſe more or leſs proper, but 
it every where — the Superiority of the Situation 
[a js, being uppermo or ner, of Fariges or Thingy 
n Reſpe& to one ànother: As, To put the Di on or up- 
the Table, To lie on or _ the Bed. To put hi: Hat on 
„upon bis Head. A Bridge on or upon the Thames. 

2, And in Alluſion to this Acceptation it is uſed jn ſpeak» 
ing of the Impoſition on Raiſing of Taxes, Contributions, 
We, And then it ſerves to denote either the Perſons of 
whom the Taxes are demanded, or the Funds from whence 
the Taxes are raiſed : As, He laid Contributions on or upon 
all the Enemies Country. I. is paid out of the Tax upon 
Malt, and upon Coalt, Candles, &c. 
Ne 3. In ſpeaking of Buſineſs it is uſed to denote what we 
are doing, and the Matter or SubjeQ of our Conver- 
wr lation, Deliberation, or 2 As, To diſpute on or 
15. upon the Subject of, &c. To deliberate on or upon ſuch a 
Propefition, To make Notes on or upon ſuch an Author, 
ies 4 It ſerves alſo to denote the Cauſe or Decaſſag of do- 
mn ing any Thing: As, Upon the News of ber Arrival be pre- 
20 ſent dura | 
the Enemy they fied, 

5. It ſerves to denote by the Vertue or Canſideration 
on of what a Perſon ſays, does, 1 any Thing: As 
7 On or Upon h Hopes ave married, He wentured, relying 

i upon the publick Faith, i. e. By Vertue of, {In Confidera- 
tion of, &c. | 

6. It ſerves alſo to denote the Terms which one makes 
uſe of to affirm any Thing: As, I proteft on er upon my 


Honour. 


On or upon the Advice of the Approach of 
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Honour. On or upon my Conſcience. To favear on or upon 
the Gofpel:s. | 

On or upon does alſo fignify 

Concerning: As, He has agreed on that Mater, i. e. 
concerning, &c. | 
' Alſo Mer: And denotes the Reiteration, or Repeating, 
of ſomething already done, or. ſpoken : As, He hank, ne 
with Letter upon Letter. He repeats Line upon Line, and 
Precept upon Prece pts ; 

en it is added to Verbs, it ſignifies as much a. 

ward, or Continuation: As, To go on, 1. e. to g for add 
&c. And anſwers to Off: As, 7 put on. To f off. 


OUT, or OUT OF. Sax. UT.] * Ou 
or out of refers to the Matter, Pla e, Time, 
Number or Multitude from whence any Perſon 
or Thing comes, goes, is ſought, fetch'd, taken, 
&c. as, He took it out of the Fire. He came out 
of the Church. 


It denotes the Reaſon or Cauſe of a Thing: As, She did 
it out of Spite, i. e. by Reaſon of Spite. 

, ſignifies Diſtance : As, Go out of my Sight, i. e. from 

igbt. 

. ſignifies ot witbin the Reach of : As, Out of Gun- 
Shot, i. e. not within the Reach of, &c. 

It „ Not in. As, Out of Date, Out of Place, 
Out of Fa//ion, Out of Heart, i. e. Not in Date, &c. 


OVER. Sax. OFER.] * Over refers to 
the Height of Place, above which any Thing is 
ſaid to be, or to be done; as, A Black Shower 

hangs over his Head. He holds the Sword over 
her Flead. 


It refers to the Diſlance of Place, beyond or eroſs, or 
overthwart which any Thing moveth or is made to move; 
as, He goes over Sea, i. e. bryond or croſs, &c. | 


Over 
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Over denotes Eæxceſt; as, It comes by over much Eaſe, i. 
e. too much, c. No Body is over happy, i. e too, c. 
It 1 Above ; as, It is not two Fingers over, 1. e. 
above, Oc. 4 | 
It ſignifies through ; as, He is known all over the World, 
i. e. through the whole, &. 

It ſignifies Poxver or Authority ; as, The Captain is over 
the Soldiers, i. e. Above in Command or 3 
Brfid:s : As, He gave me four over, i. e. beſides, &c. 

Being put after Verbs it ſignifies to 4% or leave off ; as, 
He gives over, i. e. he deſiſts, &c. 


THOROUGH or THROUGH. Sax. 
THURH, THRUTH.] * Thorough or 
Through ſerves to mark the Efficient Cauſe (or 
the Cauſe that brings a Thing to paſs) of a 
Thing or Action, the Motive of doing a Thing, 
and the Means that conduce thereto. 


the Permiſſion *f God. The World was created through the 
Peer of Ged, I. e. dy. 

2. The Motive : As, She does it through Envy. 

3. Thorough or Through relates likewiſe to Place, and is 
uſed to denote Preſence and Mowement into Place; as alſo 
the Medium or Middle of Place : As, The Power of God is 
ſeen throughout the World: He ran Him through the Body, 
T ” N of the Sun paſi from Heaven through the Air ta 
the Earth. | 


Quite through, i, e. through both Sides. 


TILL or UNTIL. Sax. TIL.] » or 
Until relates only to Time: As, He Haid till 


l, r Cauſe : As, Nothing is done but through 


Four o Clock. 


'Till Ggnifies Before 3 as, They did not dare to begin che 
47 the Ambaſſadors were come back — 
E. ore. F 


It 
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It denotes Delay: As, He hath born gently with me till 


or until non. 


TO. Sax. TO. ] 7 (or unto, which is not 
ſo much uſed as formerly) ſignifies, 


Sg Motion to a Place: As, 7 go to Rome, to France, 
c. | 
2. Relation: As, Good to his Friends, Fawourable to 
the Church. I give Moncy to Peter. Like to me. 

3. It likewiſe denotes the U/e for which a Thing is de- 
ſigned : As, 4 Mill to grind Coffee, A Baſon to waſh Hands, 
4. It denotes the Capacity, Aptitude and preſent Diſpo- 
ſition: As, 4 Man gualzſied to undertake any Thing. Ut it 
gaſy to do, Wine fit to drink, 

Tt denotes alſo Defign or Intent: As, To invite to Dinner, 
To have ſomewhat to ds, It likewiſe ſignifies as much as, 

In. As, To Day, 1. e. In this Day. To Merrow, i. e. 
In the next Day. 

For. He did it to the End, i. e. for the End. He gave 
ber 500 Pounds to her Portion, i. e. for, or to be her Portion, 

Before. As, He made an Oration to the Queen, i. e. 
before the Queen, He commends I 20 4 Face, i. e. be- 
tore 21, &c. | | 

About, Of, Concerning. As, I follows that I ſpeak 
to that one Part of Honeſly, i. e. about, of, &c. 

Towards. As, Your Kindneſs to me is great, i. e. to- 
wards ur, &c. 

Until. As, The Parliament is prorogued to November, 
i. e. Until Nowember, &c. And here it denotes Delay. 

In Compariſon of. As, He is nothing to me, i. e. Ii 
Compariſon of me. He thinks them Clowns to him, i. e. In 
Compariſon of him. And ſometimes it ſigniſies 

May or Can. As, I have none to camfort me, i. e. who 
may, can, or will comfort me. 

Laſtly, This Prepofition, being put before our Verbs, an- 
ſwers to the Infinitive Mood of the Latins ; as, to fight, pug- 
nare; to teach, docere: Where we may farther obſerve, 
that to fight is as much as fghting ; ſo, to teach, teach- 
ing: As, 1 love to fight, to teach, i. e. 1 love. fighting, 

teaching, 1 


helping 


As t 
longing 
pofetion 

It js 
2 — 

ut Th 
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This Prepoſition is frequently left out both in Speaking 
and Writing: As when we ſay, like me, give me, tell me, 
near me, &. In all which Places, me is put for e me. 

To is ordinarily left out after Verb: of one Sy/lable that im- 
ply a Relation whether of Acquiſition or Motion, . 
before the —— Pronouns, when the Nouns or Pronouns 
immediately follow the Verbs, as, Give me the Cup. Send 
me my Book, Bring me your Sword. And alſo after the 
helping Verbs, Can, Let, &c. And likewiſe before the In- 
finitive Mood. 


TOWARD. Sax. TOWEARD.] * To- 
ward or Towards has much the ſame Significati- 
on as Ward, and is uſed to denote both Time 
and Place, though it does more naturally refer 
to Place than to Time. 


1. It is uſed to denote Time, but without any preciſe 
fixing of it; as, Towards the Spring, towards Noon, to- 
wards the end of the Winter. ö 
2. Byt it gives you a more preciſe and exact Diſtincti- 
on when it is applied to Place; as, The Troops march to- 
wards che Rhine: To have his Eyes turned towards Heaven, 

From Ward (ſee Ward) comes hither-ward, upward, 
derwn-ward, fore-ward, back-ward. : 

As to the Words, touching, concerning, according to, be- 
my to, during, &c. theſe are rather Participles than Pre- 
pofuttons, 


govern a Word or come before it, do become Adverts : 
ut Thelieve, that, in almoſt every Example that is prody- 
ced, ſome Word is underſtood; and if ſo, there is no Need 
that the Prepeſitios ſhould | pap with its own Nature or Pro- 

; for we are to conſider them according to their Senſe 
K - ang not according to the accidental Placing of ſome 

m, | 


UNDER. Sax. UNDER.] * Under is a 


Prepoſition that refers both to Place and Time. 
ut 


It is generally ſaid, that Prepo/itions, when they do not 
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But as it relates to Time, it is ordinarily reſtrained to 
the marking the Time of a Reign or Government: As, Un. 
der the Reign of Queen Anne, Under the Government of Au- 
guſtus Chriſi was born; and by Abbreviation, or for Short. 
neſs Sake, we ſay Under Queen Anne, Under Auguftu, 
And we uſe it in the ſame Acceptation or Senſe in ſpeak. 
ing of the Time of the Birth of any fortunate Perſon; 
as, He was born under a happy Planet, under a fawourabl: 


Conflellation, . © happy Planet, a fawourable Conflella- 
Von ruled at his Birth. 


Under, as it relates to Place, denotes being lower in $i. 


tuation or Place; as, Every Thing that is under Heaven, 
or under the Earth. 


And it is in Alluſion to this Acceptation, when we ſay, 
He retired under the Cannon of ſuch a Place: To put a 
Thing under Lock and Key. 


It ſignifies privately or ſecretly; as, to do a Thing under 
Hand, i. e. privately. 


Lower, as, under Lip, under Side, 1. e. lower. 


WARD. ] * Ward is a Prepaſition that is al- 
ways ſet behind another Word, and denote 
the Tendency of Perſons or Things to one another; 
as, Heaven ward, i. e. 7 Heaven, or toward 
Heaven. 7 


Ward comes from the Saxon Weard, The Saxons lay 
* Eaftweard, Weftweard, as we do Eaftward, Weſtward, 
-X 6. hand Ge Jaf, te. 1... i: 

Of this Word and the Prepoſition To is compounded the 
Prepofition Toward. | 


WITH. Sax. WITH] * With is vſed 
to denote. Conjundtion, Union, Mixture, Socttl), 
. Accompanying, Means, Inſtrument, Manner, CC, 


- 1. It ſerves to denote Conjunction, Union: He is Friend 


2, It 
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2. It denotes Mixture: To put @ little Far- wich 2 
great deal of Oil. h 

3. It denotes Society, or Accompanying : As, To cat 
with his Friends. To go with him. 

4. It is uſed to mark the Means: As, With the Grace 
FG. With the. Help of his Friend. © He purges himſelf 
with Buckthorn. 

5. It marks the Manner of Being or Doing : As, To 
freak with E loquence. To anfiuer with Swvectneſe, with 
Haughtineſs, &c. . 

6. The Inſtrument : As, = N yu with the Sword.” 

7. Oppoſition or Againſt: As, t ke of Marlborou h 
615 with the French, i. e. Againſt, cc. 15 


WITHIN. Sar. BIN NA N, BINNON, 
WIWINNAN, In old Exgliiþb, WITIN 
WITYN.] * Within is a Prepof tion reverting 
both to Time and Place. 


1. When within refers to Place, it ſerves. to denote, 


al- dat the Peron or Thing of which we ſpeak is contained or 
ote; comprehended in that Place. As, Peter is within the 
ny Houſe. He walks within the Garden. | 
f 2. When it refers to Time, it ſerves to fix and determine 
vari Will the Space of Time, with Reſpect to the Thing that is d 
ing: As, He will go within three Days 1t will be fie 
ned within tao Hours. 
rs ſay 
WM WITHOUT. Sax. WITHUTAN, BU- 
1 64 AN.] * thout is put in Oppoſition to 
Within: As, He is not wum, tht re for be 
is without Daors. | 19 1 \ 
uſe e 
ieh, It FOE what they call Privation or Excluſion. SN 


It is uſed to denote Pri vation, that is, in ſpeaking of a 
Good or Advantage we have. not. As, Nothing can be 
_—_ the Grace of God. He paſſes. the Night without 


Sleep, i. e. not having any, &. 
| 2 Exclufion, 
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" Excluſion, or being exempt or free from; as, He þ he 24 
without Paſſion, i. e. free from, &c. = the Q 

Without ſignifies not with ;, as, He did it. without the good, 
Authority of Parliament, i. e. not with, &c. without J,. * 7] 


ing; i. e. not aui th, &c. ſe 
It ſignifies void of ; as, He is without Viſdom, i. e. woid withou 
of, &c. Helis without Riches, i. e. void of, &c ber. 

It ſignifies unieſi or except; as, He will not come with- | 
out being ſent for, i. e. unleſs or except, &c. for, without 
he be ſent for, is not good: Engli/p. 

It ſignifies befides 3. as, There are. two. Hundred with- 
out the Boys, i. e. befides or not counting the Boys. 


Dueſtions reluting to the Eighth Chapter. 


Q. What is a Prepoſition? __ 

A. A Prepofition is a Part of 1 which, being added 
to any other Part of Speech, ſerves to mark or ſignify 
their State or Reference to each other. | 

Q. Whence: comes the. Word Pre poſition? 

A. From Præponere to ſet. or put before. Becauſe it is 
for the moſt Part ſet before Words, though it ſometimes is 
ſet after them. : 


| ftantive ; 
W Ml when ſon 
” 25 4 Subject 
CHAP. IX. "wy 

Of the AdjeHive: 


A8 the Nour Sul flantiwe is uſed to denote the Sub- 
ſtance of any Thing, or the Thing. itſelf ſo the 
Aajective is uſed only to denote its Manner or 

Quality, according, to the different Notions we conceive or 
form of it: For Example, The Word Plant denotes the 
Thing itſelf ; but if I would expreſs ſome 2722 
Ing. to it, I add the Word Fine to Plant, and this Word 
Fine is called an Aajective. | 


* The 
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* The Adjefifve is a Word that expreſſes 
the 3 or Properties of a Thing: As, 
good, bad, wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, &c. 
* The Aljective is joined to its Subſtantive, 
without any Difference of Caſe, Gender, or Nam- 
ber. 


Except in the Words this, which makes the/e ; and that, 
which makes beſe in the Plural. Alſo in who/e and whom, 
from who, -_ ae — _ from her, its from it. 

When th: that relate to two foregoing Subfantiues, 
this refers to- the of and neareft, that to the firft and fur- 
theft: As, Peter the Farmer and John the Shepherd have 
both Expe&ations : This (i. e. John) expects Advantage from 
Cattle, that (i. e. Pater) from the Earth. | 


* The AdjeFive is immediately placed before 
its Subſtantive : As, a good Boy, à good Girl, a 
good Thing ; good Boys, good Girls, good Things. 


Unleſs.» Verb comes. between the AZ-2;we and its: Sub - 
flantive ; as, d, is the Mun, the Man is happy : Or 
when ſome other Word dependeth on the Adjective ; as, 
4 Subject loyal. to his Prince; alſo frequently in Poetry for 
the more harmonious Sounding of the Ferse; as, 


Humane Face Divine. 


* But. when there are mere AdjeZives than 
one joined together, or one AdjeFrve with other 
ords depending on it, the Adjective is gene- 
uy ſet after the Sulſtantive; as, A General 
ah wiſe and valiant; à General very wiſe; 4 
eneral ſkilful in political and military Matters. 


Though 


| 


Sea Fiſh, i. e. 4 Fiſh of the Sea. 
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Though we likewiſe ſay, A wiſe and waliant, a Very 
wiſe General; a _—_ General in political and military 
Matters. So likewiſe when the Article the comes between 
them: As, Charles tbe Fir, William the Third. Alſo 
in theſe * Neun Subſtantive, Verb Paſſive, &c. 
A Neun Subſtantive, with its Aajective, is reckoned az 
one compounded Word (and ſo is _ governing Word 
with the Words that depend on it): Whence the Subſtan- 
tive and Adjective ſo joined do often take another Adije- 
ctive, and ſometimes a Third, and ſo on: As, 4 Man, 
an old Man, a good old Man, a very good old Man, a wery 
learned, judicious, ſober Man. | 

Dr. Wallis takes Notice of two Sorts of Adjectives which 
are always ſet before their Suſtantivee; the firſt he calls 
an Aajective peſſaſtve, the other an Agjefive re _ 
But we have endeavoured to prove, that what the Doctor 
calls an Adjeive poſſeſſive is really a Genitive Caſe. 
See Chap. V. 


When two Subſtantives are put together in 


Compoſition, the firſt takes to itſelf che Na- 
ture of an Adjective, and is commonly joined to 
the following Subſtantive by a (-) Hyphen; as a 


Note, If we reckon this firſt Subflanti ve as an Aajective, 
we may properly enough call it, with Dr. Wallis, an Ai. 
jective reſpefive ; becauſe all Manner of Reſpect or Rela- 
tion is denoted by it, except Poſſeſſion; as, A Sea Fih, 
i. e. A Fiſh of the Sea, or a Fiſh belonging to the Sea; 
a Wine Veſſel, i. e. for Wine, or a Veſſel deſigned to put 
Wine in; 4 Turkey Voyage, i. e. a Voyage to Turiy. 
Home- made, i. e. made at Home; Self-lowe, or the Love 
of one's ſelf; Man-Slaughter, or the Slaughter of a Mas; 
a Gold Ring, or a Ring made of Go lc. 
But we may reckon theſe Words only compounded Sb. 
fantives ; ſince it is uſual only for Auſectivei to be joined 
to Subftanitiwves ; and indeed in moſt of them ſome othe! 


Word may be fairly underſtood ; . as, in Sun. pine, bY 


the Shit 
In Self 
Gold-Ri, 
that, in 
that ſho! 
As the 1 

Aches 
other M 
as little 
afterwal 

Adjedi 
and ther 

Ther! 


' jellies, 


Ety mol 

It has 
added tt 
the Sub 
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the Shine of, the Sun; where of may be underſtood : 80 
in Self-Torment, i. e. the Torment of one's ſelf ; So a 
Gold-Ring, i. e. a Ring of Gold. Here we may obſerve 
that, in Subſtantives thus compounded, the Subſtantive 
that ſhould be firſt is, for better Sound Sake, placed laſt : 
As the Head ach, the Ach of the Head. 

Adjefives are often uſed as Subſantives ; as, others, for 
other Men, or other Things : So One has in the Plural Ones, 
as little Ones. But we ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of this 
afterward. 

Adjetives do alſo often take the Nature of Adverb, 
and then are reckoned as ſuch ; as, / done, &c. 

There are other Things obſervable relating to the Ad- 


- jeftivves, for which ſee Chap. III. and V. as likewiſe the 


Kymalogy: 

It has obſerved, that generally the Article The is 
added to Adjectives when uſed as Subſtantives; or when 
the Subſtantive is left out; as, 


© The Long are lazy, the Little are loud, 
The Fair are ſluttiſh, the Foul are proud. 
See Chap. VIII. 


So all the Ordinal Numbers, as firſt, ſecond, c. are 
never added to a Subſtantive Plural. | 
It may not be amiſs to take Notice of the Uſe of ſome 
Adjeftivves. Sundry and Both are added only to Subſtantives 
Plural : As, ſundry Times; both the Men. For, Both the Man 
and the Woman f, is a particular Way of ſpeaking. All, 
05-40 4 5 Guts | ” ' . — a bein g 


* 8 — 
lh. _—— 8 
— 


Or perhaps it may be not ſo much for better Sound 
Sake, as for the Weight and Emphaſis of the Expreſſion; 
where the preceding Part is that which is molt to be 
taken Notice of, as ſpecifying and particularizing the 
otherwiſe general Idea: N 

not any Veel but a Vine-Veſſel. The like may be obſerv- 
ed in all Words of this Kind. | 
+ That is accidental. Both is in Saxon Butu, or Butzuu, 


ot Ba, or Batwa, as much as by two, If the baue are of 


F the 


ot Fiſe in general, but Sa- Fi; 


| 
| 
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being put to a Sub/antive of the Singular Number, fig. 
nifies the whole Quantity; as, All the Wine, i. e. the 
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whole Quantity of the Vine: but being put to a Subſfan- 
ive Plural, it ſignifies the whole Number, as, A the 
Beys, i. e. all the Number of the Boys. Every is joined 
only to a Subſtantive Singular, as, Every Man, every Boy, 
not Every Men, mm Boys. Much is added to a Subftan- 
tive Singular, and denotes a great Quantity; as, Much 
Wine, i. e. a great deal of Mine. Many is joined with a 
Subſtantive Plural, and ſignifies a great Number; as, Many 
Men, for a great Number of Men. For Many a Man 
is a particular Phraſe. More, with a Subſtantive Singular, 
ſignifies a greater Quantity ; as, More Wine, i. e. a greater 


Quantity of Wine. But when added to a Subſtantive 


„ 


Plural, it denotes a greater Number; as, More Men, i. e. a 
greater Number. So Mot, with a Subſtantive Singular, de- 
notes the greateſt Quantity; with a Subſtantive Plural the 
greateſt Number. Each is joined only to a Subſtantive 
Singular, as, Each Man, not each Men. As to the Word 
Enough, whether it be joined to a Subſtantive Singular or 
Plural, as, Wine enough, Books enough, I ſee no Reaſon for 
a different Spelling ; though I grant it is uſual to pro- 


nounce-it when joined to a Noun Plural more ſoftly * ; 


as, enow. 
For No, when the Subſtantive does not follow, we uſe 
Nene, as, Is there any Beer ? There is none. We likewiſe 
uſe None with'the Addition of theſe Words, of it, in the 
Beginning, Middle, or End of a Sentence, ' -/ 


. — 


the ſame Kind; as, Tavo Men, they may be put Plurally ; 
but if the taube are of different Kinds, they muſt be men- 
tioned ſingularly, and ſeverally ; as, Both the Man and 
Woman, Both the Horſe and hi; Rider, &c. 

„This Difference of Pronunciation ma 
the Remains of the antient Declenſions. In Saxon the No- 
minative Singular Maſculine is Genoh, the Plural Genobe. 
In Gothickh, the Singular is Ganah, the Plural Ganoha, I 
find no Difference in our old-Eng/ih, of Robert of Glouce/- 
ter, between Singular and Plural, both are expreſſed by 
the ſame Word Tuo or Trowe, | = 
: | Queſtion! 


poſſibly be 


agreement 
but -this 
Senſe in 
lates- to 
Thin eva 
1s f ſu 
IS more 1 
preſs this 
turned int 


Ther 
Prfitive, 
x /oft » 


1. The 


Thing to 
Wherefore 
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Queſtions relating to the Ninth Chapter, 

O. What is an Adjective? 

A. The AdjeAive is a Word that expreſſes the Qualities 
or Properties of a Thing: As, good, bad, wiſe, focliſh, 
great, ſinall, &c. | | | 

Q. Where is the Adjective to be placed? 

A. Before its Subfantive. 

Q. Is it always to be ſet before the Subſtantive ? 

A. Not always. [See the Exceptions.] + 


« * A. a. ad that. aw Md aL. a 


— — — 
"_ 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Compariſon of Adjectives. 


Ompariſen is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Setting of two 
or more Things together in the Mind, in order to 
conſider their Likeneſs or Unlikene/5, their Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, their Extent, Time, and other Circumſtances ; 
but this is not what we are to treat of here; for the 
Senſe in which we are to treat of Compariſon is, as it re- 
lates- to AdjeFives which do make a Compariſon between 
Things, as that one is /uch, another is more ſuch, another 
1s m ſuch : So, of three ſoft Things, one is %%, another 
is more /oft, and the third is e of all. Now, to ex- 
preſs this Compariſon between Things, Agjedives are 
turned into other Endings. | 


There are three Degrees of Compariſon, the 
Pofitive, the Comparative, and the Superlative; 


« ſoft, ſofter, ſofteſt. 


1. The Poſitive Degree is uſed to denote or ſignify a 
Thing to be fimply ſuch ; as, %% Woull, a fair Woman 1 
Wherefore this is properly young no Degree, it — 

2 C 
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the Thing to be % without having any Relation or Re. 
ſpect to any other Thing. | 

2. The Comparative Degree is uſed to denote a Thing 
to be more /uch than another Thing; as, Jefter or more ſoft 
Wooll, a fairer, or more fair Woman. nd in this De- 
gree the Compariſon begins to be made, it haying Rela- 
tion to ſome other Wooll that is not / /t, or to ſome 
other Woman that is not /o fair. 

3. The Superlative Degree is uſed to denote the Thing 
to be moſt ſuch; as, the ſofteſt, or moſt ſoft Wooll, the 
fairrſt, or moſt fair Woman. 


The Comparative Degree is formed or made 
by putting er to the Poſitive : As, Softer, fairer ; 


Which Words are made by putting cr to the Poſitive /t 
and fair. 

But if the Poſitive Degree ends in e, then you cut of 
the firſt e, or, which is all one, only add r, to make the 
Comparative: As, wi/e, wiſer ; for if you were to add 
er * to 4vi/e, and not cut off the ſirſt e, it would be wiſer. 


The Superlative Degree is formed or made 
by putting ef to be Poſitive z as, Softeſt, Faireſt; 


Which are made by putting f to the Poſitives aft and 


air. 
But if. the Poſitive ends in e, then the firſt e is cut off, 
ar, which is all one, + / is only added to make the S- 
perlatiue; as, Wiſcft, ec. ka | 
The Comparative Degree is likewiſe expreſſed by adding 
the Adverb more to the Poſitive; as, /oft, more /oft, or 
ſefter : So likewiſe the Superlative Degree is expreſſed by 


— 


nn » * — ” — 2 „„ 


* The Comparative in Saxon has er, ere, ar, re, ir, 
or, yr. The Latins in ior, longior; tior, Sapientior. The 
Greels in Tiga, al reges, irt „„ 

＋ The Superlative in Saxon has aft, 'aeft, eſt, off, uſt, MH. 
The Gothick has itn, as the Greeks ies in Kd his, Ke. 

| . I, eg et em ehe 


> wo 
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putting the Adverb mf to the Poſitive ; as, , moſt oft, 
or /ofteft ; ſo that /t denotes the Poſitive Degree; „ter, 
or — ſoft, the Comparative ; /ote/t, or meft ſoft, the Su- 
rlative. 

F But Adjedtives, ſuch chiefly as come from the Latin, 
and that end in ain, as certain; in ive, as fugitive ; in 
cal, as Angelical ; in en, as Galdin; in h, as Fatherly ; in 
lefs, as Friendleſs ; in ry, as Neceſſary, in 


Al as General Ant as Conſlant 
Able as Commendable Ent as Excellent 
Ing as Loving Ible as Viſible 
1h as Peeviſh | Ed as Wicked 
EP as Honeſt * 1d as Rigid 
Ous as Viriuous Some as Troubleſcme. 


Form or make the Comparative Degree by putting the 
Word More before them, and the Superlative by putting 
the Word Moft before them. 

Except Able and Hand/ome, which are compared accord- 


ing to the Rule. 7 


Some Adjectives are compared by putting the Words 
better to make the Comparative, and be% to make the Su- 
perlative ; as, Learned, better Learned, beſt Learned: Na- 
tured, better Naturtd, beſt Natured. 

Theſe following Words, big, hot, and fit, were written 
formerly thus, + 5igg, hott, and firt; whence they do yet 


— —_— _—_——. 


—— 


* Of like Kind is Farneſt, though it comes not from 
the Latin, but from the Saxon eornefl, georneſt. But then 
it is obſervable that georneſt was originally a Superlative, 
the Poſitive being georn or georne, ſtudigſus, defirous, and 
the Comparative georn-r or geornere, and afterwards ger- 
nere in later half wen All come from the Gothic Gair- 


nan, defiderare, Greek amps. 

FT This does not appear certainly. Hat in the Saxon is 
with a fingle 7. But the Reaſon of doubling the Letter 
ſeems to be to ſecure the ſame quick Sound to 5502, fir, 
big, in the Comparative, &c. that is in the Poſitive : That 
ch may not ſound ho- ter, f-ter, bi-ger, and fo loſe their 

orce. 


F z retain 
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retain the double Conſonant in the Comparative and Super- 
lative Degree; as, big, bigger, biggeſt; hot, hotter, hotteſt ; 


fit, fitter, fitteſt. 


There are ſome Adefives, which are Irregular * that 


is, are not compared according to the foregoing Rules; 


ſuch are the 
Pofitive, Comparative, Superlative, 
Good, Better, Beſt (betteft). 
Bad, Evil, or Il, Worſe, Worſt om i. 
Little, Leſs, Leſt (left). 


Nete, Dr. Vallis is for having the Adjective written 
Leſ, and the Conjunction Leaft + 

There are ſome Adjectives that cannot be compared, or 
take the Words more, very, or moſt before them; becauſe 
they do not admit of any Increaſe in their Signification : 
That is, in thoſe Adjectives, we cannot ſay, one is ſuch, 
another more ſuch, and a third moſt ſuch z as, all, one, for, 
of three ones, we cannot ſay, one is one, and another is 


more one, and the other is moſt one, &c. 


Theſe want the Comparative Degree; Midale, middle- 
moſt, wery, veryqf. 3 

Some Adjectives of the Comparative and Superlative 
D gice are formed from Prepoſitions ; as from 


* This Irregularity comes from the accidental borrow- 
ing of Words of other Languages. 

+ Leaft is in Saxon Laeft, in old Engliþ Lerfl. The 
Conjunction Left is a Contraction of the- laes- the, and in 
old Engliſh is the lefle. There is certainly no more Reaſon 
for writing the Conjunction Leaf? than for the other: 
But Dr. Wallis is offended that an a ſhould be inſerted in 
Leaſi the Superlative, when there is none in _Le/5 the Com- 


parative ; and he thinks it contrary to Analogy. But tak- 


ing the à out would bear as hard upon the Quantity; 
belides that Leſs has been formerly written Leaſſe. In 
ſhort, if there were a Neceſſity of changing, it might be 
beſt to return to our old Spelling as it was three hundred 
Years ago. Leeſt for the Adjefive, Left or Lefle for the 
other. 

* Fore 
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* Fore comes former, foremoſt, [and firſt, as it were, for fl.] 
From Up, upper, upmoft and 2 From Neath (ob- 
ſolete) neather, neathermoſt. From hind, hinder, hindermoſt. 
From Late, later, and latter, lateft, or la. Moe (formerly 
uſed) makes more, moſt, as it were mo'r, mo'}t. 

When the comes before an Adjective of the Comparative 
or Superlative Degree, we commonly put / after it; as, 
the richer of the two ; the auiſeſ of all 

The Words, between which the Compariſon is made, 
are generally joined by the Conjunction than; as, Wiſdom 
is better hn Gold. . 

But in Words that have a Comparative Senſe, and are 
purely Latin, to is added inſtead of than, as, Superior to all; 
Inferior to none. 

Adjectives of the Comparative and Superlative Degree 
do like other Adjectives often take the Nature of Adverb; 
. as, I done, much leſs, leſs pleaſant, moſt learned. 


Queſſions relating to the Tenth Chapter. 


Q. What do you mean by Compariſon ? 

A. The comparing Things between one another; where- 
by we ſee that one Thing is ſuch, another is more /ach, 
and another is of! ſuch; where you ſee that, in order to 
make this Compariſon between Things, we make three 
Steps, waich are called three Degrees. 

G. How many Degrees of Compariſon are there? 

A. Three: The Pofitive Degree, the Comparative, and 
the Superlative. 

Q. How is the Comparative Degree formed or made 

A. By putting er to the Pofitive ; as, Hard, barder, Fair, 
Fairer. But if the Pofitive ends in e, then you need add 
| only r to make the Comparative. 

Tbe Comparative Degree is alſo formed by adding more 
to the Poſitive; as, Hard, more hard, or harder; Fair, 
; more fair, or fairer. | 


pe 


| 


/ 


There are forma, forme, foremoſt, Adjeftives all; and 
from thence is former, foremo/t, We have dropped forme, 
and have not now a Word to anſwer it, except it be Fir/?. 
do Late, Lacte, ſerus, tardus, is an Adjective. 

| f | 


4 Q. Haw 
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Q How is the Superlative Degree for med tr mide ? 


A. By adding ½ to the Poſitive: As, Hard, hardeft ; 


Fair, faire. But if the Poſitive ends in e, then you need 
dd only % to make the Superlative ; as, Wiſe, wiſe] : 
The Szper/atiwe is alſo made by aduing % to the Poſitive; 
as, Hard, mojt' Hard. * 2 

Q. Tell mie what Degrees of Compariſon the following Words 
are of; Hard, harder, hardeſt, more hard, moſt hard ; 
Fair, fairer, faireſt, more feir, moſt fair, Sc. 

A, Hard and Fair are of the Poſitive Degree. 

Q. How do you know that ? 

A. Becauſe they denote or ſignify the Thing or Perſon 
to be ſimply ſo and. fo, without comparing them with 
any other Perſon or Thing: For if I ſay, Mary ts Fair, 
that does not gainſay, but that Sarah may be as Fair: So 
it I ſay that Ven is hard, I may alſo ſay, Steel is as hard, 

Q But of what Degree of Compariſon are the Words, 
Fair:r, more fair, Harder, more hard ? 

A. They are of the Comparative Degree. 

Q_ How di you know that ? 8 | 

A. Becauſe when. I make a Compariſon between Mary 
and Anne, I find that Mary is Fair, but Ame is fairer, 
or more Fair, that is, exceeds Mary in Beauty. 

Q. Of what Degree of Compariſon are the Wards, Fair- 
eſt, moſt Fair, Hardeſt, moſt hard? | 

A. Of the Superlative. | 

Q. How db you know that ? | 
A. Becauſe when I make a Compariſon between Su/ar- 
na, Elizabeth, and Lucy, I perceive that Suſanna, is Fair, 
but that Elizabeth 1s ater, or more Fair than Suſana, 
and that Lucy is the faireſt, or moſt Fair, of either Saſan- 
na or Elizabeth : That is, Lucy exceeds them both in the 

higheſt Degree of Beauty. 

Q. Lit good Engliſh 7 ſay, More ſtronger, moſt ſtrongeſt ? 

A. No: You ought to ſay, Sanger, or elſe more firongs 
Arongeſt, or elſe mo/t firong ; for more ſtronger would ſig- 
nify as much as, more more flrong, and moſt ſtrongeſi, as 
much as oft moſt firong. 

Q. Are all AdjeQtives compared by adding er or more 1 
male the Comparative, and eſt or moſt to make the Super- 


lative ? 
A. No: 
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4. No: For the Compariſon of ſome Adjectives is ir- 
regular: that is, they are not compared according to 
- theſe Rules: As, Good, better, beſti, &c. And ſome Adjec- 
tives do not form any Compariſon at all: As, One, every, 
each, all, &c. | 


Q_ How hall I know what Adjectives may be compared 
and what not ? 

A Only thoſe Aajectives may be compared by which 
we may ſay, one Thing is ſuch, another Thing is more 
ſuch, and another Thing is mf ſuch. But thoſe Adjecti ves 
by which we cannot ſay one is ſuch, another more ſuch, 
and another moft ſuch, cannot form Compariſon ; as, a/!, 
for we cannot ay, a Thing is more all, med all. 

Q. Do not Subſtantives form Compariſons ? 

A. No : For though a Thing may have the Word more 
or Je% applied to it, as it is of a larger or leſs Extent 
than another Thing; yet it cannot be ſaid to be / {5 a Sut- 
fantive than another Thing. For Example, a Plaut can- 
not be more or leſs a Plant than another Plant. 

Q. Give me the Comparative and Superlative Degree / 
theſe Adjeftives following ; Sweet, Ripe, High, Good, 
All, Big, Loud, Broad. 

A. Sweet, feweeter, ſaveeteſt, Ripe, riper, ripeſt. High, 
higher, higheſt. Good, better, bet. All is not compared. 
Big, bigger, biggeſt. Loud, louder, laudiſt. Broad, broader, 
roadeſt. 

Q Whencs comes the Word Poſitive ? 

A. From Pofitus, and that from Pznere, to put or place: 
The Pofaggve Degree being the firſt Step that is made, or 
the firſt placing of the Thing, in order to the comparing 
of one Thing with another. 

Q. Whence comes the Nord Comparative? 

A. From Comęarare, to compare, or to match one 
Thing with another. | | 


g5 Q. Whence comes the Word Superlative? 
* A. From Superlatus, lifted above the reſt, or exceeding 


the reſt in Degree. For Things are compared in Three 
ſeveral Degrees ; either as equal, or more exceeding ſome 


one or others, or exceeding all, or at leaſt very much ex- 
ceeding in the Kind. 


F 5 CHAP. 


R ä 
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— — 


. 
Of the PRONOUN. 


f S the too frequent Repetition of the ſame Words 
A is diſagreeable and unpleaſant, ſo this Inconveni- 

ence could hardly have been avoided ; fince Men 
have Occaſion to make frequent Mention of the ſame 
Things; if certain Word; had not been made Uſe of, to 
ſupply the Place of Nouns, and prevent their being too 
often repeated; which Words are called Pronouns, that is, 
Words put for Nouns. For as Nouns are the Marks or 
Signs of Things, ſo Pronouns are of Nowns. 


* 


* A Pronoun is a Word that may be uſed 
inſtead of any Noun Subſtantive. As, 


Inſtead of my Name, I ſay, J. 

Inſtead of thy Name, I ſay, Thos. 

Inſtead of his Name, I ſay, He. 

Inſtead of her Name, I ſay, She. | 

So inſtead of ſaying the Book of Peter, we ſay, his Book ; 
in ſpeaking to Peer, we ſay, it is your Book ; &c. So like- 
wiſe when it is ſaid, I teach Thee or Him; the Pronoun J 


ſuppoſe 


repreſents to our Thoughts the Perſon teachin 
ken to, 


Jehn, and the Words Thee, Him, the Perſon 
or of, ſuppoſe William or Thomas. f ] 

Now we are to confider, that all Diſcourſe may be 
brought under, or confined to theſe three Heads : That 
is, We either _ of ourſelves ; to another; or of ano- 


ther. And theſe three Heads are called by the Name of - 


Perſons, | | 


* There are in Diſcourſe Three Perſons. 


1. For, in ſpeaking of myſelf, I uſe the Word J; and, 


if more than one ſpeak of themſelves, they uſe the _ 
7: 
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| 3 Words, I and Ve, are ſaid to be of the Fir/# 
er ſon. 

2. When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the Word Th 
or Ten; but when we ſpeak to more than one, we uſe 
the Word Je or Ton; which Words Thou or You, and Ye, 
are ſaid to be of the Second Perſon. | 

3. In. ſpeaking of another, if of the Male- Sex, we ſay 
He; if of the Female-Sex, we ſay She : But if we ſpeak 
of a Thing that is neither of the Male nor Female-Sex, we 
uſe the Word J; and if we ſpeak of more Things than 
one, let them be of the Male or Female-Sex, or otherwiſe, 


They, are ſaid to be of the Third Perſon. 


Hence we may obſerve. 
1. Is of the firſt * Singular. 
Ve is of the firſt Perſon Plural. 


2. $ Thou or You is of the ſecond Perfon Singular. 
u and Je are of the ſecond Perſon Plural. 
He, She, It, are of the third Perſon Singular. 
3.1 They is of the third Perſon Plural. 
And ſo likewiſe, all other Nouns, when ſpoken of, are 
of the third Per/on : Of the third Perſon Singular if only 
one be meant; of the third Per/ox Plural if more than one 
be meant. | 
It is cuſtomary among us (as likewiſe among the French 
and others) though we 
to uſe the Plural Number: But then we ſay You, and not 
Ye: So likewiſe out of Complaifance, as we ufe Jeu for 
Thou and Thee, ſo we frequently ſay Yowr for Thy, aad 
Yours for Thine, When we ſpeak in an Emphatical Man- 
ner, or make a diſtin and particular Application to a 
Perſon, we often uſe Thou ; as, Remember O King, thou 
art a Man. Otherwiſe if any one ſpeaks to another, in 
the Singular Number, as, Thou Themas, it is reckoned a 
Sign of Contempt or Familiarity. 
We likewiſe generally uſe You for Ye. We feldom uſe 
Te before the Verb, unleſs by Way of Diſtinction, Fami- 
liarity, or Contempt: As, Ye are the Men: But it is of- 
tener uſed after the Verb or Prepeſition : As, Iuuill give Ye 
a Taſte of it : And I will go away from Je. 


F 6 3 


we uſe the Word They : And theſe Words He, She, I, and 


_- but to one particular Perſon, 
er 
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The Pronouns have a twofold State, both 
in the Singular and Plural Number. The fr/ 
- State we ſhall call the Foregoing State, as, I, We; 

the ſecond State we ſhall call the Following State, 
as, Me, Us. 3 


OY 


The Pronoun is uſed in the Foregoing State, when it is 
ſet alone; as, I bo did it? 1, Or, when it goes before the 
Vb; as, I love, not Me love; We read, not Us read. But 
it is uſed in the Fo/lowing State, when it follows the Verb 
or Prepo/ition, as, The Man loves m, not The Man loves I; 
God ble/s Us, not God bleſs we. So, Peter gave to Me, not 
zo J; John wrote to Us, not to Ne. 


* Who is an Interrogative Pronoun (or a Pro- 
noun that we commonly uſe in aſking a Queſtion) 
and 1s the ſame in-both Numbers : Its Following 
State is Whom, which is alfo the ſame in both 
Numbers. 


I hom, though it be naturally the Following State, yet 
Uſe, in our Language as well as in moſt others, places it 
before the Verb; as, He is the Man whom I ſaw, that is, 
He ig t] e Man IT ſaw whom. But it does for the moſt Part 
follow the Prepeſition, as, He was the Man to whom I gave 
it : I fay for the moſt Part; becauſe when the Prepeſition 
is put out of its natural Place, }/hom does then go be- 
fore it; as, Whom did you give that to? for, To Whom did 
you give that ? M hem do you go with? for, With Whom do 
you go? Whem is ſometimes left out; as, He is the Perſon 

I gave it to; i. e. t Whom I gave it. ; | 
n bo is uſed when we ſpeak of Perſons ; as, Wh is that 
Man? But we do not ſay, Who is that Book ? For, when 
we ſpeak of Things, we uſe What, as, What Book is that? 
And though What be uſed ſometimes when we ſpeak of 
P:r/on:, yet then it ſeems to have another Senſe, than what 
the Pronoun has, and is rather a Noun Aajective; as, Mb. 
Man is he that is, what Sort of a Man? © * 
X 0 
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Who and Whom are alſo frequently uſed when no Quefti- 
on is aſked, and ſignify Relation to ſome Perſon; as Peter 
is the Man whom I ſaw. They are the Men who built the 
Church. : 


- 


* From theſe Pronouns above-mentioned come 
ſeveral others, called Pronouns Poſſeſſive, becauſe 
they ſignify Poſſeſſion: As, from Me, come 
My and Mine; from Thee, come Thy and Thine ; 
from Us, Our, and Ours; from“ You, Your, and 
Yours, &c. So My Book, 1s the Book belonging 
to me; Your Book, is the Book belonging to 
you. 


Yet theſe Pronouns Poſſeſſive are not always uſed to de- 
note Poſſefion : For ſometimes they are uſed to expreſs the 
Cauſe or Author of a Thing ; as, This is your Doing, that is, 
| You are the Cauſe or Occafion of this: This is my Book, for, 

— is a Book of my Writing, or, 1 am the Author of this 
The Pronouns My, Thy, Her, Our, Your, Their, are to 
be uſed when they are joined to Subtantives ; as, This is my 
Houſe ; This is my Book. But Mine, Thine, Hers, Yours, 
Theirs, are to be uſed when the Sub/antive is left out or 
underſtood, as, This Houſe is mine; This Book is mine; that 
is, This Houſe is my Houſe, &c. Likewiſe, if Own does 
not follow; as, It is Nur own, not Yours own; fo, Our 
own, not Ours: own.. Vet Mine and Thine are ſometimes 
uſed when the Subſtantive is expreſſed, if the Subſtantive 
begins with a Vowel, but not elſe; as, My Arm, or 
Mine Arm; Thy Own, or Thine Own. | 

+ ern, Ourn, Yourn, Hiſn, for Hers, Ours, Yours, His, 
s bad Engliþ. 


A Table 


Tou Sax. cow Fran, Töcor. jub. your Sax. eaw.r Franc. 
ver, fluerre. 

T Yourn comes from cowerne Acc. Sing. of couer your, 
Or trom the Franc, juweren, Acc. Cale, Ourn _ 
| rom 
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A'Table of all the Pass. 
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I have followed Doctor Vallis Scheme; but you may, 
if you will, call His and Hers, 1ts, Whoſe, Genitive Caſes; 
fince we have already ſhewn that His is put for He's. I 
for It's, and Whoſe for Who's : And Doctor Hickes ſays, that 
the Pronoun of the Third Perſon has no Adjefive Poſſeſivt, 
but expreſſes the Poſſeſſive Senſe by the Genitive Caſe af 


1 


from urne the Acc. Sing. of are our. Hiſn and Hen 
ſeem to have been made in Imitation of the other: 0. 
rhaps all have been made in Imitation of mine, thirt, 
— ſay theirn for theirs, and hern alſo occurs in old Ei 
liſþ for theirs : Which in Saxon would be 4rore or hyra 
but in Fraco. Th. hiran, heran. * 
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the Pronews ; as by His, of him; Hire, of ber, &c. And 
it is probable, that Ours comes from the Saxon Genitive 
Ures, ® and Yours from Foweres, by Contraftion and ſoft- 
ening the Sound. hereof is generally reckoned as an Ad- 
verb. Mine and Thine, Ours and Yours, have the Prepoſi- 
tion of ſometimes before them; as none of His or of Herz, 
2 Friend of mine or of thine, of Ours, or of Yours. 


The Pronouns are likewiſe divided into Sub» 
ſtantives and Adjectives; the Pronouns Subſtantive 
are, I, Thou or You, We, Ye, or You, Himſelf, 
and Themſelves : The Adjectives are, He, She, 
They, It, My, Mine, Thy, Thine, Our, Ours, 
Your, Yours, Her, Their, Theirs, Who, What. 


* The following Words, 7 bis, That, The 
ſame, are not Pronouns, but Adjectives. 


N 
For they are not put to ſupply the Place of the Noun 
dub anti ve; but are joined to Subfantiver, juſt as other 
Adjecti ves are; as, This Man, That Man, Which Man, The 
ſame Man. And if at any Time we meet them without 
their Sub anti ves, which is not often, yet the Subfantives 
areunderſtood. So we likewiſe ſay, One, Many, All, the 
** Learned, the Unlearned, their Subftantives being left out: 
1:8 Yet we do not therefore uſe to rank theſe IA ecti ves among 
hat tbe Number of Pronouns. 


1 


1 co A Learned Divine ſays, he ſhould have thought ſo 


too, if the Saxons had ſo expreſſed themſelves, and if the 


— OE Kind of Expreſſions had been — 22 handed 
down to us: But the Fact is contrary. For Inſtance, 
Hen Codes rice is cer not coaeres, old Engl. The Kingdom of 
Cad is zour, not tours. Wherefore the truer Account 
br ſeems to be this: That we have made bers, ours, yours, 
E and heir, contrary to the old Form out of Her, our, your, 
and their, in the ſame Way as we have made moſt of our 
Genitives : Which Way was indeed owing to the old Saxon 
Gaitive in three Declenſions. 
1 


* This 
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* This makes in the Plural Number Theſe, 
and That makes Thoſe. 


1. That is often uſed inſtead of“ Who, Whom, or Which; 
as I ſaw a Man that [who] had been on the ſame Side that 
— I had been on. He is the Man that [whom] we 

aw. 
2. This and That are called Demonſtratives, becauſe they 
ſhew what particular Perſon or Thing you mcan : And 
they frequently have Yery put after them. for the fuller 
and more clear D:monſffr ation of what vu mean. 
3. When This and {hat are uſed in Relation to two fore- 
going Words, This has Reſpect to the Jait and neareſt 
ord of the two, That to the former and more diſtant; 
as, Peter and Charles are both brave Men, but this is muſt 
famous for his Conduct, that for his Valour. Here This re- 
lates to Charles, That to Peter. 

This and That are ſaid both of Perſons and Things; as, 

This or That Man, This or That Book. | 


* Which is an Adjefive, and is the ſame in 
both Numbers; it is uſed when we ſpeak of 
Things, as Who and Whom arc when we ſpeak 
of Perſons. 


Which is called an Interrogative, when it is uſed in aſking 
a Queſtion ; as, Which is the Place? And it is alſo called a 
Relative, when it has Relation to ſome SubRantive exprel- 
ſed or underſtood, as, Which Thing will never do. Here 
is the Ring which [Ring] you loft, 


* Oron which is uſed ſometimes after the Pro- 
nouns Poſſeſſive in an emphatical or expreſſive 


1 


* That, ille, is from the Saxon thaet, that. That, gui, 
who, ſeems to be made from tha the ſignifying the ſame. 
Ealle tha the hyt gehyrdon : Omnes qui illud audierunt. All 


ab beard that. 


Manner, 


* 


p 
A 


— 
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Manner, is alſo an Adjedlive; as, My own 


| Houſe, Your own Lands, Alexander's own Sword. 


The Word Self makes in the Plural Selves, 


and has always a Pronoun Adjetiive before it; as 
My Self, thy Self, Our Selves, your Selves. 


But we commonly ſay Himſelf for His Self, It Self for 
Its Self, and Themſelves for Their Selues, except-Own be 
added, for then we ſay, His own ſelf, Its own ſelf, Their 
own ſelves, | | 

Sometimes, for the more full and emphatical expreſſing 
of the Perſon, we double the Pronoun : As, for My /elf 
we ſay, I my Self; for thy Self, thou thy Self, or rather You 
your Self; for himſelf, he himſelf ; for our ſelves, we our ſelves; 
for your ſelves, ye or you your ſelves ; for themſelves, they 
themſelves : Or elſe we put own between the Pronoun and 
Self; as, my own ſelf, thy own ſelf, or your own ſelf, His 
own ſelf, our own ſelves, your own ſelves, their own ſelver. 

This Word Self is really a Noun Subſtantive, and is alſo 
often uſed in Compoſition with other Sub ſtanti ves, as Self- 
Love, that is, the Love of one's Self. 

N. B. There is hardly any Suffantive among the Latin: 
that anſwers to this Word; that, which comes nigheſt to 
it, is Perſona, or Propria Perſona ; as the Queen's ſelf (or 
the Queen's Majeſty) loveth Righteouſneſs may be thus 
tranflated into Latin, Regina ipſa, Regia Majeftasr, Regina 


per. ſona __— amat Fuſlitiam, So likewiſe among the 


Greek we meet with i; Sin, xedr@-, as, fin 
HyaxAyin, or Hgaxai® Bin, Hercules's Self, Hercules 


himſelf, - 


Self comes from the Saxon Word Sylf, and that from 
_ — — . _—_ The Saxons uſed thus to 7. it 
to the Pronouns, %% 1 my ſelf, Weſyife, our ſelves, Hisyifes, 
of bimſelf. It was likewiſe compounded with Nouns Sub- 
flantive, as Petrusfylf, Peter's ſelf. 
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We often uſe 


Of this FHereabouts About this Place 
Of that Thengaboutr About that Place 
Of which Whereabouts About what Place 
By this Herein In thi; 
by that Theriin for In that 
7 what Whertein In which ; and in 
_ this Herewith With this (what ? 
n that Therewith With that 
pou what Wherewith With which, and 
(with what? 


But theſe are by ſome called erb, and therefore 
might have been placed among them. 

n the Word Whetſerver, the Subflantive ſometimes 
comes between What and /oever 3 as, What Place ſorver 1 
be in ; But when the Sub/antive does not come between, 
It ls better to uſe Whatever, 


| Queſtions relating to the Eleventh Chapter, 


Q. What i: a Pronoun ? | 

A. A Pronoun is a Word that may be uſed inſtead of any 
Noun Subftantive : as inſtead of my Name, I ſay, /; in- 
Read of thy Name, I ſay, Thou, | 

Q. What do you mean by three Perſons f 

A. Three Heads which comprehend or contain all the 
Branches of Diſcourſe or Speech. And though the Word 
Peron does more ſtrictly relate to Rational Creatures, yet it 
is in a Grammatical Senſe applied to any Thing whatever 
that is the Subject of our Diſcourſe or Converſation. 

Q. What Pronouns are of the Firft Perſon ? 

A. 1is of the firſt Perſon Singular; We, of the firl 

Perſon Plural. 

Q. What Word: are of the Second Perſon ? : 

A. Thow or You is of the ſecond Perſon Singular, and!“ 
or You of the ſecond Perſon Plural. | 

Q. But we uſe You, when we ſpeak only to one Perſon, 
how can that be then of the Plural Number ? 


A. Cuſtom 
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A. Cuſtom has made us to do ſo; the Verb that is put 
to it is always of the Plural Number, For, we ſay, You 
love, which is the Plural, and not You loveft, which is the 
Singular. And it is counted ungenteel and rude to ſay, Thou 
ef fo and [. 

Q What Pronouns are of the Third Perſon ? 

A. He, She, and It are of the third Perſon Singular, and 
They is of the third Perſon Plural, As likewiſe all Sub- 

antives whatever, when they are ſpoken of, are of the 
third Perſon ; of the third Perſon Singular, if only one be 
meant, of the third Perſon Plural, if more than one be 
meant, 

What do you mean by the Foregoing and Follewin 
n Pronoun ? . . : 

A. The Prone * have two different Endings, 
one Ending that is uſed when it comes before the Fer z 
u, I love or V love, and this is called the Foregoing State, 
becauſe it goes before the Verb; The other Ending is uſed 
aſter the Verb or Prepeſition, and is therefore called the Fe“. 
lnving State of the Proneum, becauſe it follows the Ferb, &c. 
As, John loves Us, not We ; My Father loves Me, not J. 

Q Tell me which Pronouns are Subſtantive, and which 
"* 


djeQive ? 
The Pronouns Subflantive are, I, Thou or You, Who, 
y xe. the Pronouns. Adjedive are, He, She, My or Mine, Thy 


4 or Thine, Your or Yours, &c. 
Though He and She are moſt frequently uſed as Subfan- 
tives, 
* Q. What difference is there in the Uſ6 of Who and 
rd Which ? 
it A. bo is uſed when we ſpeak of Perſons, Which when 
er we ſpeak of Things ; as, The Book ⁊ubich I bought, not who 


or whom I bought, &c. 
Q. What do you mean by an Interrogative Pronoun ? 
4. A Pronoun that is uſed in aſking a Queſtion, 

Q. What is a Pronoun Poſleſlive ? 

A. A Pronoun that is uſed to denote or ſignify Poſleſſion ; 
as, My Book, that is, the Book that belongs to me. 

Q. Tell me which are the Pronouns Poſſeſſive? 

A. The Pronouns Pofſ;ſfive are, My or Mine, Thy or Thine, 
Her or Hers, Our or Ours, Your or Yours, Their or Theirs. 


Q. L 
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Q. I there any Diff rence between My and Mine, Thy 
and Thine ? Sc. 
4. Yes: My, Thy, Her, Our, Your, Their, are joined to 


Subſtantives ; but Mine Thine, Hers Ours, Yours, Theirs, © 


are uſed when the Subſtantive is left out; as, Whoſe Beos 
is this? Mine. But theſe two, Mine and Thine, are ſome- 
times uſed when the Subſlantive is expreſſed, if the Sub- 
ſtantive begins with a Vowel, and not elſe; as, My A. 
or Mine As, Thy Oath or Thine Oath, 

Q. What do This and That make in the Plural ? 

A. This makes The/t, That makes Thoſe. 

Q. What Part of Speech are this, that, ſame, which ? 

A. They are rather Adje&ives than Pronouns. 

Q. What do you mean by a Relative Word ? 

8. A Word that has Relation or refers to ſome other; 
as, That is the Book which [Book] 1 lent you ;——where 
which relates to the Word Book underſtood. 

Q. What is a Demonſtrative Word > 

A. A Word that is uſed in Order to-our more fully ex- 
preſſing or declaring what we mean: This and That are 
Demonſ/irative Words. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Pronoun ? 

A. From Pronomen, becauſe it is put pro, for or inſtead 
of, Nomen a Noun. | 

Q. Whence comes the Word Interrogative ? 

A. From Interrogare to aſk a Queſtion, 

Q. Whence comes the Word Relative ? 

A. From Relatus, that hath Relation, or is referred to 
ſome other Thing. | 

Q. Whence comes the Word Demonſtrative ? - 

A. From Demonſtrare to ſhew or declare. 


CHAP. 


07 H 


8 


Defini 
comm. 
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CHAP. XII. 


of the Verbs, with Notes concerning Tenſes or 
Times, Perſons and Moods. 


S the Verb is the chief Word in a Sentence, ſo the 
Grammarians have taken' no ſmall Pains in giving us 


Definitions of it : But I ſhall content my ſelf with the 
common Definition. 


A Verb is a Word that betokeneth Being, 
Doing, or Suffering. . 


1. Being is here to be taken not only in its common 
Senſe of Exiftence but alſo in its largeſt Senſe, as it de- 
notes the Being in ſome Poſture or Situation, or Circum- 
ſtance, or ſome Way or other affected; as, to fand, to 
fit, to hang, to lie, to abide, to be cold, to be hot, to be wet. 

2. Doing denotes all Manner of Action; as to fight 10 
write, to play, to dance, &c. | - 

3. Suffering denotes the Impreſſions that Perſons or Things 
receive: We are to conſider, that as Perſons or Things act 
or do, ſo they often are ated upon, or become the Sub- 
0 jet of Action themſelves ; as, Charles beats, here beats 
denotes the Action of Charles; Charles is beaten, here is 
beaten denotes the Impreſſion or Suffering that Charles 
receives ; for Charles is the Subject on which the Adion of 
Beating is exerciſed. So Peter loves, here love denotes the 
Gion of Peter; Peter is loved, here is [:ved denotes that 
Somebody loves Peter; or that he is the Obje# about which 
the Paſſion of Lowe is exerciſed. Therefore, 


* All thoſe Words that denote or ſignify 
Bring, Doing, or Suffering, are called Verbs. | 


„ 
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| Thoſe Verbs, that ſignify meerly Being, may be called E/. 
5 ſential Verbs ; thoſe, that ſignify Doing, = called 22 
Active; thoſe, that rn Suffering, are called Verbs Pa/- 


| five. But we have, y ſpeaking, no Verb, Paſſive ; 
how that Defe& is ſupplied, we ſhall ſhew K 


NOTE I. Of Tenſe or Time. 


* The Tenſe or Time of a Verb relates to a 
Thing a doing, done, or not done. 


As for Tenſes or Times, the natural and proper Number 
is three, becauſe all Tine is either paſl, preſent, or to dome: 
"That is, | 
I. The Preſent Time, that now is. 

II. The Preter Time, that is paſt. 
III. The Future Time, that is yet to come. 


In Greek the Number is increaſed to Eight or Nine, in 
Italian to Seven, in French and Spaniſb there are Six, in 
Engliſh (as in Dutch) we have properly but Two; but, by 
the Help of Auxiliary or Aſſiſtant Yerbs, we make up as 
many as there are in Latin, that is, Six : For if we conſi- 
der whether an Action be perfect or imperfect, we may 
make Six Tenſes or Times; that is, Three Times of the 
8 Action, and Three Times of the Perfect Action. 


I. The Preſeut Time of the Imperfect Action; as, / 
ſup, Ido ſup, or I am at Supper now, but have not yet done. 

IT. The Preter Time of the Imperfect Action; as, I. 
at Supper then, but had not yet done it. 

III. The Future Time of the Imperfect Action; as, / 
|| ſhall ſup, or ſhall be yet at Supper, but not that I ſhall 
| have then done it. 
|| IV. The Preſent Time of the Perfett Action; as, I have 
| upped, and it is now done. 

V. The Preter Time of the Perſect Action; as, I had 
then ſupped, and it was then done. vi. Th 

„The 
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VI. The Future Time of the Perfect Action; as, 1 /hall 
have ſupped, and ſhall have done it. 


N. B. 1. In Latis the Preſent Time of the Perfect Acti- 
on is commonly called the Preterperfe# Time. 

2. And the Preter Time of the Perfe&t Action is com- 
monly called the Preter pluperfect, that is, the Preter more 
than Perfect: But how properly it is called by this Name 
| ſhall not here determine. Hence we may reckon up Six 
Tenſes or Times, two of the Preſent Time, two of the 
Preter Time; and two of the Future Tim:. Theſe Six 
Times are in Latin expreſſed thus,—1. Cams. 2. Con 
abam, 3. Carn-abo. 4. Cun-avi. 5. Cæn- aueram. 6. 
Czn-evero. Here you ſee the Latins have different Endings 
to expreſs theſe Times. But if we conſider the Times ac- 
cording to their being expreſſed by the Changing the ud. 
ing, we have in Engl but two diſtin Teuſes or Times, 
we making uſe of certain Words called Aaxiliary, or Help- 
ing Verbs, to expreſs the reſt of the Times. 


* There are, in Engliſh, two Tenſes or Times, 
a de Preſent Time, and the Preter Time. 


s * The Preſent Tenſe or Time is the Verb it- 
„elf, as Burn. 


* The Preter Tenſe or Time is commonly 


_ by adding ed to the Preſent Time, as Burn- 
ed. 


132% 


* The Learned, Dr. Clarke has not thought this Diviſion 
i the Texſes to be beneath his Notice: For, in his judici- 
dus and accurate Edition of Homer, he bas obſerved the 
Miſtakes that even Learned Men have fallen into, both in 
de conftruing of Authors, as well as in writing of Latin, 
rom Want of - theit Kriowledge of this Div of the 
eyes, See p. 5 6, Ee. B 

ut 


— — fins 


” =. 


Loved. The frequent Contraction of this Tenſe is very 


Burn; or in the third Perſon by any other Sub- 
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But if the Preſent Tenſe ends in E, as Love, then the P/ 
ter Tenſe is made by only adding D to the Preſent ; as, 


blameable ; as, Low'd for Loved, drown'd for drowned un- 
leſs in Poetry when the Verſe requires it. See Note to the 
16th Chapter, | 


* In ſome Words whoſe Preſent Tenſe ends 
in D or T, the Preter Tenſe is the ſame with the 
Preſent Tenſe, as read, read, and then the Senſe 
of the Place, and the Helping Verbs muſt diſtin- 
guiſh them. It is very probable they are Con- 
tractions of ed, and ſo ſhould be writ with a 
double dd or tt; as, I have readd, ſheadd, or 
ſhedd, ſbreadd, ſpreadd, caſtt, hiſit, knitt, hurtt, 
putt, ſhutt, ſett, ſlitt, ſplitt, thruſtt, weit, ſweali. 


There are a great many I * in the Preter Tenſe, 
that is, there a great many Words of this Tenſe, which 
do not end in ed. But of them we ſhall ſpeak. afterwards, 

There is an Obſervation yet remaining to be ſpoke to 
concerning the expreſſing the Time paſt in Engli/h, but we 
ſhall ſpeak of that when we come to give you a Scheme 
of the Verbs. | | 


NOTE II. Of the Perſons of the Verbs. 
When we ſpoke of the Pronouns, there was Mention 
made of the Perſons, which are three in both Numbers 
J. Thou or You, He or She, for the Singular; We, Te or You, 
and They, for the Plural. 15 | 
The Diſtinction of Perſons and Numbers, in 
the Engliſh Verbs, is chiefly ſignified by theſe 
Pronouns being put before them; as, I burn, Th! 


ftantive', as, The Fire burns, The Boys play. L 
n F a 
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Every one of theſe Pronouns cauſes an Alteration in the 
Terminations of the Latin Verbs: But in Engi/e there is 
no Changs at all made by any, except in 


* The Second Perſon Singular of the Preſent 
Tenſe, and in the Second Perſon Singular of the. 

Preter Tenſt, which Perſons are diftinguiſh'd by - 
the Addition of Eft ; as, T hou burneſt, Thou re 
eſt, Thou burned ft, Thou loved'ſt. So likewiſe. 


0 In the third Per a of the Preſent Tenſe, an 
Alteration; is made the Ending Eth, 
or &, (or Es if the 1 requires it;) as, 
He burneth-or burns, He readeth or reads. In all 
the other Perſons the Word is the ſame; as, I 
burn, We burn, Ye burn, They burn, So; Iburned, He 
Hurd, We burned, u.. They burned, &c. 


s, * tha Preſent T b ends in B. then Pris 3 added inſtead of 
to wel in_the vecgn dy Perſon, and 7h inſtead of Erb, in the 
we Perſon ; is, 1 love, Thou loweſt, He loveth. 

me Ni Peony endin g £th the S is now moſt commonly 


5 7 but this Change is very blameable, unleſs it may: 


on in Poetry, ſince it has wonderfully multiplied 
a 1 ich >=, before too frequent in the * 72 


* ue, and added to that Hing in our 3 
is taken ſo much Notice of by Foreigners. 


You, b * ations rela to the Second and 
ua Fins Peron e Verbs. 


in In b ond Perſon of the Helping Verbs, Will and 
fe dal we 8 1. by 4 Figure e led Syneope, fe fos 
hey „ into as, en, is, is of 


" 8 —— — eib, — — * into as, es, is, is — 
r by the Danes, and reck- 

ed, As 12 of the Dano-Saxon Dialect by Dr. OY 

em Ves Une Inftances of it. 1 Angl: Er 


add 


_— 7 „ 
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will ft Hall: Likewiſe haſt in the  Becynd Perſon for | 


ba'ft, that is, h, or haveft ; ſo in the Third Perſon, hath, 
that is, ha'th for hav'th or haveth; alſo bad for hav'd. 


The Helping Verbs, Will, Shall, May, Can, never take the 
Eth in the Third Perſon ; for we do not ſay, 
cc. but He will fight, 


The Perſons Plural keep the Terminaions of the fick 


Endin 
He wwilleth fight, He canneth fight, &c 
He can fight, &c. / 


Perſon Singular. 


* Theſe Perſonal Terminations or Endings, 
eſt and eth, are omitted, when the Verb 1 15 uf d 
in an Imperative or commandi Senſe; as, Fight 
thou, not Figbieſt tbou; Let the Soldier fight, not 
Let the Soldier fighteth, or fights.” Sometimes al- 
ſo they are left out after the Comjunctions, If, 
That, Though, Although, Whether ;, as, If the 
Senſe require it, for If the Senſe r . or re- 
dquires it: He will dare, thoug 85 be ie for it, that 
is, though be dies for it. 1 J Were, for 
was : Theſe Endings of the Perſon 

are alſo — Keg left out after ſome other 
Conjunttions and Adverbs, eſpecially when the 
Verb is eg t in a POOR. or e. Sen- 
tence, ; 


j 3D {> 


; 91 4 »{ 141 l 


In the Endings 50 Feb, Bd, and Ex, (of which we ſhall 
= afterwards) the Vowel ! 1s oftentimes left our, unleſs 
Pronunciation forbids it; and its Abſence is, when it's 
neceſlary, denoted by an ( ; 8s, 42/4 for der/, 
b doth for Krb, 44, 4% far dideſt;. plac'd for — 
burn'd burut for 


944 Yo Ain 
The Verb is ald often uſed without: ape. 
ning either the Perſon or Thing that is, does, Of 


ful. ers, 


of the Verb 
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ſuffers, or the Number; and then the Prepgſition, 
0, is ſet before it; as, to burn, to love. + 


When the Verb is thus uſed, it is called a Verb Infinite 
or Infinitive, that is, not bounded; becauſe its Signification 
is not determined to any Per/on or Number, This is uſed 
like the Jnfinitive in Zatiz, and is placed after Verbs 
and Adjefives ; as, I love to fight, It is good to labour: It 
is alſo uſed as a Subfantive ; as, To pray is 4 good Attion, 
that is, to pray or Prayer is a good Aion. But the Prepo- 
ſition, To, is ſometimes omitted or left out, eſpecially after 
the Helping Verbs, Do, Will, Shall, May, Can, and their 
Preter Tenſes, did, <vould, ſhould, might, could; alſo after 
muſt, let, bid, dare, help, and make ; as, 1 do read, I will 
teach, R 

Monſieur Lamy has obſerved, that the principal or chief 
Uſe of the Infinitive Yerb is to join two ; — a toge- 
ther: As, I know God to be juſt ; but this Uſe of it is more 


; 

frequent in Latin than in our Language. 

5 1. B. The Second and Third Perſons Singular of the 
t Preſent Tenſe in the Saxon Language end, the Second in of 
7 5 or fl ; as thu lufaft, or lufeft, or luff, that is, chou 
þ weſt: The Third in ath, or eth, or th ; as, be lufath, or 


lafeth,. or, Jufth, that is, br /oveth, The Second of the. 
7 reter Tenſe in ; ns, thu lufodeft, that is, thou lovedſh 
e The other Times are expreſſed by Helping Verbs as in Eg 


NOTE III. Of the Moods, 


As Cafes are the different Endings of the Noun, which 
all BY are uſed'to denote the Rees or Reference that Things have 
e's TY to one another; ſo Mord; are the different Endings of the 

Verb, that are made uſe of to expreſs the Manners or 
Forms of its ſignifying the Being, Doing. or Suffers of a 
Thing. Grammarians do not agree about the Number of 
theſe Moods, not only by Reaſon of the Difference there 
s in Languages, ſome being capable of receiving more or 
fewer Inflexions or Endings than others: but alſo ſe of 
the different Manners of ſignifying, which may be very 
auch multiplied : For the Being, Doing, or Sufering of a, 

| G 2 . Thing 
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Thing, may be conſidered not only fimply by itſelf, but 
alſo as to the Pofbility of a Thing, that is, whether it can 
be done or not ; as to the Liberty of the Speaker, that is, 
whether there be no Hindrance to prevent his doing of a 
Thing; as to the Iachination of the Will, that is, whether 
the Speaker has any Mind or Intention to the Doing of 
it; or to the Nece/ity of the Action to be done, that is, 
whether there be any Obligation of any Kind upon a Per- 
ſon to do a Thing. 
They commonly reckon, in Latin, Four Moods, the Indi- 
eative, the Imperative, the Subjun#ive, and the Infinitive. 
1. The Inzicative declares, demands, or doubts ; as, J 
lowe, do I love? | X 

2. The Imperative commands, entreats, exhorts, or per- 
mits ; as, let me love. © M3 

3. The Sabjunctive depends upon ſome other Yerb in the 
ſame Sentence, with ſome Communion between: as, he is 
mad, if he wwere there, | 

4. The Hfinitiwe is uſed in a large undetermined Senſe; 
as, to love. | | | 


Now, in Engliſh, there are no Moods, be- 
cauſe the Verb has no Diverſity of Endings, to 
expreſs its Manners of ſignifying ; bur does all 
that by the Aid of Auxiliary or Helping Verbs, 
which in the Lain, and ſome other Languages, 
is done by the Diverſity of Terminations or Bod 
ings. | 


For the Paſſibility of the Thing is by can or 
could; the Liberty of the Speater to do a Thing by may 
or might: the Iuclination of the Will is expreſſed by evil] or 
woufd'; and the Neccſi of a Thing to be done by m or 
ought, ſhall or ſhould, And herein we allo imitate our An- 
celtors the Saxons, | 
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Queſtions relating to the Teelth . 


Q. Wh tis a Verb? 
A. A Verb is a Part of Speech that betokeneth Being, 


wy 


Doing, or Suffering. 


Q. What Words as Verbs ? 
4. All thoſe Words are called Verbt, that ſignify Being, 
Doing, or Suffering; as, to be hot, to be cold, to fight, ro 


, qurite, to dance, -, be burned, to be baniſhed. © 


Q. What do you mean by an Eſſential Verb? 
A. A Verb t — Being. 


: Q. What do you mean by a Verb Active? 


A. A Verb that e Doing; as, to * to cat, to 
read, to make.” 


Q. What 40 2 2828 2525 Paſſive ? 


A. APerb 
Q, Auer any Re V [inn 
4 No. For we have no Dae Werd that dendtes Cy/- 


fering, but are to make Uſe of two or three Words 


"I that Want; 6 
ha 3 


t is the Time of the Verb ? 

Tias or Time of a Verb relates to a Thing a- 
done, or not done. | 
ee en? 


5 The Prefen Time, that woo #7. . 
2. The Preter Time, that ir . | 
The Future Time, that is yet to c.. 
s there then no more than Three Tenſes ? 
A. If we conſider an Abies as to its being Aube, or 
nr aide, we may reckon Six Tenſe: or Times, 


There are then, 
Two Preſent Tenſes er Times, 
Two Preter Tenſes or Times, and 
Two Future Tenſes or Times, 
Q How do you make that v_— ? 


4. There is, 
G 3 1. The 


25 — 


7 
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1. The Preſent Time of the Action not finiſhed ; as, ! 
do ſup, but have not yet done. 

2. The Preſent Time of the Action finiſhed ; as, I havy 
ſJupped, and it is now done, | | 
3. The Preter Time of the Action not finiſhed ; as, ! 

wes at Supper then, but had not yet done it. | 

4. The Preter Time of the Action finiſhed ; as, 7 had 
upped, and it is now done. 

F. The Fature Time of the Action not finiſhed ; as, J 
/oall ſup, or ſhall be yet at Supper, but not that I-ſhall then 
have done it. | | 

6. The Future Time of the Action finiſhed ; as, / fa} 
have ſupped and ſhall have done it. | 

Q. How many Tenſes are there in Engliſh ? 

A. Two. The Preſent Tenſe and the Preter Tenſe. 

Q. Hau do you know them ; 

A. The Preſent Tenſe is the Verb itſelf ; as, burn, love, &c. 
The Preter Tenſe ends in ed; as, loved, burned. 

Q Does the Preter Tenſe always end in ed ? 

A. Not always; for ſometimes it ends in T or Er, but 
— called irregu/ar ones, of which we ſhall ſpeak af- 
ter 8. 

. But if we have but two Tenſes, how do wwe expre/i 
all the other Times of the Verb ? | | 

A. We do it by the Help of certain other Words called 
Helping Verbs: As we ſhall ſhew you afterwards, 

. How db we diftinguiſh the Perſons of the Verbs? 

A. We diſtinguiſh the Second Perſon Singular of the Pri. 
fJent and Preter Tenſe by the Ending ef ; as, thou /oxvf, 
thou * : And the Third Perſon Singular of the Pro/en! 
Tenſe by the Ending eth or 5; as, He loveib or loves. But 
the Diſtinction of the Perſem and Number; of Verbs is chief. 
ly. performed by the Pronouns, 1, Me, &c. being put before 
them, or in the Third Perſon by any Subſtantive z as, di 
Fire burns, Bays play. | 

Q. Do all Verbs tale eth in the third Perſon p 

A. No. For theſe Helping YVerbi, Will, Shall, May, Car, 
never take erh in the Third Per/on ; for, we do not ſay, . 

mayith, be ſhalleth, cke. 
Q. Vat is Mood? | 


A. Med 
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A. Mood is the particular Ending of a Verb, to expreſs its 
different Manner of ſignifying whether a Thing 7s, or is 
rot done, whether it can or may be done, whether the 
TFN will or Hall do the Thing, or whether he ought or 
muſi do it. 

A Has the Engliſh Tongue any Moods ? 

A. No; Unleſs you reckon One, that is the Indicative 
Mood: For, as our Engliſh Verb has no Alteration of its 
Ending, to expreſs its Manner of fignifying, our Language 
* y be (aid to have any Moods, | 

ow do you then expreJs the different Manners of Verbs, 
whether a Thing may or can be dine, &c.? 

A. We do it by the Afiſtance of certain Words called 
Helping Verbs, ſuch as, may or can, ſhall or will, muſt or 
ought, &c. 2. | 

7 How many Moods are there in the Latin Tongue ? © 

They generally reckon Four; the Indicative Mead; as, 
Ege Amo, 1 do love: The Imperative Mood ; as, Ta ama, 
love thou : The Subjunfive Mod; as Ego amem, I may 
love : The Infinitive Mood ; as, amare, to love: Where you 
may obſerve the different Endings e, a, em are, which 
diſtinguiſh one Mood from another. | 

Q. What do you mean by an Eſſential Verb ? \ 

A. A Yerb that ſignifies Being. 

Q. What i: a Verb Active? 

A. A Verb that ſignifies Doing. 

Q. What i: a Verb Paſlive ? 

A, A Verb that ſignifies Suffering. 

Q. What de. you-mean by the Preſent Tenſe? 

A. The Time that now ißt. 2 

Q. What do you mean by the Preter Tenſe ? 

A. The Time that is paſt. * , 

Q. What do you mean by the Future Tenſe ? 

A. The Time that 7s yet to come. 

Q. Whence comes the Werd Verb? 

A. From Verbum a Word, it — ſo called by Way of 
Eminence; för it is the chief Word in a Sentence; and 
there is no Sentence, wherein it is not either expreſſed 
or underſtood. f 

Q * 8 comes Eſſential? , 
From Ehentialis, or efſe, to be, | | 
| G 4 Q. I Pence 
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Q. Whence comes Active? 
A. From A&iwvus, or agere, to do. 
7 Whence comes Paſſive ? 
A. From Paſſiuus, or Pati, to ſuffer, 

Q. hence comes 'Tenſe ? 
A. From the French Ward Tempe, and that from the 
Latin, Tempus, Time, 

Q. hence comes Preſent ? 

A. From Praſens, being before, or at Hand. 

Q. Whence comes Preter ? 

A. From Preteritus, paſt. 

Q. Whence comes Future ? 

A. From Futurus, about. to be, or that will be, 

Whence comes Perſon 
A. From Perſina, which in its firſt Senſe ſignifies a 
Mil ſuch as Players uſe : It is here to be underſtood as 
the Face or Ending of the Verb, which it takes to denote 
ſuch or ſuch a Per/on of the Promem ; but there, y 
ſignifies What we mean by. the Word Perſan, that is, a 
or Woman. 

Q. Whence comes Mood ? 

A. From Modus, Manner, & ei the Mauser of the 
Verbs ſignifying ſo and ſo. 

Q. Whence comes Indicative? 

A. From Indicare, to declare. 

Q. Whence comes Imperative ? 

A. From Imperare, to com 

Q. Whence comes Subjundtive ? 

A. From Sabjungere, to join to, it « tg generally put 
after another Sentence. 

Q. Whence comes Inſinitive? | 

A. From Infinit us, undetermined, becauſe i at is not deter- 
mined to any Perſon or Number. 


1 


CHAP. 


e 
a 


ut 


To 


, | o 
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CH AP. XII. 
Of the PARTICIPLE. 


Efore we come to give —— an Account of the He/ping 

Verbs, it is neceſſary that we ſay ſomething of that 

art of Speech which is called a Participle, becauſe it is 
frequently joined to thoſe Yerbs. 


* A Participle is a Part of Speech, derived 
of a Verb, and betokens Being, Doing, or Suf- 
fering, as a Verb does, but is otherwiſe like a 
Noun AdjetFive. 


I. Derived of a Verb] It always comes RO fome Perk ; 
as from, to love, come the Participles, loving and loved. 
from pw 6 burn come K. 55 and 22 

II. s Bein ing, or Su 1. 1 f ies 
Being, 1 ba ve been a 22 awas — * | 
2. It _ Doing; as, 1 am — the Book, I was 
fweeping the Houſe, I have burned the Mood. 

3. It ſignifies Suffering ; as, I was burned, Iva whipped, 
F was abuſed, &C. 

III. But is otherwiſe lite a Noun Adjective] that is, 
it is often joined to a Subſlanti ve juſt like an Adjefive ; as, 
Le, Child, a dancing Dog, a ſhaved Head, a ruined 

25 in theſe Exam ples, you ſee how they fignify Do- 
_ or oth uffering as the 2 does: They fignify Deing, as, 
a loving Child, i. e. a Child that loves, a dancing Dog, i. e. 

a Dog that dances : They ſignify Suffering; as, @ ſhaved 
Hud, i. e. a Head that is ſhaved ; à ruined Man, 1. e. a 
Man that is ruined. 


There are two Participles, the Alive Par- 
ticiple, which ends in ing, as loving, and the Paſ- 


Ave „ . _ in ed as loved. 1 
© 
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The Participle, which ends in ing, is called the Adtive Par- 


ticiple, becauſe it has an Afive Senſe, or ſignifies Doing; as 


J am cutting a Stick. The Participle, which ends in ed, is 
called the Paſſive Participle, becauſe we, having in Erg/i/h 
no Paſſive Voice, that is, no difiin& Entling to diſtinguiſh a 
Verb that fignifies Doing, from a Vb that ſignifies Suffering, 
make up this Want by the Help of the Verb Am, and this 
Participle ; as, I am loved, I am burned. 

N. B. For this Participle cannot be properly called a 
Paſſive Participle, from its Signification alone, it being alſo 
often uſed in an Afive Senſe ; as, I have loved the Man, 
I bare burned the Papers, | 


The A#ive Participle is made by adding ing 
to the Verb; as, burn, burning, fight, fighting ; 
but if the Verb ends in e, as Love, then the e is 
left out in the Participle, as, loving. 


This Partiaph is often uſed as a Subſtantive ; as, In the 
Beginning, a geod Underſtanding, an excellent Writing. It 
anſwers alſo. to the Words which the Latins call Gerund: ; 
as, Of writing, in writing, in burning this, in burning of this, 
, * This Participle is uſed in a peculiar Manner with the 
Verb to be, eſpecially in anſwer to a Queſtion z as, Q. V lat 
was you doing, A. I was writing. 5 Have you been 
writing * A. I have been writing. Cc. And in this Caſe 
4 is often ſet before the Participle ; as, he is a-going, it is 
a- doing, be was a-dying, &c, And particularly after the 
Verbs of Motion, to go, to come; as, be goes a-hunting : She 
came here a- crying: Why come you hither a: ſcolding? 

+ Doctor 2 lis makes this à to be put for at, denoting 
as much as ce; for Example, a- dying, à going, a-burn- 

ing, 


—— 


* * — 


* 


* Ure fo fareth on bunteth. Our Enemy goes on hunting. 
See Wanley's Catal.. 172. 

+ The @ is undoubtedly the Remains of the Prepoſition 

on rapidly pronounced. Fohn 21. 3. in Saxon the Words 

of Peter are: Ie wille gan on fixeth,' I will go a Rag; 

$3 n 
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ing, a-making, chat is, auhile any one is dying. &c. perhaps 
W (Orr is redundant, as it frequently is at the Beginning 
of a great many Saxon and Engliſh Words; as in ariſe, 


abide. 


The Paſſive Participle is made by adding ed 
to the Verb; as burn, burned, kill, killed : But 
if the Verb ends in e, as love, then it is made by 
adding d; as, love, loved. N. 


The Preter Tenſe and the Paſſive Participle are regularly 
the ſame,” both ending in ed, as burned. But are often 
ſubje& to Contractiont, and other Irregularities, which are 
ſometimes the ſame in both; as, teach, taught, taught, 
bring, brought, brought : And ſometimes different; as, /ee, 
ſaw, a 1 give, gave, given; but of theſe we ſhall give 
you a Liſt, | 

This Participle being uſed with the Verb, to be, has the 
ſame Senſe with Words which end in able or ib/e ; ſuch 
are admirable, viſible, and it relates to the Future Tine; 
as, it is to be admired, that is, it is admirable; it is to be 
ſeen, that is, it is viſible, &c. 

We have already obſerved that the Participles often be- 
come Agjeives ; but we cannot therefore by any Means 

rant, that they are therefore always meer Adjed&ives, as 
ome do affirm, they being often uſed in ſuch a Senſe 


— EY — 


_ l —_ 


In like Manner, onweg, away ; onbidan, abide ; on- gran, a- 
gainſt ; on- taua, atæuo 3 on. fote, a-foot ; on-bedde, abed; on:/lep, 
a/leep ; on-mang, among, The on in ſuch Inſtances firſt des 
rr into an, and then » came to be left out for the 
ofter Sound Sake ; Both Ways of Expreſſion are to be 

found in Robert of Gloucefler, His Men a fiſſeheth were p. 
155. Buth ago a fiſſchinge, p. 186. King Edgar an bun- 
255 Jwende was, p. 199. An buntetb zuende, p. 203. 
rin, Coll. M. S. The Saxon Chronicle towards the latter 

End has an lep, for what, in antient Saxon, is on-/leep, 
@-fleep. Aud going on huntyng. Stow' Summary, p. 10. 
G 6 where 
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where no Agjectiwe can have Place: For in thoſe Examples, 
a Pen, aue have burn- 


a 
ed the Coals, ye have praiſed the Hork, I cannot ſee how any 


J am writing a Book,\ he is mendi 
of theſe Participles are uſed as Ad efives. 
Queſtions relating to the Thirteenth Chapter. 
Q. What ir @ Participle ? | 


A. A Particip/e is a Part of Speech, derived of a Perk, 
and betokens Being, Doing, or Suffering, as a Verb does; 


but is otherwiſe like an Adjefive. 
Q. 7s the Participle always derived from a Verb 


A. Yes ; for from the Verb, io lowe, come the Participl:; 
burning and burned. 


eving and loved, from burn come 
Q. Heu does it fignify as a Verb? 


4. Ir ſignifies Being, Doing, and Suffering as a Verb does, 


' and alſo implies Time like a Verb. 
| Q. How is it like an Adjective ? 


| A. Becauſe it is often joined to a Subfantive in the ſame 
Manner us the Adjefive is; as, a loving Child, a learned 


Man. 
Q. How many Participles are there ? 


loving; and the Paſſive Partici 
ed ; as, burned, lowed, &c. 
Q. Doth the Active Partici 
A. Ves. 
Q. Doth the Paſſive Participle always end in ed ? 


ple always endin ing? 


beaten, begun, &C. 


A. Becauſe it ſignifies Aion or Doing. 
ciple ? 


ve Poice. 


” 


A. Two; The Adu Participle that ends in ing ; as, 
that ends commonly in 


_ . No; for it is often * and ends in 4 or '/; 
as plac d or plac't, for placed; and ſometimes in #; as, 


; Q Why is the Participle, in ing, called the Active Far- 
ticiple ? | | 


Q. My is the Participle, in ed, called the Paſſive Parti- 
A. Becauſe har, with the Verb to be, makes up the whole 


Paſt 

Q: Ii the Attive Participle ever uſed as a Subſtantive ? 
Ves, very often ; for from, to begin, comes the Par- 

ticiple, beginning; as, I am beginning the Work ; which - 

| | 8 tturne 


Times c 
ners 0! 
Matter 
which 
ſhall ng 


\ 
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turned into a Subſtantive, as, In the Beginning God created 
the World. 2 


4 0 Participles ever uſed as Adjectives? 

1 es. a 

Q. #hen are they fo uſed? 

A. 1. When they have have no Reſpect to Time ; as, a 
learned Book. | 


2 Man, a writing Deſk, a carved Head, 
3. 2 may be compared; as learned, more hearnd. 
moſt learned. | 
4. If they are compounded with a Prepo/ition that the 
Verb they come from cannot be compounded with; as, 
unbecoming,” unheard, unſeen ; for we do not ſay, 4 unbe- 
come, to unhear, &c. 3 | 
Q. Are not the Participles really mere Adjectives? 


jeftive can have no Place. 
' Q Vence comes the Word Participle ? 
/ A. From Participium, that is, a partating Word, becauſe 
it, capit Partem, partakes of ſome Properties of the Vers 
and of the Noun, For it denotes Being, Doing, or Suffer- 
L ing, and implies Time as a Verb does; and it Is joined to a 
n dul anti as a Menn Adjetive. . 6 


! 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Helping Verbs which re DefeKtive, 


E have already obſerved that the Verbs in Engliſb do 
not change their Endings as in Latin, to denote the 
Times of Being, Doing, or Suffering, and the Moods or Man- 
ners of their ſignifying: For in our Tongue all theſe 
Matters are performed by the Aſſiſtance of certain Words 
which we call Auxiliary or Helping Verbs: Of which we 
ſhall now treat, beginning with thoſe that are DefeZiwe. 


| ® Theſe 


2. When they are joined to Sub/antive: ; as, an und- 


A. No; For the Participle is often uſed where the Ade 
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* Theſe Helping Verbs, Do, Will, Shall, May, 
Can, with their Preter Tenſes, Did, Would, Should, 
Might, Could, as alſo Muſt, are ſet before any 
other Verbs, the Prepofition To. being left out: 
Except after Ought. „ 

So likewiſe theſe Verbs, Bid, Dare, Let, Male, being 
ſet before an — Verb, the Prepofition To, is left out. 
We call theſe Helping Verbs Defective ones, becauſe they 
are not uſed but in their own Teuſe, and the Preter Tenſe; 
beſides they have no Participles, neither do they admit any 
Helping Verbs to be put before them. | _ | 

But theſe two, Do and Will, becauſe they are ſometimes 
uſed as Ab/olute Verbs, are therefore formed throughout all 
Tenſes, that is, they have Participles, [ doing, de'n, willi 75 
ewillcd) and do alſo admit of the Auxiliary or Helping Verbs 


before them, to expreſs the Times, &c. that is, when they 


* wo as Verbs ab/e/ute, but not when they are Helping 
erbs. r | 


When the Helping Verb is put before ano- 
ther Verb, it changes its own Ending, but the 
Verb that it aſſiſts is always the fame; for Ex- 
ample, | 


Ido burn, Thou doſt burn, He doth burn, &c. 
Here you ſee the Helping Verb, Do, chinges its Ending ; 
but, in Burn, there is no Change of Ending at, all. 
Do and Did. 
* Do does emphatically denote the Preſent Time, 
and Did the Preter Time: As, I burn, I burned, 
or in a more emphatical or exprefſive Manner, 


4 do burn, I did burn, They are thus * 
0 
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I 45, Thom doſt or You do, He doth or does. 
Plural. We do, Ye do or You do, They do. 


I did, Thou didſt or You did, He did. Plural. 


We did, Ye did or You did, They did. Did is 
uſed for Doed, and didſt for doedſt. 


_ Shall and Will, 


* Shall and Vill denote the Future Time, or 
the Time yet to come; as, It ſhall burn, it will 
burn. They are thus formed, 


I l, Thou ſhalt or You ſhall, He Hall. Plural. 


We ſball, Ye ſball or You ſhall, They ſball. 


Iwill, Thou wilt or You will, He will. Plural. 
We will, Ye will or You will, They will. But 
there is this Difference between. hall and will: 


Sball in the firſt Perſons, as, I fhall, we ſhall, 
ſimply expreſſes the future Action or Event: 
But in the ſecond and third Perſons; as, He 
all, They ſhall, it promiſes, commands, or 
threatens. ed . 


Mill in the firſt Perſons; as, 1 will, wwe will, 
promiſes or threatens : But in the ſecond and 
third Perſons; as Thou wilt or You will, Ye 
2 of You will, He will, They will, it barely 
oretells. 


Thus when I ſay, III go, or I abi go, I declare my 
Willingneſs or Relolution to go: But, if" ſay, You ſhall 
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there is III Command or InJunftion, 80 in / 
On Thou with, (or You will) He wilh, We fbalh Ye will, 
oy «will burn here I barely foretell : But in / will, Tho 
ſhalt, (or You Ball He 774 Maui, Ye all, T 


burn 1 1 iſe that it ſhall be, or J /// ſee that it ſhall 
An * 


Should and W ould, 


®* Shall makes ſbouid (from the old Verb fbolle 
and it is thus formed ? a 


I ſhould, Thou ſhouldſt or You ſhould, He ſboula. 
Plural. We ſhould, Ye ſbonld or You ſhould, They 
ſhould, Sboulaſt is uſed for ſbouldgeſt. 


* Should tells what was, or had been to come, 


„ill makes in the Preter Tenſe, Would (from 
the old Verb, Wolle) and it is thus formed : 


I would, Thou wouldſt or You would, He would. 
Plural. We would, Ye would or You would, 
They would, 


* Would tells what was, or had been to come. 


" But there is this Difference between would and ould, 
that would intimates the Will or Intention of the Doer, but 
ſhould the bare Futurity, or that the Thing will bes as, J 
would burn, that is, I am willing to burn : / ould burn, 
j, e. I ought to burn. 


* Imight, Thou mib „ or You might, He 
6 might 
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May and Can. 
prime the Power af doing « Thing: They 
or intin Power ing a Thing, They 
— 5 | 


ee He may. Plural. 
Me may, Nome or Jas . They may. 
N * 


geen from he fares My and Might from Mike. 
33 People do likew fe ſay, ought, from the 


Plural, 
might, 


8 might or You might 


» Can, and its Proter Time Cond, intimate the 


Power of doing a Thing, and are thus formed z 


* I can, Thou can or You can, He can, Plural, 
Wi can, Ye can or You can, They can. 


T tould, Thou could or You could, He could. 
Plural, We could, Ye could or You could, They could. 


a, there is ** Difference between May and Cas, My 
ns Ag bt, are (pokea of the Right, Lowfalnef, or, at 
af, d Fable of e Thing Bu Can and Conte, of 

5 Power and Nerv th of the As, I might burn, 

|, e. It was poſſible * lawful for me to burn Toes burn, 

at ts 7 any ade ts dure 77 could burn, I. 6. 1 was able 


RA 
e Mit 
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* Muſt and Ougbt imply Neceſſity, or de- 


note that the Thing is to be done; as, 7 m1 
burn, 1 ought to read. | 


Juul, Thou muſt ot You wy He mis. Plural, 
Wi muſt, 2 e muſt or You whe muſt, 


I ought, Thou oughteft or You ought, He ou bl. 
Plural. Me ought, Ye ought or Tou ought, Thy oug bt, 


Me — from the Saxon, Mef,. a Word of the ſame 
nincation, | 

Wa, May, Will, and Myt are uſed with Relation both 
to the Preſent and Future Time, Shall in uſed only In the 
Future, and Onght, In the Preſent Time, But Could, the Pre. 
ter Time of Can, Might, the Preter Time of May, and Would, 
the Preter of Will, have Relation both to he Time 50 
and 7e come ; But Should from Shall relates only to the M. 


ture Time, 
But if Have follows M, Ought, and Sed, then they 
relate to the Time paſt; as, I ought te bave done it, J 10 


or ſhould baue gone thither, 
© Queſtions relating te the Fourteenth Chapter, 


Q. What do you mean by a Help ng Verb? 

A, A Verb that is put to another Yerb to denote or fig- 
nify the Time, or the Mad, or Manner, of a Verb. 

ol e 

A. Da, acill, foall, may, can, have, am or be, are ſuch. 

Q What do you mean by a Deſective Verb? 

A. A Verb that wants ſomewhat that other Verbs have; 
as, may, has no Adtive or Paſſive Participle, nor does take 
any Helping Verb before it, as othqr Verbs do: For we de 
not ſay, [hall may, or I haue might. 

Q. When a Heſpivg Verb is j#ined to another Verb, dit! 

the Secoud and Third Perſu 


it change its Ending to make 
Singular ? 


A. The 
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A. The Helping Verb does, but the Yerb it is ſet before 
js never changed ; as, Thou deft love, He doth lowe, The 
4% lowed, He hath or has loved: Where you ſee, /ove or 
leved are the fame in both Places. 

Q there any Difference between Shall and Will, 

A. Yes, In the firſt Perſons Shal/ expreſſes the future 
Action or Event, and // promiſes and threatens z but in 

the ſecond and third Perſom, S promiſes and threatens, 
but i barely foretells, 
li there any Difference between Would and Should! 
Ves. Would intimates the Will or Intention of the 
Deer i Should the bare Futurity, or that the 'T'hing will be. 
Q, hr there any Difference between May and Can } 
4, Yew, May is (poken of the Right, Lawfulneſs, or 
* Thing : But Can of the Power or Strength 
or ine K 
1 x Give me the Preter Time of the Dy/edtive Helping 
erbs. 
4. Do in the Preter Tenſe makes did, my makes might, 
| tan makes could, will makes would, all makes Gould; 
But Muff and Ou have no Preter Tenſt, 
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of the Perſeft Helping Verbs, Have and Am 
3 or Be. | 


— 


HE Verl., mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, are 
called Defecti ve, becauſe they take no Helping Verbs 
before. them, on any Occaſion ; neither are they uſed be- 
ond the Preter: Texſe or Time: Now, for the contrary 
Reaſon, theſe following Verbs are (aid to be Perfe# and en- 
tire: i. & Have and Am or Be. | 


Have. 


ka Have is a Verb of very great Uſe among us, and in all | 
Uher Modern Languages, though not in Greet and * 5 1 
or ; 
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for it Is uſed to denote diverſe Timer or 7 of Verb 
both in an Aue and Paffive Signification _s becauſe K 
aſſiſts, or helps to denote the Times of Verbs, It is called 


a Helping Verb, But when it 1s not Joined with anoth 
Verb then it denotes Poſſeſſion, and — a Nown — 
following it. At, J have @ Book, J bad a Horſe, It li 


thus formed 
| Preſent Tenſe, 
1 have, T hou hafl or You have, He hath or has. Plural, 
We have, Yo bave or You baue, They have. 
Preter Tenſe, 
I had, Thou or You had, H had. Plural. V, had, 
Yi had or You They had, © 
The Afive Participle is, Having : The Paſſive Parti. 
ciple is, Had for Haved, 
Have comes from the Saxon Hebbe, Hafa or Haue. Had 


from Hifed. 


Have denotes the Time of the Action to be 
Juſt paſt when we ſpokez as, I have dined. Had 
denotes the Action to have been finiſhed at that 
"Time, when we were diſcourſing of the Matter; 
as, I bad dined, that is, when Peter came to m) 
Houſe. 


But Had does likewiſe intimate the Time ba of an 4 
Aion not done, but intended to be done : / bad. gone ibi. 
ther, but Peter prevented me; I had dined with you, but tht 
Rain hindered me. 


a * 1 94 or Ws vor wy to 7 10 
| es the Time that w z as, J 
= burned, He will have burned, 


Am or Be. 


To ſupply the Want of Verl, Paffus In our Language, 
We, i w as the other Modern Languages, make a” 
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he Verb Am or Be, and do by it expreſs what the 
Latin Cree Tongues expreſi by one Word. 


* Am or Be being joined to the Paſſve Par- 
ticiple makes up the Paſtve Vaice z, as, 1 am loved: 
But when it is uſed by itſelf it ſignifies Being, 


The Latin Tongue does likewiſe make uſe of this Verb 
to denote ſome particular 'Tenſes of the Fe Voice, 


Am or Be is alſo ſometimes uſed with the 
Aftive Participle to expreſs Aion or Doing : 
As, I am writing, for J write; I was writing, 
I bave been writing, I bad been writing. 


This Verb is very irregular, as it often happens that 
thoſe Things, which are moſt vulgar or common, are moſt 
irregular : And it has a double or twofold Formation. 

Preſent Time, 

I am, Thou art or You are, He is. Plural. We are, Ye 
are or Yau are, They are, Or, | 

Ihe, Thou be'ft, He be. Plural. We be, Ye be, They be. + 

* The Preter Tenſe. 


I was, Thow waſt or You wore, He was, Phiral, We were, 
Ye were or You were, They were, Or, 


I were, Thou wert, He were, Plural. We were, Ye were, 
A 7 Were. ; 


hi. en it is uſed Inf1i/ively, it makes ts be; the Adio 
th Bl becher: the Puyfbor pere fir u been 3 for whichr 
ſome corruptly write din, Bs: 


* The ſecond Formation ar Ending of the 
Preſent Tenſe, that is, be, beſt, be, &c. and the 
lecond Formation of the Preter Teuſe, that i 
were, wert, were, &c. is for the moſt Part uſt 1 
after the Conjunctions, / bat, although, whether z lf 
a5, if Toe then alive: Ido not known "ew 4 
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as, let bim be, &c. 


N. B. But ſome are for making this ſecond Formation 
a Subjunive Mad, | 3 

Am comes from the Saxon Fam or fr; Art from 
Zart; Be from Neo; Bee from By,; Was from the Saxen 
Wes, or rather from the Gothick Was ; Were from the Sa- 
on Word Were; but Wert 1 believes comes from the G- 
thick Warſt , which is ſometimes uſed for Wat. 

Do, did, all, ſhould, will, would, can, could, may, might. 
are always ſet before. the Verb in the Preſent Time ; as, 1 
do burn, &c. But Hawe, Had, Am, Be, Was, Been, are ſet 
before. the Alive and Paſſive Participle ; as, I have loved, 
Jas ding r HL hs; + 

Theſe * un are likewiſe often joined together 
as, I might died ; but then one of them expreſſes the 
Manner, the other the Time of the Verbs ſignifying ; ex- 
cept in Be or Bren, which is uſed to denote Being or S,. 

fering, i. e. to be done. 


Queſtion: relating to the Fifteenth Chapter. 


Q. Why are theſe Verbs called Perfect Helping Verb: ? 
A, Becauſe they are formed like other Verbs. 

Q. When are Be and Were to be uſed inſtead of Am? 
A. They are commonly uſed after if; that, althongh, 
nobether As, If it be /o, If he were alive, &c, 


CHAP. XVI, 
| Of the Trregular VERBS, 


w 


E ſhall now give you an Account of the Irregular 
Verbs of our Tongue; Where are two Things to 


* 1, That 


be or mo, Be is alſo uſed after the Verb Le; 


from the 
there are 
which ta 


Languas, 
from 2 


N 
the moi 
neſs of 
nant 2 
Ing ed, 
might 
ſeems it 
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how. 
*1, . all the following Frgularity 
lates only to the Formation of the Pieter 7 7 mb 
and babe Participle, 


For, in our * n we + have anthing elſe. er 
galar- 


*2, This Iregalarity Jonk not relate to Fo- 


reign Wards, but only to the Native Words of 
our Tongue. 


By brain Werds, 1 mean thoſe that we have borrowed 
from the Lais, French hahian,, any Span amb, or Welch, of which 


there are a great Number : ofe Native Wards, . 

which take their Original * the old Teutonic or Saxon 
Language z all which are Words of one ae or derived 

— bs of one Syllable. 


* The firſt Jrræularity, 400 that which is 
the moſt general, took ita Riſe from our Quick- 
nels of Pronunciation, by changing the Conſo- 
nant & into 7, (the Vowel e, 1 ee ular End- 
ing ed, being cut off) that the Pronunciation 
might made more eaſy and free. And it 
eems indeed to be bur a | Contratlion than an 


Irregutarity, . ) vith . ALE / 


— For, e . and he Conforums 1 8 
W MY df be hn „ „ (When a 
Vowel goes fore) more eaſ]y take 2 ad them than py 
a perfor jr laced, / =p inf; for H or 4 cp 
't for A An e 
Tor 9 of clapped, mixt e { of Wl . wr 


Y 


or mix 


oak 7 or — nnd for &well'4 or duelle, 4 fo 
or eld, the Verbs, to place, to hte, 
18 ſometimes, When s long Vowel goes | before, is is el 


der ſhortened or — into a ſhort due, for the ſake of 
Iicker Pronunciation 1 as, 4%, Apt, wuept, crept, *. 
Ii pt, 

i 
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lept, from the Verbs t@ keep, to Nleep, to very 40 crecb, 1 
faveep, to leay. writes 

But 4 remains after the Conſonants. , g. u, av, &, and wh 
% th, when they are ſoftly pronounced ; and 4 likewiſe the 
remains after {, m, u, r, when a long Vowel get. before; in e 
for they more eaſily unite and join together with 4, than 
with 7, by Reaſon of the like Direction of the Breath to 4.81 
the Noſtrile, S i'd; fi, ram di belieu'd; from live, 
ſmile, Fax, believe, . 

Except when the long Vowel is ſhortened before /, », », 
or when b and v are r into p or /, and the ſof- 
ter Sound of the Letters 7 th, paſſes into their harder 
Sound : As, t from fel, ba from dal, dreamt from 
dream, I from man, n from ſenve, bereft from be 
rah, Wc, um vbmmmm mme 

But in ſome Words 'Whoſe Preter Tenſt ends in 4 or ., 
the Preter Tenſ/e'is the fame as the Preſent Tenſe; ns, in 
the Preſent, read, Preter, read; in the Preſent, caff, ſo in 
the Preter, * But it is very probable they are Con- 

44, 


tractlons of ed, and ſhould be writ with a double / or 7. 

8ometimes the * ing ot theſe, Words is obſer- 
vod 1 44, Harra, balteved, 8, though, vet often | But in 
* dab 1 wah iy to þ ee 
whence it ne, that! w n 7 kept, but 
ver laben, WW] why * Na 


J. This elofing in one Syllable the Termination of 
Ending of the Preter Tee 64 %% for: (wed, Ae, hu, 
very much disfigured the Tongue, and turned a tenth Part WWF then th 
of our ſmootheſt Words into ſo many Cluſters of Conſo. 8 Feber! 
nants. This iy the more remarkable, becauſe the Want of Thot 
Voweli In our Language has been the general Complaint BY Fer or | 
of our politeſt Authors, who nevertheleſs are the Men that 
have made theſe Retrenchments, and conſequently very 
much increaſed our former Scarcity ; As has been yer 
juſtly remarked by the ingenious Author of the 135 

ator. A" | | ' 

Verbs, ending in , either take 8 4 with an Apeſtrepbe, 
a1, marry, marry'd; or elſe changes Into 10% bg 2 
tarricd, carried, Ke. 555 | . | 


Jo +4 6.43. 41 


[ There 
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* There is another common Irregularity, but 
which relates only to the Paſſive Participle : For 
the Paſſive Particip!e was formerly often formed 
in en, in Imitation of the Saxons : And we have 
a great many of this Sort, —_ when the 
Preter Time ſuffers any remarkable Irregularity. 
But this Ending may be reckoned as another 
Formation of the Parliciple; as, been, given, ta- 
ken, flay'n, know'n, from the Verbs to be, to give, 
to take, to flay, to know, 


We do alſo uſe, written, bitten, eaten, beaten, Sitten, 


} rotten, choſen, broken, as well as, abrit, bit, cat, brat, ſhot, 
* yet, choſe, broke, &c, in the Paſſive Participle, though not 
in in the Preter Tenſe from the Verbs to gore, to bite, to eat, 
Ne to beat, &. For Example we ſay, Ja-, but not J eaten, 
N but we ſay, I have eaten, or rat. 

ats So likewiſe we ſay /owv'n or /ov'd, or ew d, brian 


in or bew'd, mow'n or mew'd, loaden or loaded, laden or lad, 
* oo the Verbs to ſow, to ſew, to Hab, to monv, to load or 
aa. 

K But the Irregularities of the Verbs will beſt appear if 
ve pu them alphabetically firſt, thoſe that alter the Pre» 
ha BY tr Tenſe, the Pafive Pariiciple being the ſame with it; and 
then thoſe that have a Pagive Purticiple different from the 
Preter Ten/e, 

Thoſe that have this Mark (“) before them, are not pro- 
per or uſual, | 
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— — — — 
* A B L. E. I, 
Preſent Tenſe. Preter Tenſe.-+* | Preſent Tenſe, Preter Tenſe, 
and Partic, Partic. 
Awake Awoke Hang Hung 
Abide Abode Have Had for 
Be Been whence Haved 
Bend Bent Behave Behaved 
Unbend Unbent Heard 
Rereave Bereft Kept 
Beſeech Beſought Lay Laid 
&“ beſecched Lead Led 
Bind Bound Leave Left 
Bleed Bled Lea . Lept 
Breed Bred Len Lent 
Bring Brought | Loſe Loſt 
Buy Bought but 
Catch Caught Looſe Looſed & loos d 
Creep Crept Make Made 
Deal Dealt Mean Meant 
Dig 9 and Meet Met 
* Digged Rend Rent 
Dream Dreamt Say Said 
Dwell Dwelt Seek Sought 
Feed Fed Sell Sold 
Feel Felt Send Sent | 
Fight Fought Shine Shin'd & ſhone 
Find Found Sit Sat 
Flee Fled Slee Slept 
Fling Flung Smell Smelt 
Fraight Fraught Spell Spelt 
Gel Gelt and Spill Spilt 
Gelded Spend Spent 
Guild Gilt and Spin Spun 
Gilded Stand Stood 
Gird Girt and Stick Stuck 
| Girded Sting Stung 
Grind Ground Sweep Swept 
| Teach 


ach 
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Teach Taught Wee Wept 
Tell Told Win Wound 
Think Thought Work Wrought and 
; Wring Wrung (worked 
TABLE Il. 
Preſent Tenſe. Preter Tenſe, Participle. 
— 10 Bore or * Bare Born 4 
Begin | Regan Regun 
Bi Bid or Bad Bidden 
Beat Beat Reaten 
Bite Bit Bitten 
Blow Blew Blown 
Break Broke or Broken 
® Brake 
Chide Chid Chidden or Chid 
Chooſe or chuſe Choſe Choſen 
Clave 
Cleave Cleft Cleft or 
Clove * Cloven 
Come Came ome 
Crow Crew and Crow'd Crow'd 
Dare Durſt or Dared Dared + 
Die Died Dead 
Do Did Do'n or done 
Drew Drawn 
Drank. or Drunk 
* Drunk 
Drove Driven 
Eat or Ate Eaten or Fat 
Fell Faln 
Flew and Fled Flown 
Forfook Forſaken & forſook 
Froze Frozen 
Got Gotten or Got 
Gave Given. 


+ And did dare when ve is added; as, He did not dare. 
H 2 Go 
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Preſent Tenſe, 
60 


Grow 
Help 


Tew 
Hide 
Hold 
Know 
„ 
Mow 
Ride 


Ring 

Riſe 

Run 

See 

Seethe 

Shake 

Shear 

Shew or Show 
Shoot 

Shrink 

Sin 

Sink 

Slay 

_ | 

Slin 

Smits 

Snow 

Sow 


Preter Tenſe, Participle. 
Went from  Go'n or Gone 
Wend 
Grew _ Grown 
Helped or Helpt 
elpt 

Hew Hewn 

Hid - Hidden and Hid 
Held Holden 

Knew Known 

Lay Lay'n 

Mowed Mown 

Rid or Ridden or 

Rode Rode 

Rang Rung 

Roſe Riſen 
Ran Run 

Saw Seen 

Sod Sodden 

Shook Shaken and Shook 
Shore Shorn 

Shewed Shown 

Shot Shoten and Shot 
Shrank Shrunk 

Sang and“ ſung Sung 

Sank or Sunk Sunk 

Slew Slain 

Slid Slidden 

Slung Slung 

Smote Smitten 

Snowed Snown 

2 — 3 
Spoke Spoken and Spoke 

P * Spake pO P 


Sprang or Sprung Sprung 


Stole 


Stolen and Stdle 


® Stank or ſtunk Stunk 


Struck 


Spat 
Strove 


Stricken & Struck 
Spitten, ſpit, & ſpat 
Striven 


Swore and ® ſware Sworn 


Swell 


Irregula; 
and the 
accordin 
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Swell - Sweld Swoln or Swell'd 
Swing Swung &“ ſwang Swung 
Swim Swum & * ſwam Swum 
Take „ Took Taken and Took 
Tear Tore and ® tare Torn and Tore 
Thrive Throve Thriven 

* Thrived 
Throw Threw Thrown 
Tread Trod Trodden & Trod 
Win Won and“ wan Won 
Wear Wore Worn 
Weave Wove Woven 
Write Writ and wrote Written, writ, 


and Wrote 
Dueftions relating to the Sixteenth Chapter. 


Q. Wherein does the Irregularity of the Engliſh Verbs 
toni? \ 

4 ia the Formation of the Preter Ten/e and the Paſſive 
Participle, © . . | 

Q Give me ſome Examples ? | | 

A. Give would, if it was regular, or formed according 
to Rule, make givedin the Preter Time, and gived in the 
Paſſive Particijhe 3 but it makes gave in the Preter Tenſe, 
and given in the Paſſive Participle ; therefore it is ſaid to be 
Irregular, or not according to Rule ; for the Preter Time 
and the Paffve Participle ſhould end, if they were formed 
according to Rule, in ed. 


 Y 


— 


CHAP. AVI 


Of the Formation of the Times or Tenſes of the 
Verb Active, or the Verb that /ignifies Doing. 


E ſhall firſt ſpeak of the Formation of the Time pre- 
ſent, paſt, and to come, 


- The Preſent Time is thus formed or made. 
Singular Number. I burn, thou burneſt, or you 


3 burn, 
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burn, be burneth or burns, Plural. We burn, ye 
burn or you burn, they burn. 


P 
This Time you may call the firſt Preſent Time. 


The Preter or paſt Time is thus formed or 
made. Singular. I burned, thou burnedſt or you 
burned, he burned. Plural. We burned, ye burned 
or you burned, they burned. 


This Time is the firſt Preter Time. 

Theſe two Tenſes are made by changing the End of 
the Verb in the ſecond and third Perſons of the Singular 
Number ; but that, denoting the other Time, is done by the 
Aſſiſtance of another Verb: As, 


* The Future Time, or that Time which is 
et = _ is expreſſed by the Help of Shall or 
14 S, wy” 


Singular Number. I will burn, thou wilt burs 
or you will burn, be will burn, Plural. We will 
burn, ye will burn or you will burn, they will burn, 


Sing. J ball burn, thou ſhalt burn or you ſhall 
burn, be ſball burn. Plural. We ſpall burn, ye ſhall 
burn or you ſhall burn, they ſhall burn. 


This Tenſe you may call the firſt Future Time. 


There are alſo two other Ways of expreſ- 
ſing the Preſent Time. : 


For when we would expreſs the Action more diftin#) 
and fully, we make uſe of the Helbing Verb De; eſpecially 
with the Adverb Not; as, 1 de not burn, 


Sing, 
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Sing. 1 do burn, thou doft burn or you do burn, he doth 
or does burn. Plural. We do burn, ye do burn or you do 
burn, they do burn, 

Or when we would expreſs more fully that it is now a 
ding. or the Continuance in doing, we uſe the Verb An 
and the Afive Participle. As, 

Sing. J am burning, thou art burning or you are burn- 
1 ing, be is burning. Plural. We are burning, ye are burn- 
d ing or you are burning, they are burning, And indeed, 


All The Tenſes of a Verb A7ive may be ex- 
preſſed by the Verb Am, and the Active Partici- 


ple; as, I am burning, that is, I burn. I was 
ve BY #:rning, that is, | burned, &c. 


There are alſo four other Ways of expreſ- 
fing the Preter Time, or the Time paſt, 


For we may ſay that a Thing is preci/ely or ju done, or 
we may only fa Har it was 12132 1 
it to a Day, a eh, a Month, a Year, &c. 


When we ſay only that the Thing was done, we expreſs 
3 the Preter . uſt — 5 I — but 
when we expreſs n to be precy/ely Or ju we 
do it by the Helping Verb, Have, 


The Preter Time of the Action preciſely or 
Juft done is thus expreſſed, as, 


Singular. I have burned, thou haſt burned or 
you bave burned, he hath or bas burned. Plural. We 


bave burned, ye have burned or you bave burned, 
they bave burned. | 


N. B. This Time you may call the ſecond Preter Tine; 
or the Preſent Time of the Perfe@ or finiſhed Action. 


H 4 But 
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But if we join any of theſe Words, formerly, heretofore, 
in Times poſt, to Hawe; then, Have, may denote or ſignify 
a greater Space of Time: As, I hawe formerly loved him. 

N. B. Have, with the Pau Participle immediately after 
it, always denotes Action; but if, ben, comes between, 
it denotes Syf/iring : Thus, I have burnid, is Active, but, 
4 hawe bren burned, is Pryſive, But wherever the Aire 
Participle is, it denotes Action : As, I have been burning, 

But if we conſider the Action as imperfect, or not yet 
finiſhed, we expreſs the Time paſt by, was, and the Active 
Parititifle: Aud this Time is called the Preter.imperfe# 
Time, or the Time imper/cely pal, or the Preter Time of 
the imperſect Action, 


* 2. The Preter Time of an imperfect Acti- 
on, or an Action not finiſhed, is thus expreſſed, 
As, | 


Singular, I was burning, thou waſt burning or 
you were or was burning, he wagdhurning. Plural. 
We were burning, ye were burning or you were burn- 
ing, they were burning. | 


But when we would expreſs a Time as paſi, before ſome 
other Time paſt; as, I had ſupped before the Clock ſiruck 
Six; or if we would expreſs the Time paſt of an Acdion 
not done only deſigned; as, I had Killed the Bird, if yu 
had not hindered me, we do it by the Verb, Had, and the 
Paſſive Participle. | 5 8 


* 2. The Time conſidered as Preter or paſt 
before ſome other Time paſt, or the Paſt Time of 
an Action not done, only deſigned, is thus ex- 
preſſed. As, | 


Singular. I had burned, thou hadſt burned or 
you had burned, be had burned. Plural. We had 
burned, 
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burned, ye had burned or you had burned, they had 


7 


bur ned. 


This Tenſe is called by ſome the Preter-pluperſect Tenſe, 
or the Preter Time more than paſt, 
| | Lafily. When we would expreſs the Preter or Paſt Time, 
- = emphatical or full Manner, we make Uſe of the 
Did. 


q 
| 4. The Expreſſing of the Time paſt in an 
f emphatical or full Manner is as follows; 


Singular. I did burn, thou didſt barn or you 
did burn, he did burn. Plural. We did burn, ye 
did burn or you did burn, they did burn. 


This Word Did denotes indeed the Time as abſolutely 
I ball, but when Mbilſt is ſet before it, then it denotes the 
If Time imperfedtly paſt ; as, whilſt I did write, that is, whilſt 
1 1 was writing. 


* There is alſo another Way of expreſſing 


ne the Future Time. 
ck 
on For if we conſider the Time to come of the Action as 


finiſhed ; or if we conſider two Things fo come, one of 
which is ſuppoſed to be paſt, before the other will be 
done, we expreſs that Time by the adding of Have to Shu 


or Will. 
* The Future Time of the Action not finiſhed 
is thus expreſſed : As, 


Sing. 1 ſhall have burned, thou ſhalt have burned 
or you ſhall have burned, he ſhall have burned. 
Plural. We ſhall have burned, ye ſhall have burned 
or you ſball have burned, = ſhall have burned. 

5 


This 
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'T his Tenſe you may call the ſecond Future, 

N. B. Shall is often omitted or left out 1 as, If bs write, 
for hell write ; If he baus written, for ſhall baus written, 

The Preſent and Preter Times are alſo frequently uſed inftead 

of this, and the other Future Time: As, When He writes, 

for avlen he ſhall write ; When be has auriten, for when 

he ſhall have written, 


A Scheme of the Tenſes of the Verb AQtive, conſidering the 
Action as imperfect or not finiſhed, or perfect and finiſhed, 


I. The preſent Time of the imperfe& Action. | 

Sing. I burn er do burn, thou burneſt or dot burn or 
you burn or do burn, he burneth [burns] or doth burn, 
Plural, We burn or do burn, ye or you burn or do burn, 
they burn or do burn, | | 

II. The Preter Time of the imperfe@ Aion. 

Sing. I was burning, thou waſt or you was burning, he 
was burning. Plural We were burning, ye or you were 
| burning, they were youu 

III. The Future Time of the imperfect Action. 

Sing. I ſhall burn, thou ſhalt er you ſhall burn, he ſhall 
burn. Pural. We ſhall burn, ye or you ſhall burn, they 
ſhall burn, 

Or, Sing. I will burn, thou wilt or you will burn, he 
will burn. Plural. We will burn, ye er you will burn, 
they will burn. 

IV. The preſent Time of the perfect Action. As, 

Sing, I have burned, thou haſt or you have burned, he 
hath cr has burned. Plural, We have burned, ye or you 

have burned, they have burned. 

V. The Preter Time of the perſect Action. 

Sing. I burned, thou burnedſt or you burned, he burned. 
Plural. We burned, ye or you burned, they burned. 

Or thus, Sing. I had burned, thou hadſt or you had burn - 
ed, he had burned, P/ura/, We had burned, ye or you had 
burned, they had burned. 

Or thus, Sing. I did burn, thou didſt or you did burn, 
he did burn. Plural. We did burn, ye or you did burn, 
they did burn. | 1 


VI. The 
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VI. The Future Time of the perfett Aftion. | 
Sing. I ſhall have burned, thou ſhalt er you ſhail have 
burned, he ſhall have burned. Plural. We Nall have burn- 
ed, ye or you ſhall have burned, they ſhall have burned. 

Or, Sing. I will have burned, thou wilt er you will have 
burned, he will have burned, Plural. We will have burn- 
ed, ye or you will have burned, they will have burned. 


Queſtions relating td the Eighteenth Chapter. 
Ka, When may 1 uſe the Preſent Tenſe without the Verb 
? 


A. When you ſimply or barely affirm the Thing to be 
ſo & 2 as, 1 burn, mu T read, — * 
en do you uſe, Do, to denote the Preſent Jeuſe: 
A. When —_ would expreſs the Action more diftin&ly 
or fully, or when I deny the Thing to be ſo or ſo, as, { 
do lawe it dearly, I do read, I do not loue him, 
Q. When do you expreſs the Preſent Time by Am, and the 
Active Participle ? | 
A. When I would expreſs that I am now a doing the 
| Thing, or my Continuance in doing it; as, I am read: 
now, I am now burning. The Preſent Time is alſo mo 
frequently thus ex eta, in Anſwer to the Quſtion, What 
e are you a doing ? ; of I am writing, I am reading. 
n, And ſo likewiſe are the other Tenſes often expreſſed by 
this Verb and the Adive Participle ; as, What was you a 
doing * A. I was playing. What have you been doing? A. 
he I have been reading, oe. 


Dy Q. When do you uſe the Preter Tenſe without the Verbs, 
Have, had, c. 
4. When I would denote the Action as paſt, without 
ed. determining or naming the Time, when the Thing was 
done; as, Il. ved, 1 burned, I wrote, I taught. | 
n- % When do you expreſs the Preter Time by the Help of 
nad the Verb, Have? 


A. When I ſay that the Thing is preciſely or juff done, 1 
or that it is already done; as, I hawe fought, or I have 1 
been fighting ; 1 hawe burned the Paper, or I have been burnin g 1 
u. Ihe Preter Time is _ expreſſed in Anſwer 1 

0 # 
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to the © ien, Hawe you done it As, Hawe you danced? 
1 have [danced]. Has Charles played ? He has [played]. 
N. B. Danced, played, are put into Crotehets, becauſe in 
Anſwer to the Queſtion made bs Hawe, the Participle Pa/- 
five is ſeldom expreſſed; as, Hawe you ſupt. A. I have. 
Have is alſo uſed in the Queſtion, How often ? and in 
Anſwer to it, when the particular Time is not. ſpecified. 
Thaw often have you ſeen the King ? I have ſeen him fifty 
Times. But if the preciſe Time is expreſſed, we uſe Did an 
Ji.terrogative, and the Preter Time without the Helping 
 Perb in the Anſwer ; as, Did you ſee the King when you were 
at Kenſington ? Ys, I ſaw him twice. 
Q. When is the Preter Time to be expreſſed by the Verb, 
Was, and the Active Participle ? 


4. When we would expreſs the Time paſt of an im- Si 
perfect or unfiniſhed Action, (or when we would expreſs, ed, | 
that at ſome Time 2 ſomething was then a doing, but you 6 
not finiſhed;) as, I was ſupping, or I was then at Supper. 

Q. When do you expreſs the Preter or paſt Time by the ' 

Verb, Had? But 
Js. When we would denote a Time as paft before ſome 22 
other Time paſt ; as, I had read it before he came. e buy 
Or, when we would denote or make the Time paſt of N. 

an Action not done, only deſigned; as, I had watered th: are ſe) 

Garden, if I could hade found the Pot. 24 

<a ; 5 

x _ is the Preter or paſt Time to be expreſſed by, en 

A. When we would expreſs the Time paft in an emphe- make 
tical or full Manner; as, I did burn it, not Peter. 1 

Or, when the Adverb, Not, is added to the Verb; as, / . 

did not burn the Houſe I did not doit. kad 

Q. When do you expreſs the Future Time by, Will ? | 

A. When I promiſe or threaten to do a Thing; as, I * 
«vill ſtudy, I auill puniſh you. | \ thus 

Q. When is the Future Time to be expreſſed by, Shall? e 

A. When one ſimply foretells the Thing; as, 1/hall go, | 
4 fall eſe it, I fhall die. 47 

Q. When muſt I uſe the ſecond Future Time? the P- 

A. When you would denote or expreſs an Action that 


will be paſt, before another Action will be finiſhed ; as, / 
ſhall have dined, before he will come. 
555 CHAT. 
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dogs. 


6 
— * 


p | 5 H A . XIX. 
Of the Formation of the Times of the Verb Paſfive. 


HE Verb Paſſive is expreſſed by the Help 
of the Verb, Am, or Be, and the Paſſive 
Participle; as, 1 am burned. 


The Preſent Time is thus expreſſed, 

Sing. 1 am burned, thou art or- you are burn- 
ed, he is burned. Plural. We are burned. ye or 
you are burned, they are burned. 


But the other Formation, Be, is uſed in a depending Sen- 
tence, after the Conjunctions, If, Although, &c. As, If 1 

be burned, Although he be burned, &c. 
NV. B. When the Paſſive, Participle ends in en (for there 
are ſeveral Irregular ones that end thus) this en is frequent- 
ly neglected in the Tenſes of the Ad ive Verb formed by, 
Hawe, and Had; as, I hawe, or 1 had ſpoke to him. Vet 
when this Participle is uſed. as an Aajective, or helps to 
make the Paſſive Verb, it is better and more uſual, to uſe 
the Ending en; as, It is a auritten Book, not a writ Book ; 
I. is ſpoken abroad, not ſpoke abroad; It was written, not 


writ. 


* There are three Preter Times ; which are 
thus expreſſed : 


* The firſt Preter abſolute, commonly called 
the Preter- imperfect Time; as, | 


Sing, N 
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Sing. J was burned, thou waſt or you were 


burned, he was burned. Plural. We were burn- 
ed, ye or you were burned, they were burned, 


The ſecond Preter Tenſe, commonly called 
the L 3 As, 


I have been burned, thou haſt or you 


un burned, be bath or has been burned, 
Plural We have been burned, ye or you bave 
been burned, they have been burned. 


* The third Preter, commonly called the 
Preter-pluperfeft ; as, 

Sing. I had been burned, thou hadft or you 
had been burned, be bad been burned. Plural. 
We had been burned, ye or you bad been burned, 
they had been burned. 


* The firſt Future is thus expreſſed, 

Sing. 1 ſhall be burned, thou ſbalt or you ſhall 
be burned, be ſhall be burned. Plural. We ſhall 
be — ye or you Hall be burned, they ſball be 
burned. 


Or, Sing. J «will be burned, thon wilt or yiu 
will be burned, be will be burned. Plural. We 
will be burned, ye or you will be burned, thy 


40:1] Be Burned. 


The ſecond Future is thus expreſſed; a5, 
Sing. 1 ball have been burned, thou 2 or you 
fall have been burned, be ſhall have been burned 
Plural. We ſhall have been burned, ye or you fhal 
bave been burned, they ſpall have been burned. 


Or, 
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Or, J will have been burned, thou wilt or you 
will have been burned, &c. 


N. B. Not being able to pleaſe myſelf in the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Times of the Verb Paſſive, they differing in ſome 
Reſpects from the Teuſes in the Verb Afive, I have con- 
tented myſelf with barely ſetting them down by the old 
Names, though I am afraid my Reader will not be much 
benefited thereby, 


— — 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Method of expreſſing the Moods or Man- 


ners of a Verb, /ignifying Being, Doing, or 
ering. 


E have no Moods, that is, no different 
Endings of the Verb, to denote the 
Manner of the Verbs ſignifying Being, Doing, 
or Suffering. | 


The bare or ſimple aſſerting a Thing to 
be ſo, or not ſo, is thus expreſſed, 

I burn or do burn, I do not burn, I will burn, 
I will not burn, &c. TH 


. This Manner of ignifying is called the Indicative Mood 
in Latin, | 


* The Manner of Verbs ſignifying Command, 
or Exbortation, is thus expreſſed, 
In an Active Senſe. In a Paſſive Senſe. 
Singular. Singular. 
Burn thou or do thou burn, Be thou burned. 
. Plural. 
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Plural. Peru 
Burn ye or do ye burn. Be ye burned. 


Note, The ſecond Perſon Singular and Plural are oftener 
expreſſed without a Nominative Caſe than with; as, Co, 
«nd Preach to all Nations, &c, for Go ye, and Preach ye. 


G But this Manner of lgnitying in the other 
Perſons is expreſſed by the Verb Let; as, 
In an Active Senſe. In a Paſlive Senſe, 


Singular. Singular. 
Let him burn. Let him be burned. 
. Plural. e 
Let us burn. Let us be burned. 
Let them burn. Let them be burned. 


Sometimes the f Per ſon is thus expreſſed, Sing awe un- 
to the Lord, but this manner of Speaking is not to be imi- 


tated. The third Perſon is allo thus expreſied, Be it þo, * 

Know all Men by theſe Preſents, &c. But here the Word 

Let may be underſtood. FRI! berty 
This Manner of the Verb's ſignifying is called, in Latir, to be 

the Imperative Mood. | Time, 


The Manner of the Verb's ſignifying the 
Power of doing a Thing is expreſſed in the 


Preſent Time by can, and in the Preter or paſt Sing 
Time by could; as, © ; be maj 
may by 


Preſent Time. 


Singular. T can burn, thou canſt or you can 
burn, he can burn. Plural. Ve can burn, ye or 
You can burn, they can burn. | 


The 
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The Preter Time. 


Sing. J could burn, thou couldſt or you could 
burn, 3 could burn, Plural. We could burn, ye 
or you could burn, they could burn, 


* This Manner in a Paſſive Senſe is thus ex- 
preſſed. 


Preſent Time. 


Sing. J can be burned, thou canſt or you can 
be burned, &c. © x 


I could be burned, thou couldſt or you could be 
burned, &c. | | 


The Manner of a Verb's ſignifying the Li- 
berty of a Perſon to do a Thing, or of a Thing 
i to be done, is expreſſed by May in the Preſent 
Time, and Might in the Time paſt, as, 


* Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. I may burn, thou mayſt or you may burn, 
be may burn. Plural. We may burn, ye or you 
may burn, they may burn. 


Paſt Time. 
— I might burn, thou mighteſt or you might 
e 


burn, _ burn. Plural. We might burn, ye 
or you might burn, they might burn. TH 
8 
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This Manner in a Paſſive Senſe is thus ex- 


preſſed; as, 


Preſent Time. 


Sing. I may be burned, though mayſt or you n 
be burned, &c. — 


Preter Time. 


Singular. 1 might be burned, thou mig biſt or 
you might be hs, &c. : l 


This Manner is called in Latin the Potential or Subjun- 
Jive Mood. It is called the Potential, becauſe it denotes the 
Power of doing: And it is called the Subjunctive Mood, be 
cauſe it is ſubjoined or added to the firſt Sentence by ſome 
Couple or Tye z as, Peter come: that be may preach, where 
that joins the two Sentences together. 

VN. B. Cas and May are uſed with Relation both to the 
Time preſent and to come ; Conld from Can, might from 
ay, have a Relation both to the Time pa and 4% come, 


* The Manner of expreſſing the Inclination 
of the Will is done by Will and Would; and 
the Neceſſity of a Thing to be done, by Shall 
and Should, and alſo and Ougbt. 


But the Difference between i and will, and Gould 
and would, is, that ſhall and will denote the Future Tint 
abſolute, and ſhould and would denote the Future Tims a 
conditional. 

Should and Would are often expreſſed by the Subjanive 
Mood in Latin; for moſt of the Tenſes of that Mood de- 
note a Sort of Futurity or the Time to come, 


The 
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The Manner of the Verbs ſignifying Being, 
Doing, or Suffering, without expreſſing either 
the Perſon or Thing, that is, does, or e ffers, or 
the Number, is denoted by ſetting 
ſition To before the Verb; as, to be, to burn, ta 
love, to be loved. 


This Manner is called in Latin the Infin'tive Mocd. 


—— — — | _ 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Verb Neuter. 


Have already made mention of this Sort of Verb in the 
twelfth Chapter under the Name of an HH Nerd; 
ut becauſe it is not ſo well known by that Name, and 
I having but lightly treated of it there, I ſhall beg Leave 
el a farther explanation of it in this Place. in 
er to give you a clear Notion of this Verb, I muſt 
firſt explain to you in a particular Manner what you are 
to underſtand by a Yorb active. 
By a Verb Adive we are to underſtand a Verb that does 
Mn not only barely or ſimply ſignify Action, for that is not 
0 ſufficient alone to make it a Verb Afive z but it is requi- 
0 red alſo that the Verb have ſome Noun following it, 
which may be the Subject of the Action or Impreſſion that 
the Verb is uſed to denote ; For Example, to /ove, to teach, 
are Verbs adtius ; becauſe we can ſay to love a Thing, to 
8 — 1 though theſe Verbs 
On the contrary, to /leep, to go, thou e Verbs ſig- 
nify Action as — as to love, — teach, — they are 2 
Neuter, becauſe they cannot have any Noun following them; 
for we do not ſay, to /leep a Thing, to go a Thing. So in 
theſe Verbs, to wall, to run, the Ation does not paſs 
upon any other Thing or Perſon, there is nothing ated 
upon, but the action is terminated or finiſhed in the Per- 
{on that acts. For we do not ſay, to walk a Thing, — 


od WE x Ss 


e Prepo- 


— — — » += 4 
— — - 
— 
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Wound: Or, 
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but in theſe Verbs, 7 beat, to read, to create, &c. the 
AQtion is terminated in ſomething without itſelf, or the 
Action paſſes upon ſome other 4 1 For in this Ex- 
omen to beat a Dog, the Action of beating paſies on the 

og; the Dog is the Subject of beating. From theſe 
Conſiderations, we may ſay, 


o 


* A Verb Alive is a Verb that can have af. 
ter it a Noun ſignifying the Subject of the A- 
tion or Impreſlion that the Verb is uſed to 
denote: As, to create the World, to receive a 


A Verb  Attive is a Verb that ſignifies ſo 
to act, as that the Action paſſes over on ſome 
other Thing: As, 1 read a Book, to beat a Dog. 


A Verb Neuter is a Verb which ſignifies 
the State or Being, and ſometimes the Attion of 
a Perſon or Thing, but then it can have no Nous 
after it, to denote the Subject of Action. 


But then it can baue no Noun after it.] That is, when it 
denotes Aion, the Action does not paſs upon any other 
Thing: For we do not ſay, to walk a Thing, &c. 

This Verb is alſo called a Verb Ab/e/nte ; becauſe the 
Action is terminated in the ſame Perſon or Thing as, 
Peter griewves, &c, For the Action does not paſs upon 4 


Subjedt, different from him who acts. 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that, 


There are two Sorts of Verbs Neuter : 


1. One Sort that does not ſignify Acton, but denotes 
the Being or S/ate of a Perſon or Thing, either in Re- 
ſpeRt to its Poſture or Situation ! fs, 7 ,t, 6 our, Ke. 
2. The other Sort of Verbs Neuter tignify Action, but 
in ſuch a Manner that the Action does not paſs vpen - 

ubjot 
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Subject different from what acts; as, to crawl, to creep, 
to wall, &c. So in this Sentence, the Worm creeps ; here 
the Action of creeping does not paſs upon any other Sub- 
ject, for we do not ſay, 7 creep a Thing, but the Action 
is terminated in the Worm it itſelf. 

NV. B. Thoſe Verbs that fignify ſo to act, as that the 
Action paſſes on ſome other Thing. are called in the Latin 
Verbs Tranſitive; and the Verbs, whoſe Action do not 
paſs on any other Thing, are called Iatragfitive. | 

The Verbs Neuter, which ſignify Action, do alſo ſome- 
times become Tran/itive, that is, their Action paſſes over 
on ſome other Thing: For Example, the Verb Meuter, to 
3 walk, becomes Tran/itive in this Sentence; Walk my Hor/e, 
that is, make my Horſe to walt. | 

But in theſe Phraſes, / run a Race, I go a Fourney, I go 
Home; the Prepofition is left out, i. e. in a Race, in a Jour- 
wey, to go Home ; For, run, go, do not paſs the Action upon 
Race, — Home ; theſe Words only declaring the Cir- 
cumſtances of running, going, &. So, I am about to go a 
long Way, i. e. to the End fo long Way. 


»The Signification of Verbs Ab/o/ute (or 
Neuter which ſignify Action) is in a Manner 
Paſſive : And therefore Verbs Abſolute and Paſ- 
ſive are frequently uſed for each other: As, J 
am grieved, for I grieve; I an rejaiced; for I 
rejoice; J am laid, for I lie. 


So tae Verb, to go, may be expreſſed alſo paſſively in the 
Preſent and Future Tenſei; as, go, or I am gone, I will 
go, I uiii be gone, &c. | 

Theſe Verbs following, arrive, come, decay, fall, fly, go, 
grow, paſs, return, flray, whither, run, &c. commonly take 
the P Formation, I am, I was, for the Adive For- 
mation, I bawe, I had, as : 

I am come, then art come, he it come, we are come, ye 
are come, they are come for, 1 have come, thou baſt come, 
4 5 be, 80, I come, thou waſt come, he wat come, & e, for 
ba I bad come, thou bad/t come, he had come, &. 


} Queftions 
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Quefions relating to the Twenty; firſt Chapter, 


What is a Verb Neuter? 

A Verb Neuter is a Verb which ſignifies the Stare 
or Being, and ſometimes the Action of a Perſon or Thing; 
but then it can have no Noun after it, to denote the Sub- 


je& of Action. 5 
Q, He Sorts of Verbs Neuter are there ? 


A. Two. One Sort that ſignifies only the Being or 


State of a Thing: And the other Sort which ſignifies Acti- 
on, but in ſuch a Manner, that the Action does not paſz 
upon a Subject different from him that acts. 

Q. Are not ſome Verbs Neuter expreſſed like Verbs Pal- 


A. Yes. As, I grieve, or I am grieved, &c. 

Q. What do you mean by a Verb Tranſitive? 

4. A Verb which ſignifies ſo to act, as that the Action 
paſſes over on ſome other Thing. 

Q. What do you mean by a Verb Intranſitive ? 

A. A Verb that fignifies to act, but the Action does 
not paſs on any other Thing. 

Q. Do Verbs Neuter ever become T ranſitive ? 

A. Sometimes, as, Walk the Horſe, &c. 

Q.: Whence comes the Word Neuter ? | 

Q. From the Latin, Neuter, neither, becauſe it is neither 


a Verb Afive (that paſſes the Action on a Thing) nor a 


Verb Paſſive. 

Q. Whence comes Abſolute? 

A. From Abſelutur, finiſhed or terminated, becauſe, ina 
Verb 1 the Action is terminated in what acts. 

Q. Whence comes 'T ranſitive ? 

A. From Tran/itivus, or Tran/ire, to paſt over, becauſe 
the AQtion paſſes on ſome other Thing. 

Whence come: Intranſitive ? ' 
From Intranfitivus, or in, not, and tranſfire, to paſy 
outs becauſe the Attion does not paſs over on ſome other 

ng. 


CHAP. 


* * 
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CHAP, XXII. 
Of the ADVERB. 


E are now come to ſpeak of thoſe Parts of Speech 
which are by ſome called Particles, as it were lie- 
th Parts of Speech; and it is in the right Uſe of theſe, 
that the Clearyne/ſs and Beauty of a good Stile does more 
particularly conſiſt, And we ſhall begin with the Advers. 


An Adverb is a Word that is joined to a 
Verb, to an Adjective, to a Participle, or another 
Adverb, to denote or mark ſome Circumſtance, 
lome Quality, or Manner ſignified by them. 


| 


[Joined to a Verb.) The Verb ſignifies Being, Doing, or 
Suffering ; the Adwerb is joined to it, to ſhew How, or whe- 
ther or no, or when, or where, one is, does, or ſuffers : As, 
be Boy paints neatly, he writes ill, he writes now, The 
Book is read there, Wc, 


(7 0 an Adjeftive) As, be is very good, mo Man is always 
iſe, Ec. | 
[To a Participle) As, 4 Man truly fearing God, he is 
ways living well, &c. 

ug another Adverb) As, he lives very happily, &c. 

e ſhall divide the Adverb: into Claſſes or Heads, ac- 
"ding to their Signification, but we do not propoſe to give 
'ou a Liſt of all the Adverbs of each Claſi, but only of 
ome of the chief. Beſides they will be beſt known 
le, We ſhall then, without troubling the Reader wit 
neceſſary Diviſions, divide them into Adverbr of Time, 
If Place or Situation, of Order or Rank, of Quantity or 
nber, of Quality, of Manner, of Affirmation, of Ne» 
«on or Denying, of Doubting, and of Compariſon, 

Abvirnys of Tins refer either to the Time preſent, * 
(Me, or to an wndetermined Time, or to a Time not - 
4. 
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ed: Thoſe that relate to the Time preſent are, Now, i. e. 
at this Time; To-Day, i. e. in this Day. Thoſe that refer 
to the Time paſt are, Yefterday, i. e. the Rey Day, or 
the Day before the preſent Day ; Already, 1. e. before this 
| Time, or having ben before, or which is now done; Herets. 
fore, i. e. before this Time. Thoſe that refer to the Time 10 
come are, To-morrow, i. e. the Day following this, or the next 
Day to this Day; Henceforth, i. e. from or after this Time; 
Hereafter, i. e. After this Time; By and by, i. e. in ſont 
Time that is near to this Time, Thoſe that relate to an un. 
determined Time, when alone, are, Often or Oftentimez, i. e. 
frequently ; Always, i. e. in all Times. When is uſed in aſk- 
ing a Queſtion, i. e. in what Time; Then, i. e. at that 
Time; Ever, i. e. at all Times ; Never, i. e. at no Tine, 
Now comes from the Saxon Nu; To. Day, from to eg; 
Yeflerday, from Gyrſtandig or Geor/landeg i To- Merroav from 
To Merigen ; When from Hewenne ; Then from Thonne, &c. 
Newer, 1. e. Ne ever, (See under the Adverb No.) 
That Expreſſion Newer /o much is thus explained by my 
worthy Friend Mr. Benjamin Morland, E. G. Let a Man 
give never ſo much, i. e. Let kim give ſo much as he nevi 
gave before, Which Latin is expreſſed by a Superlative 
Adjective. 

Avvenns of Pract relate to all Sorts of Place indifler 
ently, and ſerve only to mark the Difference of the Dil 
tances and Situation in Regard either to the Perſon thit 
ſpeaks, or to the Things that are ſpoken of ; as, ri 
i, e. in which Place, or in what Place ? (this Word is uſed 
in aſking « Queſtion) Here, i. e. in this Place; There, iet. 
in that Place ; Whither, i. e. to which Place, or to aubat Place! 
Hither, i, e. to this Place 3 Thither, i, e. to that Place; U,. 
award, I. e. towards the Top z Downward, J. e. toward tht 
Bottom ;Whence, i. e. from which Place, or from what Plac? 
Hence, i. e. from this Place ; Thence, I. e. from that Place ; I 
or hard by, i. e. near ſuch a Place; Far, or Far- , |. e. 
great Way diftant from fuch a Place; Aſunder, denotes Sepi 
ration or the Space between, No where, i, e. in no Plac 
Elſewhere, in jome ether Place, The Notion of Oracr © 
Rank is inſeparable from that of Place, under which tht 
are naturally compriſed, and a great many of them rele 
both to Order and Place; as, before, behind, &c. But the 
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are rather Prepoſitiont. Thoſe that relate to Order, as. 
| Secondly, Third y, Fourthly, Afterwards ; for, Firſt, Second, 
&c, are really Nouns Aajectiwve, ſome Subſtantive being un- 
; derſtood. : i 
f Where comes from the Saxon, Hauer; Here, from Her; 
0 There, from Ther; Whither from Haider, Hither ſrom Hi- 
t dur; Fbither from Thider, Whence from Hwanon, Hence from 


i Heonon, Thence from Thanon, No where from Nowher, Elſe» 
" where from Ellefbwider,. Py 
" ApVIRBS of NumBER are, Once, i. e. one Time, Trice, 
4 i. e. two Times, Thrice, i. e. three Times, But afterwards 


ke we expreſs the Number by two Words; as, Four Times, 
at Five Times &C. Rarely, Seldom, are alſo counted Adwerbs 
A of Number. Frequently, often, ſignify alſo an indefinite 
8 Number. | 
on Aoverss of QuanT1TY, or thoſe which ſerve to de- 
de. note the Price or Value of Things as well as any Quantit 
of them, are, How much, i. e. Hoa great, when it ſigni- 
m/ bes Quantity ; But How many when it ſignifies the Number : 
n Enough, f. e. wvhat i: ſufficient, &c, 80 Much, Little, which 
ue really Agjeiver, 


Yes is more uſual and modiſh than Yea, J. for Yes, is uſed 
in a haſty or merry Way z as, / Sir, I Sir, And ſome- 


ungenteel, Tea or Yes comes from the Saxon I. 

Avverns of Denyincg are, No, Not, and Nay, 

No and Nay are uſed abſolutely, that is, without being 
joined to any other Word ; as, #i// you do it? 4, No. 
Net is uſed when joined to ſome other Word; as, 1 
wt love it, where we mult not ſay, J do no owe it, neither 
may we uſe / do no read, He is no well, for J do nat read, 
He is not well, &c, But no before a Subſtantive is an Ad- 
Jeftive for none as, No Man, or na Body did it, 

Nay is emphatically and elegantly uſed to corre an Er- 
tor in ourſelves or others: As, He is as good a Scholar 
a: you are, nay, a better. 

Ne comes from the Saxen No, and Not from Nohbt ; The 
laxons uſed alſo Ne for No, which did often loſe its e, 
ad coaleſce or join with other Words; as, N for Ne 
will, i, e. will not; ſo None for Ne ene, &c. 

he ® ty 


AnDverns of ArriRminG or of Conſent are, Tea, Yes, J. 


times we uſe Ay, but this Way of Affirming is rude and 


wot love bim, 1 de not , or 
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* _ — be a 22 of on Latin Word e, 

as Nay is of Nego. For our Nay, i Ay; is a 

— Imitation of Terence“ Negat quis "Ne 9 Py Ao, 
unuch II. 2. 21, | 

VN. B. Two Negatives, or two Adverbr of Denying, do 

in Fug affirm. | 

We put our Adverb of D after the Verb as 7% 

lowe bim net: But the 
other Adverb may be placed indifferently either before or 
behind, Only you may obſerve, that the Adverbs, which 
end in . are commonly placed next to the Ferb, 

Nor is always in the ſecond Member of a Sentence, and 
then, aeither, is in the firlt 3 as, 7 hade eaten neither Meat 
nor Rread To day, But if, 20%, be in the firſt Member, cl. 
ther, but rather var, is in the ſecond: As, I bave net taſted 
Bread To-day, nor [neither] have I ſeen any. 

Anversns of DovsTinG, whether it be ſo or not, are, 
Perhaps, or Peradwventure, i. e. it may be {0 or not. 

'Theſe are applicable both to Affirmation and Negation, 
and are conjectural, doubtful, and contingent : Perhapy 
and Peradwenture are uſed adverbially, though ftridily 
ſpeaking * are no Adverbs but a Prepoſition compound 
ed with a Subſtantive : As Perhaps is by Hap or Accident; 
Peradventure is by Advgnture, or rather by an Adventure; 
as alſo, indeed, which is compounded of a Prepoſition and 
Subſtantive, 

But theſe Words relate to Certainty, or Confidence, that 
the Thing is ſo or not ſo ; Truly, Surely, Indeed, Verily, &, 

AvveRrBs of CoMPARISON ; thoſe Adwerbs which do 
themſelves mark Compariſen, or the Difference of Degree 
in Perſons or Things, are, How, As, So, How much Mord, 
Leſt, Lefl, Maſt, Very, Rather, Than. 

The Alverbs of Compariſon, More, Left, and Mop, art 
joined to any Adverbs, that are capable of receiving Mir, 


or Leſs. 


— 


* _ „ _— — 4 2 ad * 


* Or you may derive ay from the Sax. gea, ge, ia, Ja 
Dan. ja. Goth. ga, gai. So Tes, from the Sax. gy/e, 0 
giſe. So nay may come from the Sax, na, ne, Gr." 
or , Which is common in Compoſition, | 

| ApveRBi 
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Abvixss of QuatityY, or of the Manner 3. From mot 
AdjeRives in our Language are formed Adverbs which 
end in , and theſe for the moſt Part denote the fame 
Palit or Manner, as the AdjeQtives do, from whence 
they are derived; as, that was nobly done, Or that was 4 
noh Deed 3 God's Morey it infinite, or God it influitely mer« 
ful, $0 from {i wiſe, prodent, brave, right, conflant, 
ke, come the Adverbs, %%%, a, prudently, bravely, 
N rightly, conflantly, &e. 
| This Ending anſwers to the Saxox Termination in Lice, 
id a, ribtlice, righth, from ribt: And to the French Ending, 


at Mur, as, puremeut, purely: To the German Ending Lic n. 
if} as, warlich, 
d This Sort of Adverbs commonly admit of Compari/on ; 


as, 6565 more happily, moft happily. 

N. B. There are Abundance of Words which are rec- 
koned for Adverbs and are not; and a great Number 
z of Adjectives that are uſed adverbially, or as Adverhs : 
But theſe, and thoſe that are formed from them ending 


in , and ſeveral Prepo/itions that are reckoned as Adverbs, 
I have deſignedly omitted. 
"op 


4 


Some Adverbs are alſo compared; as, of- 
ten, oftener, ofteneſt, &c. 


that | 
d * Adverbs in ly are compared by more and moſt ; as, aviſe- 


ly, more wiſely, moſt wiſely. 

Sometimes the Article The is uſed in an emphatical 
Manner, before the Comparative; as, The ifs I ſie him, 
the better ; The more 1 talk with him, the leſs I like bim. 


preſſed by the Adverbs that end in ther ; as, Hither, to this 
Place; Thither, to that Place. 

Hither, is ſometimes uſed as an Adjective: As, On the 
bither Side of it, in Contra- diſtinction to the other Side, or 
the farther Side of it. 

The Adverb'is alſo often in the Modern Languages ex- 
Plained by the Neun and the Prepofition ; as, with Fuſlice, 
for, jufly ; with Wiſdom, for, wiſely, &c. 


I 2 Queſliong 


— 


Motion from one Place to another, commonly ex- 
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**. relating to the taventyforond Chapter, 


t it an Adverb N 

An Adverb ie a Word that ls Joined to a Verb, to an a 

AJje&ive, to a Participle, or another Adverb, to denote or ſu 

_ ons Cireumftance, ſome Yyality, or Manner figni- W 
U them, 

Q, 75 an Adverb joined ouly to a Verb of 


A. No; for it is alſo joined to Agrfiver, Participler, 
and to other Adwverbs ? 

Q. What is the Uſe of the Adverb ? 

A, To denote ſome Puality, Manner, or Circumſtance, 
which the Word it is put to ſignifies, 

Q. Are not Adjeftive; ſometimes uſed as Adverbs f 

A. Yes: They often are ſo uſed, and there is hardly 
any Adjective from whence an Adverb in /y may not be 
formed. 

Q. What Sort of Adverbs are the Adverb: in ly 

A. Adverbs in h are Adverbs of Quality, or of the 
Manner ſignified by them, 

Q. Are not Adverbs ſometimes compared & 

A. Yes ; Some are, eſpecially the Adverbs in /y, 

Q What is the Signification of Where, here, there, 
hence, thence, Oc. | 

A. Where, is, in what Place, here, in this Place, &c. 

Q. M hence comes the Word Adverb? 

A. From the Latin Adverbium, which comes from Ad to, 
and Verbum a Verb, or Word, becauſe it is added to another 
Word to ſhew ſome Manner or Circumſtance, and eſpeci- 
ally to the Verb. 


CH AP. XXII. Poker 
Of the Conjunction. 


Conjunction is a Part of Speech that joins 
Sentences together, and ſhews the Man- 


ner of their Dependence upon one another, a 
| on 


— 
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| For, to uſe Mr, Lecd Words already quoted, To think 
well, a Man muſt obſerve the Dependence of his Thoughts 
and Reaſoning: one upon another : And, to expreſs well 
ſuen methodical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have 
Words to ſhew what Connedtion, Reflriftion, Diftinition, 
Oppoſition, Empbaſir, Ke. he gives to each reſpeftive Part 
of 1 Diſcourſe, See Page 85. of this Grammar, 

I ſhall therefore divide the Conjunctions into ConjunRti- 
ons Copulative into Digundive, or of Divifien ; into Ad- 
arſative, or of Oppoſition and of Exception ; into Condi» 
tional ; into Suſdenfive, or of Doubting ; into Canceſſive ; 
into Declarative i into Interrogative z into Comparative; in- 
to Augmentative and Diminutive ; into Cauſal, or Cauſative z 
into ative, or Conclufive ; into Conjunttions of Time, and 
of Order z and into Conjundions of Tranſition, 


Conjunions Copulative 


Are thoſe Words which ſerve to join or couple two 
Propofitions or Sentences under the ſame Affirmation, or 
under the ſame Negation. Aud, a//o, are thoſe which are 
— for the Affirmation; nor, or neither, for the Ne» 

on. 

There is no Conjunction of ſuch general Uſe as, 4. 
2 "og and Cheeſe, Beer and Ale, and yet, and thire- 
1 


Conjunction Digunive 


Are thoſe Words which do ſerve in ſuch a Manner for 
the Connection of Diſcourſe, that they mark at the ſame 
Time Diviſion or Diſtinction in the Senſe of the Things 
ſpoken of: Theſe are, Or, and Whether, Either; as, it is 
one or the other, I do not know whether it be good or bad, 


Comundtions Adverſative; Or, 


Conjunctions of Oppoſition, are thoſe Words which are 
uſed to couple two Sentences, in marking the Oppoſition 
in the ſecond Sentence, with regard to the firſt, The 


I 3 chick 
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chief of theſe is, But, the others are, Neverthele/7, Hoau- 
ever, &c. 

As, But to ſay no more: Here But intimates (as Mr, 
Locke lays) a Stop of the Mind, in the Courſe it was go. 
ing, before it came to the End of it. //aw but two Plants : 
Here it ſhews, that the Mind limits the Senſe to what 
ist expreſſed, with a Negation of all other. You pro ; But 
it is not that God would bring you to the true Religion, But 
that he would confirm you in your own The firſt of theſe 
Huis intimates a Suppoſition of the Mind, of ſomething 
otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews that the 
Mind makes a direct Oppolition between that and what 
goes before it, 

So, All Animal: baue Senſe; But a Dog is an Animal: 
Here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition 
is Joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm, 

Conjunctions of Exception or Reflridtion are, wnlg/t, but, 
oth(raviſe, &. as, 1 avill not go wnleſi you will go with me, 

Conjundtions Conditional are ſuch as, in conneQing one 
Fart of the Diſcourſe to the other, ſerve to put, between 
the two Sentences that they join, a Condition or Clauſe 
without which, that which is N in the principal 
Sentence ceaſes to have its Effect. Theſe Conjunctions are, 
In but if, alſo ſave and except ; if they may be allowed 
to be Conjuncllons. | 

The Conjunctions 1 or Dubitatiue, which ſerve 
to mark Suſpenſion or Doubting in Diſcourſe, are, Me- 
ther, &c. as, 1 do not know whether it be ſo or no. 

Conjunctions Conceſſi ve, or ſuch ar grant the Thing to 
be ſo, are, Although, &c. 

Conjunct ions Declarative, are ſuch as are uſed to explain 
the Thing more clearly ; as, 4s, namely, to wit, for Ex- 
ample, &c. | 

As, There are four Elements, Namely, or- for Example 
or to wit, Earth, Water, Air, Fire. But if any one ſhould 
inſiſt that, Namely, is an Abverb z For Example, a Prepoſi- 
tion and a Subſtantive ; To vit, a Prepoſition and a Verb; 
J ſhall not diſpute it. To wit comes from the Saxon vi- 
tan, to know. | 

Conjunctions Interrogative, are ſuch as are uſed in aſk- 
ing a Queſtion, or the Reaſon of a Thing, as” 4 

7 15 


1 * 
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mk Wherefore, &c. as, Why did you do it ? But this ſhall 
ſuffice for the Conjunctions, ſince it would be top tedious 
to go through all the Diviſions of them, and I may ſome 
other Time explain them more largely and accurate! 
For the Inſtances we have given from Mr. Locke in the 
ConjunRion, But, may give Occaſion to reflect upon their 
Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the Contem- 
plation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſin 
which it has found a Way to intimate to others by cheſs 
Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in certain 
Conſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence con- 
tained in them. And there are ſome of them do really 
belong to ſeveral other Diviſions, beſides what they are 
generally divided into, ; 

The ConjunRions nat yet mentioned are, For, Becayſes 
(i, e. by 2 65 as it was wrote formerly) That, Therefare, 
Whereas, Since, Likexwiſe, Thireupon, &C, 

If any ſhall reckon ſome of theſe Words as 'Adverbs, and 
ſome of the erbt as Conjuntiong, they being often uſed 
in hath Seuſes, there will be no great Harm done. 


Quefion: relating te the Twenty-third Chapter, | 


* What is. Cunjunctian ? | 
A Conjuuction is a Part of Speech that joins Senten- 
tes together, and ſhews the Manner of their Dependence 
10 77 tbe 0 of the Conjundtion 5 - 
, at is the Uſe of t 1 Jon £ 
A. It is uſed to join Sentences. 
Q. Does it jain Wards togetber ? 
A. Strictly ſ 


* 


peaking it does not ; for in this Sentence, 
Peter and Paul preaches ; preaches is underſtood in the firſt 
Part of the Sentence, that is, Peter auen, and Paul 
preaches, where you ſee there are two dentences joined to- 
Pens the Cople or A Aud, ons 
7 13 915 ion? "Ne Ws q 1 

From Conjunctio, a Joining together; e the U 

of the Oryjuntion is to join Sentences together. 
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Of the PREPOSITION. 


12 Part of Speech being of ſuch ſpecial Uſe in 
our Language, that, by the Help of it, almoſt all 
our Syntax is 11 We have thereſore treated of it 
in the Eighth Chapter, p. 84. — 


« 


CH AP. XXIV. 


Of te INTERJECTION, 


"i. Iuterjection is nothing but an Expreſſion, which 
is uſed to denote ſome ſudden Motion or Paſſion of 
the Mind, And as the greateſt Part of the Expreſior:, 
uſed on theſe Occaſions, -are taken from Nature alone, the 
real Interjefions, in all Languages, conſiſt but of one Syl- 
lable. And as all Nations do agree in theſe Kinds of na- 
tural Paſſions, ſo, likewiſe, do they very much agree in 
the Signs or Indications of Mirth, Sorrow, Lowe, Hatred, &c. 
Some have indeed denied the Interjefions to be Words, or 
any Part of ditin& Speech, but only natural Signs of the 


Motions or Paſſions of our Mind, expreſſed by ſuch rude 


Sounds, ſeveral of which are common with us to brute 
Creatures, But as the Ingenious and Reverend Mr. Sym 
very well obſerves, ſince there are Paſſions, and theſe 
muſt be repreſented in Diſcourſe, the Iuterjection has wu 
goo a Foundation in Nature, and is as necellary in Con- 
uQtion as the beſt of them. 


An Juterjection is a Part of Speech, that 
W ſome ſudden Motion or Paſſion of the 
oul, 


® [In a Book called Nine, Lilium defamari. 1 
e 
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They may be divided into Solitary and Paſſive, being uſed 

by us when we are alone, or not fo directly tending to 

Diſcourſe with others, in which the Party ſpeaks as ſuf- 

| fering ſome Change in himſelf. They are the Reſult, ei- 

ther of a ſurprizg Judgment, denoting either Atmiration, 

as, Heigh z Doubting or Confidering, as Hem, Hy; Deſpi- 

fog as Pip, Shy, thy &c. or ſuch as denote a ſurpri- 
2 


ed Afeckion, moved by the Apprehenſion of Good or Evil, 
denoting Mirth $ a3, az Ha, He; Sorrow, as, Hoi, Ob, 
Ob, Ah ; Love and Pity, as, Ab, Alack, Alas ; Hate and Au- 
ger, a8, Vauh, Hau, Phy, Foh. 

The other Sort may be ſtiled Social and Afive, being 
never uſed by us, when we are alone, but immediately 
tending to Diſcourſe with others, in which the Party ſpeaks 
with Deſign to procure ſome Change in his Hearers. Theſe 
are ſuch as denote E£xe/aiming, or Crying out, as, Oh, Soho z 
Vilencing, as St, Huſ# ; Such as are uſed to diſpoſe the 
Senſes of the Hearer, beſpeaking his Attention, Ho, Oh ; 
r as, Ha; Such: as are uſed to diſpoſe 
the AﬀeCtions of the Hearer, 15 pa. of In/inuation or 
Blandiſhment, as, Now or by Way. of Threatning, as, Ye, 
Woe. But Wos is rather a Subſtantive ; for W's me, is, 
Wa is te, or for me. nt 


Queſtion, relating to the tawenty-fourth Chapter. 


Q. What is an Interſection ? 
A. An Iutenfecbion is a Part of Speech that denotes ſome 
ſudden Motion or Paſſion of the Soul. 
Whence comes the Word InterjeQion ? 
f. From Interjefio, à Caſting, or Putting between; it 
falling abruptly or on @ ſudden between our Diſcourſe. 
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CHAP, xxv. 
Of the EXPLETIVES. 


redundant Words, uſed in ſeveral Languages, eſpe- 
_ cially in the Greek and Tuſcan: Theſe Words contribute 
nothing to the Syntax or Conſtruction, nor to the Senſe of 
the Diſcourſe but their chief Uſe is to give a greater En- 
Pbaſis or Force to the Expreſſion, 
Our Language admits of ſeveral Words of this Sort, 
therefore I have juſt mentioned them here. 


An Expletive is a Word that is uſed to 
give an Emphaſis or Force to the Expreſſion, 
but is unneceſſary either as to the Conſtruclion 
or Senſe of the Diſcourſe, 


Such are, From, For, Now, The, Then, Well, &c. As, 
From whence come you ? For, whence come you, &c. 1 go 
for to fee, i. e. 1 go to ſer. 


The Heroe came the Battle for to ſer, 
But unto him appear d no Enemy. 


Here alſo Unto is put for To. Prithee now do, for, Pri. 


' thee do, i. e. [pray thee de ſo or ſo, What am I the better? 
Do it then ; Well, read the Book, ® | 


_— 
6— 


The Learned Dr. Chrke, in his Edition of Homer, is 
of Opinion, that, in the Ce Tongue, the little Words 
called Expletives are not made uſe of only to fill up the 
Verſe, but that they add Elegance to the Sentence, 
and likewiſe ſerve to connect the Sentences together, 


V. P.. 0 3. N 
5 Lell. 


T HERE are certain Words called Exp/ctives, that is, 


3 1 R * 
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Qyeftions relating to the Twenty-fifth Chapter, 


Q. What is an Expletive ? | 

4. An Expletive is a Word that is uſed to give an Em» 
phaſis or Force to the Expreſſion, but is unneceſlary either 
8s to the Conſtruction or Senſe of the Diſcourſe. 

Q. What is the Uſe of the why ? 

A. To give an Emphaſis or Force to the Expreſſion, 

Q. Whence comes the Word Expletive ? —— 

A. From Expletivus, or Explere, becauſe it does as it 
were fill up the Sentence. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
|! 
' 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of Etymology or Derivation. 


veral Parts of Speech; I ſhall now come to 
obſerve the Agreement or Affinity of each to ** 
to Har 


H AVING in the former Part treated of the fe. 


the other, cr how one. Word comes or is derived from 
another: And this Part of Grammar is called Etymology, 


taken in its common and more uſual Senſe, | as & treats of , * 

the Derivation, Words. An, DJ The 
] 

From any Subſtantive, or Adjective, put 200k 

for a Subſtantive (in the Singular Number.) Verde 


is formed the Genizive Caſe by adding 4. See 
Chap. VI. Page 65. 


Every Subſtantive, put for an  AdjeRtive 
becomes an Adjective, 


Thie may be called an Adefive Reſdedtive, See Chap. 
IX, Page 108, 


Many Subſtantives, and ſome Ad} «axon 
(and ſometimes on other Parts of Speech) be 
| ing 
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ing put for Yerbs, become Verbs: And denote 
or ſignify ſome Sort of Application of the ſame 
Thing, or the Thing ſignified by the Subſtan- 
tive : The Vowel being commonly made long, 
and the Conſonant ſoftenſ. 


As from 'a Houſe comes e houſe, i. e. to go into a 
Houſe, or to receive into a Houſe. From Bra/s, to Braſt, 
i. e. to cover with Braſs :. So from Gla/ſi to gla/e; Graſi to 
graze, Price, to prize ; Breath, to breathe ; Shade, ſhadow, 
to ſhade, to Gia; from a Fiſh, to fiſh ; Oil, to oil; Rule, 
to rule; Love, to love; Life, to live; Strife, ts flrive ; Fur- 
ther, to further ; Forward, to forward; Hinder, to binder: 
And a great many more. | 

Sometimes the Syllable en is added, eſpecially to Yerbs 
that come from Aq ectiues; as from Short, comes to Sort. 
en, that is, to make ſhort; Faſt, to faften ; I bite, to 
whiteny Or to white ; Black, to black, or to blacken ; Hard 
to harden ; Soft, to ſoften ; And many others, 


* From Verbs are formed the  Participles 5 
The Paſſive one that ends in ed, or en; as 
loved, given: And the Acſive Participle that 
ends always in ing, as, loving: From which 
Verbs by the Addition of er to the Ending of 
the Preſent Tenſe comes a Subſtantive ſignify- 
ng = * or RA As from Hear — 
the Noun Hearer, i. e. one that hearꝭ: From 
Run, Runner, l. e. Gas tht bond: oof © 

From Subſtantives, by adding the Termi- 
nation or Ending 9, are formed AdjeQives of 
Plenty, ar of Abounding. 1 


A1, from a Low/e comes lou, I. 6. one that has » great 
many Lice j Wealth, wealthy ; Health, bealthy i Might, 
Wabty 3 Worth, worthy ]; Wit, witty ; Water, watry l 1 

earthy ! 
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earthy 4 Wood, woody Air, airy; Heart, bearty Hani, 
| ; And a great many others. The Saxon and German 
Termination ig anſwers to this Termination y, as, Enig, 
any. 25 


Some REG end in en, and ſignify the 
Matter out of which any Thing is made: As, 
Aſven, Birchen, Oaken, Beachen , An Oalen Stick, 


J. e. A Stick made of Oak. 


* From Subftantives come alſo AdjeQtives, 
denoting Fulneſs, by adding the Termination ſu, 


A, from Joy, comes joyful, i. e. full of Joy 3 Fruit, 
Sruitful i Youth, youthful ; = lufful ; Care, careful ; Uſe, 
— Delight, delightful ; Plenty, plentiful: And many 


Sometimes the Termination ſome is added, 
having much the ſame Senſe with ful. 


As, from Trouble comes troable/ſame, i. 6. full of Tron- 
ble, Delight, dilightjome ; Game, gameſome 3 Burgen, bur- 
dename ; Light, lightſome ; Hand, handſome ; Alone, lun 
fome ; Whole, 19w 3. Toth, toilſeme; Foul, Sax. Fil 
ſuulſomt. This anſwers to the Sapon Termination Sum. 


hut the Termination /:ſi, being added to 
Subſtantives, forms Adjectives ſignifying Want. 


As, Warthlf,, i e. of no Worth, or that wants Worth; 
Nitliſs, Heartleſs, Jeyliſi, Careliſi, Helpleſs, Uſe leſs ; ſo from 
Comfort, comfortl:ſs ; Sap, ple, i. e. without Sap: And 
many others. This Termination anſwers to the Sara 
Ces, or teaſe ; my, Faclias, without fault, Which Leas comes 
from'the M:/o Gothick Lacs, which ſignifies free from, or 
without, and in Compoſition denotes Privation or _ 
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The ſame Thing is alſo ſignified by un, 
or in, prefixed to AdjeCtives, though in is only 
uſed in Words derived from the Latin. 


= unprofitable ; Unwortby, 1 — Inne- 
cent, i, e. not hurtful, impatient, Ie. not patient: But 


we ſhall ipeuk of the 7 wn and in, more fully in the 
Chapter of the 1% parable Prepoſitions. " 


. ® By adding the Termination ly to Subſtan- 
tives (and ſomerimes to Adjectives) are farmed 
Adjectives which denote Likewiſe, | 


Ay from Giant, comes giant, i, .c, like a Gients 
up , earthly ; Heaven, heavenly ; God, godly ; Good, good- 

8 Ke. ; 

The ſame Termination /y, being alſo added to AljeRtives, 
forms Adverbs of Quality, as from Mighty, comes nughti- 
ly 3 Rich, richly, &c. See Chap. XXII. 

This Termination anſwers to lic, or /ice, of the Saxon: ; 
u, Heofenlic, heaven io, or heavenly : And to /ich and lick 
of the Germans and Dutch. | 

Adjectives Diminutive, or Adjectives that denote Lef 
ſening of the Signification are made by adding 35 to Ad- 
jeclives, and often to Subſtantives. 

As, Green, greeniſh 3 i. e. a little, or ſomewhat. green 3 
White, whitiſh 3 Soft, fofti/h ; Thief, thiewifh ; 2 200, 1 
Chia, chilaiſb: And after this Manner you ay form many 


others. 


N. B. But theſe Words in b, if they eome from # Sub- 
ſtantive they generally denote Likene/ ; as, Wolffb, i. e. like 
a Wolf, from the Subſtantive Vo; but if they come from 


. © , 
& 4s : * 


M. From the Adjefive ft. 


5 


n Adjective they denote Diminution, or leſſening the Senſe 
of the Word they come from, as, Se, i. g. ſomewhat 


: , | 
e 0 . * 5 * 
« There 
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There are alſo ſome National Names which end in 36; 
as, Engliſh, Spaniſb, Daniſh, Scottiſb, (by Contraction Scorch) 
Savedi/s, &c, This Ending anſwers to the Saxon Ending 
iſe ; as, Engleiſt, Englißb, | fy 2 


15: HA P. H.. 
Of Subſtantives Diminutive, &c. 


* A Noun Diminutive is a Word, that 
I commonly, by the Addition of fome 
Letter or SyHable to the Word from whence 
it comes, ſerves to denote a Diminution or Leſ- 
ſening the Senſe of that Word from whence it 


comes: As, Lambkin, from Lamb. 


Here lin being added to Lamb denotes the leſſening the 
Signification of the Word, for Lambhiw is a little Lamb. 
tug is moſtly the diminutive Termination as to Anima/: : 
Goſling, Duckling, and the like. Ing there ſeems to figni- 
fy Young, Sax. iung, Dan. ung. Ifl. ing. So that Lamb- 
| din, is for Lamb ing: Lamb young. The & being put in 
here for better Sound Sake. 1649 | 

So theſe are Forms of Diminutives; from Hill, Hilloch, 
i. e. à little Hill; Part, Participle, Parcel; Cork, Cockerel ; 
Pike, Pickereb; Poke, (an old Word Pocket, i. e. a little 
Poke x I:<vill not buy a Pig in a Poke, i. e. a * A Gooſe, 
a Goſling; a Chick, a Chicken; a Pipe, a Piplin : So a 
Man, Mannikin, 1. e. a little Man; a Word ſeldom uſed. 
So Wilkin, i e. little Vill; Tomkin, little Tom. 
There are alſo other Ways of forming Diminutive 
E by ſoftening or thinning the Sound, as it were of 
the Letters, eſpecially of the Vowels; as the Form of 
making Augmentative Words, 01 ſuch as encreaſe the Sig- 
nification, is by ſwelling, or elſe drawing out the Sound, 
and that is done ſometimes not ſo much by changing the 
Letters, as by the Pronunciation of them: As, to /#, 
5 to 
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to ip; Soop, Sop, Sippet ; Top, Tip; Spit, Spout ; Tong, 
6 ip Babe, Baby, 2 5 The Senſe of his Sort of 
Words is alſo enlarged or leſſened by adding great, or lit. 
tle to them. The Senſe is alſo often enlarged or leſſened, 
by drawing out the Sound in a Word; as, Great, great, 
b beoby; So, lee-tle pre- ty Parrot, for little, pretty, &c. 
So likewiſe theſe Words may be ſaid to iminutives, 
Scruple, to Dally, to Slumber, Dribblet, Smack, Trip, Nib+ 
ble; being conſidered in Relation to Dowb?, to play, to fleep, 
Sum, Taſte, 1 to bite, &c. Theſe are alſo Dimi- 
nutives, Nag, Cottage, Pallet, Wicket, Sprig, Puppet, Dagger, 
Piflol, Scrap, Crum, Speck, &c. being conſidered with Re- 
t ſpect 10 Horſe, Houſe, Bed, Door, Branch, Image, Sword, 
e Gun, Piece, &c. 


* Words, ending in Ship, denote or ſignify 
Office, Employment, or Condition. | 


R 7 0 


As, King/hip, i. e. the Office of a King; Steauarabbip, 
the Office or Employment of a Steward; ſo Fellowſhip, 
Partnerſhip, Chancellor/hip, Headſbip, Lord/bip, Worſorp, 
whence Worſhipful and to wor/hip. This Termination an- 
ſwers to the Saxon ending Scyp, or Scype ; as, Weorth ſeype, 
i. e. Worſhip, or Morthiſbip. 


be | 
2 * Words, ending in dom, denote firſt Office 
h or Charge with Power and Dominion, or with» 


out them; as, Popedom, Kingdom; Secondly, 
the State, Condition, Quality, and Propriety, and 
alſo the Place in which a Perſon exerciſes his 
Power; as, Freedom, Thraldom, Whoredom, 
Wiſdom, &c. Dakedom, which denotes the Au- 
thority or Power of a Duke, as alſo the Place 
where he exerciſes that Power. = 


This ending anſwers to the Saxon dom, or tome þ as, 
Freedom, fracdm; Wildom, wiſdom ; Haredom, wwhoredom. 


* Words 


2 


\ 
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* Words, ng i Rick, denote alſo Offce 


and Dominion; as, Biſhoprick, &c. — 
ä As, 

This Ending anſwers to the Saxon Rice or ric, which fig. breadt 
nifies Dominicn, Power, &c. as, Biſceop- ric, i. e. Biſhoprck. merly 
Allo thoſe Words, which end in Mich, have the ſame Sig- foro, J 
nification; as, Bailywick, &c, * 4%, 45 
; | Of i 

N. B. Ment and Age are purely French Terminations, As, fr 
and have the ſame Meaning with us as with them, and Wi nw, 
ſcarce ever occur but in Words which come from that ed M. 
Language; as, Commandment, Uſoge, &c. weigh, 
| et 
* From Adjeftives by adding Neſs, come alſo omg 

2 . . gt, 
Subſtantives, which ſignify the Eſſence of the Nin, 1 
Thing. , This 


= : ; o 3; as 
As, from White, whiteneſs ; hard, hardneſs ; great, great- 

aſs ; ualful, feilfulneſs, & e. Theſe are called 4bftrg# Nouns, 
'This Ending anſwers to the Saxon Neſs. '* 


* Nouns, that end in Hood and Head, denote 
the State, Condition, and Quality; as, Godhead, 
Manhood, Widawbood, Knighthood, Tike'ibo, 
Falſebond, &c. 


This Ending anſwers to the German Heyt, and the ban 
bed, or bade, which ſignifies Order, Scæx, Degree, Stott, 
and Buclity, &c. as, M:denhad, Maidenbead. | 


ueftton, 


tt 


” k 


—”Y” "YT wy” 4444 ki » +. M6. ©. ao — Mt." 9 


® The adding of 1% is now, the common Way of de- em it. 
noting abſtract Ide:s, whether relating to Things or Per. 
ent: But antiently hede was more peculiar to perſonal 
Qualities, and #2/s ſerved for molt other Things. As . Fro 
ede, Chaſtity, Kuyndbede, Kindueſs ; Onduindbede, Un 
kindneſs; Fairbeds, Fairneſs, Beauty. Wretchede, 3 
8 er 
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There are alſo other Subſtantives (derived from Ajec- 
tive: and Verbs) which are made by adding the Ending ch; 
there being ſometimes ſome ſmall Change made. 

As, from Long, comes length; fireng, firength ; broad, 
breadth ; wide, width ; deep, depth ; high, height ; (or as for- 
merly heighth ;) true, truth ; warm, warmth ; dear, dearth ; 
ſw, ſloaut h; merry, mirth ; hail, health; ell, weal, wealth ; 
dry, drowth, drought, dry'th ; young, Youth ; Moon, Month. 

Of this Kind are alſo ſeveral Words derived from Verbs: 
, As, from to die, comes death; to till, tilth ; grow, growth ; 
4 | mow, mow'th ; as, later mew'th, the after mowth, now cal- 
it led Math. Steal, flealth; ſee, fight ; flee, or fly, flight ; 

weigh, weight, &c. | 

Theſe Words do alfo retain the ſame Form, Faith, Spight ; 
Wreath, Wrath, Broth, Moth, Froth, Breath, Sooth, Worth, 
Light, Wight, an old Word that ſigniſies Thing, or Per- 
ſon, alſo frong, or nimble. | 
This Ending is an Imitation of the Saxon Ending 2h; or 
tr ; as, Myrtle, Mirth ; Eorth, i. e. Earth, bc. 


ueftions relating to the firſt aud ſecond Chapters of the 
Second Part. 


Rueſtions relating to the Firfl Chapter. 


Q. What go you mean hy Exymalogy? 

A. Etymology, as it is here treated of, relates to the De- 
es of Wards, or ſhews how one Word comes from 
other, 

Q. Do Subftantiwves ever become Verbs ? © 

A, Ves; For from 4 Heuſe, comes the Verb t houſe ; 
os Fit, comes to fh; from a Rule, comes the Verb 
rule, &c. 7 

Q Do Subſlantives come from Verbs? | 

A. Yes; Almoſt every Verb has ſome Subſtantive coming 


Ote 
ad, 
60d, 


xo 
galt, 


4 de. em it, which is ther fore called a Verbal Noun, ji. e. a 
per- Neun that comes from a Verb. 
onal Q. Give me an Examp e 
A J, From the Verb, by adding er, comes a Subſtantive 
„ Un gufying the Agent, or : As, from Hear, comes Hear- 
Aneſ. , 


* — 


— 
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2 
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er, or one that hears ; from run comes a Runner, Or one 
that runs, | £ | 

Q. What do Adjeftives that end in y denote ? 888 

A. They denote Plenty, or Abundance. b 

Q. What do Adjeftives that end in ful fignify ? 

A. They figrify Fulneſs. 

2 What do Adjefives that end in ſome denote ? 

They alſo denote Fulne/+. - 

Q. What do Aajectives in leſs denote ? 

A. They denote or ſignify Want ; as, Careleſs, without 

are, 

Q. What do Adjeftives in iſh fignify ? 

A. They imply a Diminution or Leſſening the Sckſe of 
the Word; as, Sotiþ, i. e. ſomewhat /. 


V 
that: 
not C 
lin :) 
or Itt 
from 


Queſtion: relating te the Second Chapter, 


Q. What is a Diminutive Non? 
A. A Noun that denotes Diminution or a Leſſening the 
Senſe of the Word it comes from; as, Lamb4in, a little 
Lamb, from Lamb. 3 
Q. Whence comes the Word Diminutive ? 
A. From Diminutivus, or Diminuere, to leſſen or make 
a Thing leſs. 
Q bat do Nouns that end in Ship denote ? 
A. They denote Office, Employment, or Condition. 


made 
terati 
comn 


Q. What do Nouns ending in dom denote ? | Nati 

. They denote Office, or Charge, with Power or Def tom g 
minion. 

Q. What do Nouns that end in Rick and Wick figniſy ? xn, V 

A4. They denote alſo Office and Dominion. ., L 
Q. What de Words that end in Hood and Head denote. inago 
A. They denote the State, Condition, and Quality of virtus, 

Thing or Perſon, dacious 

Ret: | ble, Po, 

happen 

the W. 

Bonitas 

| a, fe 

on, / 

Montag 


CHAT 
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One 


a” 


_ CHAP. III. 
Of Wards borrowed from the Latin. "v0 


' E have a great many Words borrowed 

W from the Latin, (and indeed almoſt all 
that are not Words of one Syllable, or that do 
not come from Words of one Syllable are La- 
in:) but the greateſt Part of theſe the French 
or Italians borrowed from the Latin, and we 
from them. 


* Nouns Subſtantive, as well as Adjective, are 
made Engliſb from the Latin by ſome little Al- 
teration or Change in the Words, which is 
common to us with the French: As, 


Nature comes from the Latin Word Natura, Grace, 
from gratia, Clemency, clementia, Synod, fynodus, ingeni- 
dus, in genieſus, ingenuous, ingenuus, Ornament, ornamen- 
tam, Vice, vitium, Infant, infans, prudent, prudens, Quiet, 
quier, Union, wunio, Nectar, nectar, Honour, honor, Image, 1 
imago, Multitude, multitudo, Majeſty, majeftar, Virtue, 148 
virtus, Poem, poema, Poeſy, poefis, Phenix, Phanixy au- 1 
dacious, audax, liberal, IAberalis, ſpecifical, peciſicus, poſſi- my 
ble, poſibilis, implacable, implacabilis, &c. But when there 1142 3 
happens any very conſiderable Alteration, we then take uy} 
ny My from the French: For from the Latin Words | 

onitas, les, eleemoſyna, eleemoſynarius, tempus, novus, extra- 4 
neus, font, mont, om are — the French Words Honté, þ 
Lion, Aumine, Aumoſnier, Tems, Neuf, Etrange, Fontaine, 14 
Mentagne, Aigre ; from whence come the Engl/b Words ut 
1A! Bount y, 1 


Bounty, Lion, . Alm, Almoner, (and Ambry, i. e. Alm) 
Tenſe; | Fomntatm, Momntain, Eager, &, 
n our Words Chamber, tender, Cinder, Which come 
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from the Latin Camrea, tener, einil, or ciner, we have the 
Interpoſition of the Letters þ and 4 from the French, who 
write Chambre, tendre, cendre, &c. 

The (amv Thing muy be alſo ſaid of the Words Di/in. 
Ble, reſemble, «fſemble, bumble, tremble, &c. which come 
from the Latin Simule, /imilir, fimul, bumilit, tremului. 


„Our Verbs chat come from the Latin are 
formed or made from the Preſent Tenſe, or from 
the Supines, by laying aſide the Termination or 
. and making ſome other ſmall Altera- 

on, | We | * 


From the Preſent Tenſe are formed Extend from exten« 
do ; ſpend and exſpend, from expende; conduce, conduco ; di. 
Nhife, deſpicio 3 approve, approbo; conceive, coneipio 3 relinquiſh, 
relinguo ; diſtinguiſh, diſtinguo ; diminiſh, diminuo ; repleniſh, 
repled 3 anguiſh, wince ; ene fabilis; | correſpond, cor. 
reſpondeo; contain, contineo ; adminifler, admjniſtro ; gevern, 
guberno ; conceth, concerns ; certify, certifico z reply, replice; 
multiply, multiplico ; ſupply, ſupplico, &c. 

From the Supines Supplicatum, demonſiratum, are form- 
ed Supphicate, demonſtrate : So Diſpoſe, ſuppreſs, exempt, col. 
lee, conſecrate, contract, mix, reed, exact, afflict; come 
from the Supines, by throwing away the Ending, Di/þ!/- 
tum, ſuppreſſum, exemptum, colletum, conſecratum, contra- 
ctum, mixtum, rejectum, exattum, affiitum, &. 


1 * 3 4 — 


— — * 


* Alms may be directly from the Saxon Ae/meſt, and 
that from the Creek hungen. New alſo may come 
from the Sax» Nite, and Cinter from the Saxon Sinder, 
Sind. un; our modern Spelling 0 for ] being taken from 
the French : Which Words are from Sindrian, Separare, to 
part, which perhaps from ov9.augut, 


d Some 


801 
the $ 
ſomet| 
from | 
by the 
pound 


and „ 
ke. 
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Some Verbs are formed both from the Preſent Ten/e and 
de Sie, but their Signification is for the moſt Part 
ſomething different ; one of theſe we form immediately 
from the Latin, und the other is brought from the Latin 
by the Help of the French z as from Compono comes com- 
gourd and compoſe from expone, expound and expoſe 3 7 
and relate, from refero 3 confer and collate, from ls 
ke. 


* There are alſo many Nouns and Verbs 
which we have brought into our Tongue, that 


bo are purely French, and which are not derived 
vor bom the Latin: As, 
era · 


Garden, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, 
which come from the French Jardin, jartiere, bouclier, 
avancer, erior, plaider, &c. Though indeed there are not 
many Words in the French Tongue that are 2 French, 
and which are not Originally derived from the Latin. 


+ But there are many Words which are for 
the moſt Part common to us with the Germans, 
of which it is doubrful whether the ancient 
Teutones received them from the Latins, or the 
Latins from them, or whether they did not 


both receive them from the ſame common Foun- 
tain, 


As, Wine, vinum, Sax. win, Jug ; wind, ventus, Sax. 

— "id; went, veni, Sax. wendan, wirdan ; for to wend in 
old Engliſh is to Go ; Way, via, Sax. Warg ; Wall, vallum, 

, and Sar. Mall; wallow, volvo, Sax. walwian ; Wool, wellus, 
come Bl dax. ue ; will, volo, Sax. will ; Worm, wermis, Sax. 
Wyrm ; Worth, wirtus, Sax. Weorth, Wyrth ; Waſp. . 

ux. Waeps; Day, dies, Sax. Daeg ; draw, traho, Sax. 
re, „ Lean; tame, dome, Sax, tamian, Japde: YVohe, ju- 
gum, get Barth, Sax. Eorthz ies over, upper, Sax. 


Ver, 
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" die am, l break, Sax, breean, nod 
2 Sax. Megan i blow, flo, &c. f 55 

For it is not at all to be doubted, but that the Tertonich 
a er. was of ome 1 the Latin, neither 
is it to be doubted but that the Latins, who have taken x 
reat Number of Words, not only from the Creek, eſpeci. 
ly the Holic, but alſo from other neighbouring Tongues 
(as from the Oſtan and others, which are now ſo 15 
that there are hardly any Foot - ſteps remaining) received 
alſo a great many from the Teutonich, 

Strabo ſays, that though the Nation of the Oſci was 
quite loſt, yet their Language ſurvived among the Roman, 
Tay ub Ye Oed iNN , ανẽ¼w - pivis wage v 
Pond. } 5. and the Way that it was preſerved, as he 
inſinuates, was no other than by means of their Plays and 
Comedies. 13 

It is certain that the Fugs, the German, and other 
Languages that are derived from the Teutonich, have ma- 
ny Words from the Greek, which were never received 
in the Latin ; as, Path, pfad; ax, achs; with, mit ; ford 
pfurd; daughter, tochter ; mickle, mingle; Moon ; ſear} 
grace graff, to 4 to carve, to ſerape j whole, l. t. 
all, and awhole, 1. e. found, and heal; from the Greth, 
are., dhe, wire, wiede, Puyalnp, Hf, wins, 
pv, 4860, X46) yedOw, Who, Nec, Ne, &c, And 
\fince theſe are immediately derived from the Gral, and 
ſome immediately from the Hebrew, without the Interven- 
tion of the Latin, why may we not conclude, that ſeve- 
ral others are likewiſe immediately derived thence, not 
withſtanding that they are alſo to be found in the Lat. 
Tongue. 

But it is ſomewhat ſurpriaing, to conſider how fir 
different the Humour of our Anceſtors was from this of 
our Days; For they were mighty careful to contrad, 
whatever Words wy received from other Languages, Inte 
one Syllable, though they were in the Original of mary 
Syllables : And to this End they not only cut off the for 
mative 'I'erminations, but even the Heads or Beginning 
of Words, eſpecially of thoſe which began with a Fowl 
they likewiſe threw Vowels out of the Middle of th 


Word, without having any Regard to them, and 3 


* Bot 
| flrece 
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y ſonants that had but a weak Sound, they likewiſe re- 
, jected ; retaining only thoſe that were of a ſtronger 
1 Sound; they alſo altered and changed them, as they 
* thought fit, for others of the ſame Organ, that the 
* Sound might be ſoftened: They did likewiſe often invert 
ei. or change the Order of the Letters; that they might, 
les when the intermediate Vowels were removed, fall the 
ol more eafily into an agreeable Sound: We alſo, in Words 
* derived fram the Latin, often ſhorten the Length of the 
Syllable that gives them a grave Air in their own Lan- 
guage, to make them more conformable to the Genius of 
ours, | 

For Example: As from Extend comes ſpend, Exem- 
plum, Sample ; excipio, ſcape ; extraneus, ſtrange ; extratum, 
. ſtretched, ſtraight ; Arictum, ſtreight ; excracio, to ſcrew z 
excutio,, (in Halian, ſeutere, ſcotere) to ſhoot, ſhout, ſhut : 
Ex/corto, to ſeour ; excorio, to ſcourge ; excortice, to ſcratch ; 
emendo, to mend ; Fpiſcopur, Biſhop. in Dani/b Biſp ; ( Ho- 
ſhitale, Spittle 3 Hiſpania, Spain ; Hiſtoria, Story: Which 
,, Words you plainly ſee are made by cutting off the 
Beginning and Ending of the Latin Words; as, in Ten- 
tre, from Thedtrum; Orator, from Orator 3 Longitude, 
from Longituao, &c, But in theſe Words following the 
Formation ſeems to be ſomewhat more harſh ; as, from 
Alexander, Sander 3 Eliſabetha, Betty; 4 a Bee 3 Aber, 
a Boar ; by changing þ into &, and cutting off @ in tho 
Beginning z (but this 4'is often reſtored in the Middle; 
% Aſter, a Star:] fo from Aprugna comes Brann, by 
changing the P into B, and by tranſpoſing the 4 as in 
ther ſo Pignys, Phtavn Lege, Law ; by changing G into 
rd, For, the Head being cut off, and the 5 
chunged into F. 80 from Pe comes @ Fell 3 Peu, a 
Paul Pater, a Father 3 Pawors, Fear; Polio, File Pie, Ins 
Mes, Flt, Fully Piſeir, à Fh Miftum, Stnm i Deftn/io, 
U 100 wſator, Spencer, Neude, Ii rape, (turning J into 
R which were changed in ye, yaVp») and hence 


— — w .— 


* Both which Words may come from the Saxon aſtrec- 
Areccan, nnd firebt, * LRN 
come 
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come /crap, /wabble; ſcraayl, &c. Exculpo, Scoop 3 Exterri. 
ins, flart; Alttonitus, floned, now flunned; Stomachu,, 
Maw, (in Saxom Maga ;) Offendo, find; Obſtipo, flop ; Au- 
dere, Dare; Cawere, Ware, (in Saxon Gearwe ;) hence a. 75 
ware, beware, wary, warn, Warning, (for the Y Conſonant ; 
of the Latins was formerly ſounded like our V, and the pre- 
ſent Sound of our Y was proper to F, that is the Folic Di. oy 
game, which had a different Sound from © or Pb; ang BY Ne 


the preſent Sound of F was that of the Greeks © or Ph; 6g 
Ingenium, Engine, Gin; Infundibulum, Funnel ; Gagate,, Freſ 
Fett; Prejectum, to jet forth ; Cucullus, a. Cowl, &c. Bi 
There are likewiſe ſome more harſh Cuttings off; as, Ref 
Time, from Tempus; Name, from Nomen; Dame, from Blaſ 
Domina ; (as the French, Homme, Femme, Nom, from H.. Meng 

' mins, Farmina, Nomen ) thus. Page, from Pagina; Pu, bu ng 


from woruguor Cup, from xuminor ; Can, from Cantha- 
rus ; Tent, from Tentoriumz; Pray, from Precor ; Pry, 
from Prada; Spy, from Specio ; ſo Ply, from Plico ; Intl, 
Implico ; Reply, Replico ; Comply, Conplico ; and See 41 a 
Bithop from See. 

The Vowel is alſo ſometimes thrown out of the Mid- 
dle of the Word, to leſſen the Number of Syllables ; az, 
Aunt, from Anita; Spright, from Spiritus; Debt, from 
Debitum; Doubt, from Dubito; Count, from Come, or 
Comite; Clerk, from Clericur ; Quit, Quite, from Quit. 
tus aeguit, from acquicto ; to, ſpare, from * a6 ſtable, 
flabilis: Stable for Horſes from Stabulum ; Palace, Plat, 
from Palatium ; rail, raaul, wrawl, brawl, rabble, brabbl, 
from rahula ; Que, from Que/itio ; Requeſt, Reguifitio; 
Inqueſt, 4rguifitio ; Acqueſt, Argwi/itio ; Conqueſt, Congui: 
fitioz Clown, Colonus z Crown, Corona; Monk, Mon 
cbus; Miniſter, Monafterium; Pencil, or Penfil Penccil. 
lus ; Crane, Geranius, & . ; 

Sometimes the Conſonant, eſpecially when it has 4 
ſofter Sound, as alſo whole Syllables are thrown out; as 
round from rotundus, Roll, rotula ; frail, fragilis ; ſure, 
ſecurus ; Rule, Regula; Tile, 7. * : Seal, Sigillum ; Stall, 
Stabulum-z ſubtile, ſubtle,. /ibtilis z, Noun, Nomen ; Dean, 
Decanus ; Hoſt, Hoſes ; Hoſtle, ha/ditale; Count, Compute; 
Accompt, Account, accomputo; ſudden, /abitancus; to 
ſoar, ſuperare z Peril, Periculum; perilous, jen 

K 


" 
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. Maryel, marvellous, Mirabilis; Perch, Pertica; Main, 


s Magnus 3 W. Dignar; diſdeign, dedignor ; feign, fain, 


fingo ; Stain, Tingoz Faint, Pingo; Preach, Prædicare 3 
11 

nt Theſe Contractions ſeem yet more harſh than the for- 
e mer, where ſeveral of them meet together in the ſame 
Word; as Kyri, Kyrke, Church, from xvgiaxt;, i, e. 
nd we Prieſt, Preſbyter ; Sexton, Sacriflanus ; Freeze and 
Freſh, from Frigeſco, 19 changing Sc into Sb, as before in 
Bibeb, Fiſh, Saal; allo in Stift Scapha, 8hip refreſh, 
Refreſoment, &c. Refrigerium ; Freſh, Vireſco ; blame, 


as, Blaſphemo ; Phleam, Fleam, from Phlebotomus, (an Inſtru- 
om ment to let Cattle blood ) Coin or Quine (a Term in 
- Architecture, ſignifying the Angle where the Walls meet) 


from Conjungo : Qhaint, Conjunftum ; Coit, Quait, Con- 
jeflum ; Turn, Torqueo; Beef, Bovina ; Veal, Vitulina ; Vel- 
lum, Vitulina ; Squire, Scutifer 3 Penance, Panitentia ; San- 


P) ang, Sanftuarium ; Alms, Awmes, French Almoſne, Al. 
or mine, Almoner,, Alm ner, Amner, Almory, i. e. a Repo- 
Mid litory of Alas, Alm'ry, Amry, and Ambry ; Chaſe, from 
: YWefitio 3 Purchaſe, poet po; Mickle, Muckle, wiyas, 
ee [rather from the Saxon Myce/z] Much [ltalian 
from 1e, Spaniſh Meche) from Multum ; Ouſe, Ii ] Eel, Au- 
1 Of qilla „Ile, Iſland, Hand, (as it were Ile Land) from 
wa y/ula lo Iles, Ilie, We (a little Iſland in a River) and 
he more contractedly Ey? (from the Saxon Fa) whence Oxw/ 
mh 15 Ruley, Ely, %c. is the {fe in the Ou/e, Royal 
b OO and Kel Iſland; to ſcan, from Examinare; E and 
vi 1 ) being, as uſual, thrown away from the Beginning and 
"Mins nd, there remains Xamin, which the Saxons, who had no 


Wrote C/amin, or for the better Sound Scamin, whence 
dar is contraſted ; as, Don, from Dominus ; Noun, from 
omen; Ban, from Abominor ; thus the Italians form 
eme, from Examen, a Swarm of Bees; and from Scia- 
„ by inſerting the Letter R denoting the Murmur, we 
erive our Word Swarm : So Store, from Theſaurus ; Stool, 
nd Stall, 5. 8 15 * "Yards, 3 3 
, Sud; Gay, Gaudium ; Joy, Tocus ; Jour, Jo- 
far Juice, Sucews ! Chair, Cathedra ; Chain, Catena: 
ance, Cadentia' ; Thunder, Tonitry ; Crap, Craw, Crapu- 
Full, Villo ; Red, Ruber 2 quench or guench: 
2 


int, 


Lengcils 
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flint, from Extinguo ! fact, lax: fafty feftinus 3 baſe 
haſten, from feftino 3 where we ade g wiſh, — 
change F into H; as, Hablar, from fabular} 3. Crow, 
Corwns 3 Crew, Caterva i elſe, from alias 3 Worth, Virtus 
forth, foras 1 Spice, Species 3 Span, Spithama i read, recite ; 
Aid, Adjuwve; Ay, i Ever, dia, Afwum ; Lock, Flies 
ew See, Stringo, or Striflumz Diftreſi, Diflrifum tric 
Dreſi, Adareſi, dirigo, addirigo; Prog, Progie, Pronul, from Hi 
Procuro I ſerape, ſerabble, ſtraaul, from excerpo ray, rag. Mm 
gle, extrawvager 1 clot, or cluteb, colleAum 3 Coil, Coll, bon, 
recoil, recollige 3 favear, ſevere, afſtwere brill, Serial 

to Pownce, Pungere, or Punfluare ! Power, Poſſum, [in 
French Powvoir 3] Poor, Pauper, in French Paxvre 3 Prize, 
Prebenſum ] Compriſe, Comprehenſum 3 Poiſe, Penſum1 1 
Prife, * 7 Pretiari 3 Proxy, Procurator 3 to Puſh, Puli 
4 Quill, Calamus j to Impeach, Impetere 3 a Quilt, Cult: 
tra i te wax, augro, au to wane, waneſco, for which 
we now uſe, to encrea/ſe and decreaſe 3 Kiteben, Coguina ; 
Corn, Granum; a Pin, Spina, Spinula, French Epingle | 
HMince, Minuciave 4 Cramp, Crump, Crumple, Crinkle, Con. 
primo z Square, from Quadratum Italian Squadra, &c. 


Of the Derivation of ſome Proper Names, 


Thang many of theſe Words juſt mentioned may 
ſeem to be far fetched, yet they ought not to be rejedted, 
ſince it is plain there are many Names derived from pro- 
per Names which ſeem as much forced, and yet there! 
none but who agrees in their Etymology or Derivation. 
As, Flick, Scander, Sander, Sandy, Saum, from Alexar 
der; Elizabeth, Blfibeth, Betty, Beſi, from Elizabetha} 
Margaret, Marget, Meg, Peg, from Margareta; Mary, 
Mall, Moll, Pall or Poll, Malkin, Mawhkin, Mawhkes, from 
Maria j Matthew, and Mai, from Mattheusz; Pat, from 
Martha ; William, Will, Billy, Wilkin, Wickin, ic 
Mee, from Guilielmus, Witbelmus, IN ee, Ital. Cir 
lamo, French Guillaume) 1 Richard, Diel, Hick, Dickin, fron 
Ricardus ; Robert, Rupert, Robin, Dobe, Hobe, Bob, fron 
Robertus ; Roger, Hodge, Hodgkin, from Rogerns ; Giles 
Egidius; Auſiitn or en, D Jerome, Hieron 
mus 3 Ralph, Raft, Radulpbus] James, Jeames, yo 
- * rok 
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from Jacob 47 (Ital. Giacomo, Spaniſh, Die „ French, Ja- 

171i Bennet, Benedictus; Mawidit, ae Magdalen, 
— from Magdalena ; Mawd, Mathildis ; Chrifto. 

| ber, Kefter, Kit, iflophorusz Oliver, Nel, Oliverns ; 
; Tin, Nell, Helena Gant, or Ghent, Gandavum i Dort, Dor- 
0 treebtum 13 Trent, Tridentum ; Utrecht, Ultrajeftum 3 Mae/- 
N trieb, Moſer n Lyous, Lugdunum 3 Ireland, Ferna, 
m Hibernia 4 Rocheſter, Reba Dover, Dubriz 1 To" Glo» 
wrnia Il. e. Claudii Cafira, or the Camp of Claudius,) Lu- 
bon, Ulioponia 3 Sherry, Xeres 3 Tangier, Tingis 3 Nimegen, 
Neomagus ] Ronen, Rotomagu: 4 Caen, Cadomus1 Breſlaww, 
Urati//avia 3 Jew, Tudeus 3 Terry, Tudea 3 Payn, Pay- 
wm, Pagans; Heathen, Ethnicus, ide Salonike, Tb a- 
lmica.3 Seanderom, Alexandritta j $0 Gilliflexwer, which the 
Vulgar by Miſtake turn Var rom as if it drew 

10 


Its Name from the Month of 7%) from Cariepbillus, (Ital. 
Geof, French, Girofite) ; Sperage, (which the Vulgar 
wreſt to Sper 5 or Sparrowgra/s) from Aſparagus or 
Saraget Par &, Petroſelivumy Purflain, Portulaca 1 
e iy, Wu » Cidoniatum j Peach, Perficum ; 
rule from Erwce,, this ſome turn to Far-Hig, as if it 
took Its Name from the Ear 3 Pal, Parat Megrim, 
Hemicranium 3 So a Cima or Gimbal, i. e. a doubled 
or twiſted Ring, from Geme/lus, hence Gimbal and TJum- 
| may WY are applied to other Things twilted and twined after 
Jefiel, that Manner, Hege from Altus Gu/tus, (French, hau!t 
m pro- gut or Haut gout) 3 Kickbaws, from Qualeſcunque Cauſe, 
there ner French Qye/gue Che/es, Now ſince the Origin of theſe 
vation nd many more Words is generally n upon, hows 
Alexa - Meer they have been wreſted and forced z we ought not 
abethaiW'? wonder, if our Fore-Fathers did the ſame Th ng b 
; Mah 4ny, others, ern if we reflect upon their Fondneſs 
e, from” Monoſyllables or Words of one Syllable z and that 
, fronten might render theſe more ſoftly ſounding to the Ear, 
ichen took a very great Liberty of maiming, cutting off, 
A. Ein fad out, ſoftening, and tranſpoſing as they thought fit. 
in, ron ind they are rather to be commended than blamed for 
, fro Vat they did, ſince they reduced long Words into 
Cie ones, by ſomewhat leſſening them; as, Pric/ 
Him Preſyter, Seat from Sedile, Speed from Expedia, &c. 


mM) 
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But, while we are deriving theſe Words from the Latin, 
we would not have the 4 fancy that we owe all to 
the Latin, and have not many Words that came down to 
us pure and unmixt directly from the Saxon, Daniſh, 
Belgic, and Teutonic Languages, and their Dialects: For 
many of thoſe Words which of old we received from 
the Latins, and likewiſe many of thoſe which we have 
more "lately received from them, by the Mediation or 
Aſſiſtance of the French, Italian, or Spaniſh, with ſome 
{mall Variation according to the Diverſity and Idiom of 
each Diale&t, are common to us with the Saxon, 
Danes, &c. and thence have come directly down to us, 
though they may be Originally Latin, Greek, or Oriental. 
I have often wiſhed with the Learned Author of the 
Spectator No. 165. that as in our Conſtitution there are 
ſeveral Perſons, whoſe Buſineſs is to watch over our 
Laws, our Liberties and Commerce, certain Men might 
be ſet apart as Super-intendants over our Language, to hinder 
any Words of a Foreign Coin from parnng among us, 

and in particular to prohibit any French Phraſes from be- 
coming current in this Kingdom, when thoſe of our 
own Stamp are altogether as valugble. 

But whatever may be allowed to our Forefathers in 
ſhortening the Words they borrowed from other Lan- 
guages ; I cannot but find fault with the Humour of ſo 
miſerably curtailing ſome of our Words: In familiar Wii. 
tings and Converſations, they often, loſe all but their fir 
Syllables, as in Mob, rep, pos, incog, and the like; and u 
all ridiculous Words make their firſt Eutry into a Lan- 
guage by familiar Phraſes, I dare not anſwer for theſe, 
that they will not in Time be looked upon as a Part of 
our Tongue. We ſee ſome of our Poets have been (0 
indiſcreet. as to imitate Hudibras's Doggrel Expreſſions in 
their ſerious Compoſitions, by throwing out the Signs 0 
our Subſtantives, which are eſſential to the Eagle Lan 
page. Nay, this Humour of ſhortening our Language 

ad once run ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated Author: 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'Eftrange in pat 
| ticular, began to prune their Words of all ſuperfluous Let 
ters as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the Spell 
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„ W tothe Pronunciation, which would have confounded all 
to our Etymologies, and have quite deſtroyed our Tongue. 


Of Words aubich, having a different Senſe, have alſo a dif- 
N x fe erent Original. 


It is obſervable that the ſame Word is derived from a 
different Original, according to its different Senſe: For 
Example; To bear, ſpeaking of a Burthen, and beer or 
bier, a Frame on which a dead Corps lies, alſo burden, 
come from ferro; but to bear Children (whence Birth, born, 
Bairn, a Child) comes from pario.; and Bear, a wild Beaſt, 
if it be of Latin Original comes from Fera : So Pearch, the 
Name of a Fiſh, from Percu; but Perch, a Meaſure, alſo the 
Perch, that Birds perch on, from Pertica: To ſpell, i. e. to 
divide a Word into Syllables, comes from Syllaba, by tranſ- 
poling the Conſonants, and the & returning into p, which 
was in out Spell, by which the common Peo- 


uarded, that no Body can paſs them without the Owners 
ve, comes from eæpello; but Spell, for a Meſſage, ſeems 

to come from Epiſtola, whence Go/pell, as it were Goodſpell, 
ers in or a good Meſlage, EUA, or Godſpell, a Divine 
r La-: Meſſage, or Epiſtle. 80 Free/e, or Freeze, implying the 
of ſo Bl Congealing of Water, comes from Frige/co ; but Freeſe, a 
r Wii. Term of Architecture, from Zophorus ; and Freeſe, a Sort of 
cir fr Wl Cloth, perhaps from Friſia; or, it may be, this may come 


and u from Frige/co, as denoting a Cloth better than others a- 
a Lan- gainſt Cold. Thus Fre, when you ſpeak of the bleak Air 
r theſe, ſl comes from Frige/co, (whence ref+e/h, from r2frigers, refreſb- 
Part o nt, refrigerium ou it is formed rather from Pireſes, when 
been soit is meant of the Bloom of Plants, and when metaphorically 


uſed for alacer and recens, briſt and new, So to fell, to cut 
down (as to Fall) comes from Fallo, or rather from o@«>2aw, 
hence $05 might Fell, cruel, be derived, and Felon, as 
a Feller of Men; but Fell, a Hide or Skin, comes from Pellic, 
whence a Fe//monger : In like manner Toit, that comes out 
of our Mouths, comes from Sputum ; but a $/it to dreſs 
Meat on, „ from ſdica, quaſi Spicatum; and Spit, that 
15,43 MUCH as a Spade at once digs up, or a Spadtful, comes 
rom Spatha, as Spade it ſelf does, Thus Opittle, i. e. 
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evhat we ſpit, from Spuo ; but Spittle, an Hoſpital, from 

Heofpitale. So File, to file, ſeems to come from Polio, to po- ' 
(iſh ; but a File, as a File of Pearls, a File of Papers, a Hle 
of Soldiers, comes from Filum, a Thread or Line; to ſet, 
or make one fit down, is from Sedco, to /e or plant from 
Sero; Vice, Wickedneſs, from vitium; but a Vice, or Viſe (in 
French Y:;) comes from Vitis. A Porter of a Gate from 
Porta, which ſignifies a Gate; but a Porter to carry a Bur- 
then from Porto, (Portitor) to bear, or carry, &c. 


* Some few Rules whereby to know when a 
Word is derived from the Latin, and how it 
may be made Latin again. 


P. Moſt Exgliſbꝰ Words, ending in ce or cy, are derived 
from Latin Words in ea; Temperantia, Clementia ; Ten- 
perance, Clemen y. 

2. Words, in 1c in Engliſb, are made Latin by caſting 
away n; as, Qucſ ion, Quæſtio; Religion, Religio. 

3. Words, ending in 5, are made Latin by changing h 
into tas; as, Liberty, — ; Charity, Charitas, 

4. Words ending in de are derived from the Latin, by 
changing o into c Fertitude, Fortitudo 3 Gratitude, Grati- 
tude, & e. 

6, Adjectives, which end in , do for the moſt Part be- 
come Latin by the Addition of ws; as, Rigid, Rig 
Putrid, Putridus, &e. 

6. Words ending in 7, , or © between two Vowels be. 
comes Latin by changing the laſt Vowel into ws ; as, Mate, 
Mutus ; Obfeure, Obſeurus i Obſetne, Obſcenus, &, 

7, Moſt Words ending in /, are made Latin by chang: 
ing ut into 21 as, Latent, Latens ; Figilant, Vigilans, &e. 

8, Many Words ending in a/ by the Addition of ii be. 
come Latin; as, Liberal, Liberalis; Subfantial, Sub/ar- Wl V, 
tialis. | | P to Le 
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Of the Prepoſitions uſed in Compoſition. 


Compounded Word is, when two or 
more Words go to the making up of 


* 


ONE. 


Words in Engl; are compounded, either with a Prepo- 
ſition, or with ſome other Part of Speech. 

The Prepoſitions are of two Sorts, S:parable and Inſepa- 
rable ; the Separable Prepoſitions are ſuch as may be uſed 
alone; the In/eparable are ſuch as are not uſed in Engli/h 
unleſs in Compoſition. 

But we ſhall conſider the chief Senſes of the Prepoſitions, 
in an Alphabetical Order. We ſhall begin with the Ene- 
li Prepoſitions then we ſhall ſpeak of thoſe that are La- 
tin, and laſtly of thoſe that are Gyee4, 

A, is uſed for on, or in as, afoot, aſhore, for on Foot, on 
There 3 abed, adaies, anights, for in Bed, in the Days, &c. 
This Ais alſo oftentimes redundant or ſuperfluous, at the 
Beginning of a great many Words; as, in aid: for bid:, 
ariſe for riſe, awake, for wake, above, abraad, &c. * 

By, is often redundant or of no Signification at the Be- 
pinning of a great many Words z as bemozn, Ko. But it 
lometimes is ſignificant, and ſignifies about ; as in Bu. 
N . e. to ſprinkle about, to ir, i. e. to /ir about, to 

mear, to bedawwb, to bethink, i, e. to have hjs Thoughts 
about him, Cc. To be/fiege, &c. It ſignifies by or niph; as 
befide, i, e. by or nigh the Side, It fignifies in; as, ga- 
lim's,” i. e. in time or early, It ſignifies fer or before ; as, 
to Meal, i. e. to ſpeak for, &c. : 


— — Fg th 


* Caſaubon (de Quat. Ling. p. 236.) obſerves that we 
herein followed the Greek Cuſtom, : 


* For, 
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For, ſignifies Negation or Privation, i. e. it denies or de- 
prives ; as in to forbid, i. e. bid it not to be done; 7o for- 
ſake, i. e. not to ſeek it any more; e forgive, i. e, not to 

ive or reckon it to one, c. to forſavear, i. e. to ſwear 

e Thing not to be that is ſo, Wc. | 

* Fore, Sax, fore, Gr. wage, ante, ſignifies as much as 
Before; as, to foreſee, to ſee before it comes to paſi; to fore- 
bode, to tell or ſay before it happens. 

Mrs, is always uſed in @ bad Senſe, it denotes Defe# or 
Error; as, Mi/-Deed, i. e. an ill Deed, or not done right ; 
ſo from take, to miſtake, to take it wrong or otherwiſe than 
it is; ſo to miſuſe, to mi ſimploy, to miſapply, & 

This Word comes from the Saxon Mis, and Gothick Miſſa, 
which ſignifies a Fault or Defe; So to miſs ſignifies 1 
fail, In old Engliſh alſo Miſe ſignifies a Fault or Miſated : 

For thi grete merci forgive my miſſe, 

And bring me to thin endleſs blifſe. 
Hence comes the French Prepoſition Mes, and by an Apo- 
cope Me, as in mecontent, meconnoitre, to forget, or not to 
now, &c. 

Ovex, ſignifies Eminency or Superiority ; as, #0 over- 
come, to over-ſee, to over-rule : It denotes alſo Exceſs : as, 
ever haſly, i. e. too haſty, over-joyful. This comes from the 
Saxon Ofer, as, Ofer-blith, i. e. Over-blith, or merry. 

+ Ovr, ſignifies, Exceſs, Excellency or Superiority in 
any Thing as to out-de, to out- run, to out- go, &c. 


6 


® The Negative Mo ſeems part! to flow from fore, and 
partly from the Greck vag, Forbid, is forebid, i. e. 
forewarn againſt it. 778 Sax. Vorgifan ſignified for- 


merly beth to give and E like Condonare : Remitting 
a Debt or Penalty is a Kind of Gift. Ferſale, In old En- 
gli/h, is to deny or refuſe 3 and is from for/regan, i. e. fore- 
fay or forewarn againſt a Thing. Forſwear, is rag- ogxiv' 
the for made from wage, So Forbear, wag-inpi. 
Out from the Sax. wie, wian, forizs, extra, ultra, 
But the Compounds of this Form and in this Senſe are 
very modern: ut-adoen, in Saxon, is to do out, But from 
the French outre-poſſer, and the like, we have taken this 
Form, 0 
. 


as, 70 
Parti 
(ate F 
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Un denotes Negation and Contrariety, or the not being 
ſo or ſo; alſo Dilution or the undoing a Thing already 
done: For Example, Un, being prefixed or ſet before Ad- 
jectives, * Not ; as, pleaſant, unpleaſant, i. e. not 
pleaſant ; So unworthy,A, e. not _ ; unſound, i. e. not 
found, &c, Here Us anſwers to the Latin Prepoſition Iv. 
But when Un is put to Veri, it deſtroys, makes void, or 
undoes what has been already done; as, to ſay, to unſay, 
which ſignifies not only, =o? to /ay, but to call back, and 
deny, what has been ſaid, to ſaid ; ſo ts undo, is to 
deſtroy what has been already done ; to n ,s, is to 
undo what has been already weaved: Here Un anſwers to 
the Latin Prepofition De and Re, ſignifying a contrary 
Action; as in Detego, Depopulor, Dedoceo, &c. This is an 
Imitation of the Saxon On or Un, which is alſo com- 
pounded with Adje&ives and Verbs; as, unlytel, not little, 
i. e. great; ſo uncnytan, to untie, &c. Thus the Scotch ſay 
unwell, i. e. not well. But this Form of Speaking ſeems 
to have been derived from the Goths, 

Ur denotes Motion upwards, or Place and Things 
that lie upwards. As, Upland, i. e. the upper Land, or 
the Land that lies high in Reſpect of ſome other; U 
fide, i. e. the Side that is higheſt, This comes from the 
Saxon up or uppe, which has the fame Signification as, 
a Upland, i, e. the mountainous Part of a Country ; Upari- 
| an, to riſe up. 

With ſignifies againſt ; as, to with/and, i. e. to 2 
— againſt : Sometimes it ſigniſies as much as from or back z 


nd as, to withhold, i. e. to hold from one ; to withdraw, i. e. 
_ to draw from or back, &c. This is alſo an Imitation of 
gs the Saxons 3 as, Withſtandian, to withſland; withteon, to 
tting withdraw, &C. 

12. Of the Latin Prepoſitions, that are uſed in the Compoſition of 
— Tai Words 

ml {2 1435, i.e. /rom, when it is compounded, de- 

fo 9a notes ſome Exce/5 or Encreafing the Senſe of the Words: 


as, to abbor, to abuſe, abſurd, &c, or elſe it ſignifies 
_ Partin or Separation a3, 70 al ſala, fo aboliſh, fo 464 


(ate, L. 
K 6 Av, 
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Ap, ſignifies te or at; as, Advocate, Advent, Adverb, 
Adjective, Adjacent, &c, Where Advocate is one that tie 
is called to, &. Adjacent, that which lies at or nigh, 4 

Axrz, ſignifies before z as, antecedent, the foregoing | 
Word, or the Word that goes before another in a Sen. | 
tence : To, antedate, or date it before, &c, 14 

C1RCUM, ſignifies about ; as, Circumlocution, à round about 
Way of ſpeaking, as when one Word is _ expreſſed by 
many; Circumvallation, a Ditebing about; Circumſtance, 
what ſtands, as it were, about a Matter, as Time, Place, 
Hache &c, | 

on from Cum, ſignifies with or together i as, Conto- 
cation, à Calling or Meeting together ] Colloquy, a Talking 
«with or together ; Copartner, a Partner with another; Con- 
merce, Trading together, 

ConTRa, ſignifies againſt; as, to contradict or gainſay ; 
and denotes Oppoſition or Contraiety: And hence comes the 
N Counter, as to Counterfeit, &c. 

E, a Kind of Motion from, as, decant, detract, deduce, 
decay, drfile, for filing off, to decamp, that is, to move the 
Camp, &c, Sometimes it only extends the Senſe of the 
Word: As, to demonſtrate, to deplore, &c. 

Dts, ſignifies Separation, Difference or Diverſity, and does 
. every where give a Signification contrary to the Word it 
1s Hay app with: As, Diſagree, not to agree; disbelicve, 
not to believe ; diſadvantage, no advantage; diſlike, not to 
like. | 

Di, has hardly any other Uſe than the extending or 
ſtretching out the Senſe of the Word it is compounded 
with: As, to direct, to diminiſh, & c. 


E or 


1 


8 1 


* Dis from the Greek dug which in Compoſition ſigni- 
fies gre, non, difficulter, &C. ae Oy dif-plices, 
diſ-pleaſe, dif oblige. - The Latins borrowed this Way of the 
Greeks, and the French of the Latius: And we of the 
French; firſt in borrowing the very French Words; and 
afterwards prefixing dis, even to ſome Saxon Words, in 


Imitation of the other, All our Words of this _ 
$ -: later 
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„ E or Ex ſignifies out ; as, Event, the falling out; to 
t geek, to caſt out ; to exclude, to Hut out ; 80 to expreſi, 
exbibit, expect, explain: Eloquence, Elocution, &c. 

Ex, See under IN, 

ExTER comes from the French entre, and that from the 
Latin Inter, I. e. between, &c. 

ExTRA ſignifies beyond, over and above ; as, extravagant, 
one that goes beyond Bounds ; extrawvaſ/ated Blood, Blood 
that is thrown out or beyond the Ye/elr, &c. 

In generally denotes the Poſition or Diſpoſition, or an 
Action, whereby one Thing is as it were put into ano- 
ther, or the Impreſſion whereby a Thing receives ſuch or 
ſuch a Form, and becomes ſuch or ſuch ; as, to import, 
to impale, to incloſe, to invelep, to inroll, to infuſe ; in theſe 
Words in marks the Action by which one Thing comes 
to be put into another: But in theſe Words 70 inchant, to 
inrage, to incourage, to inrich, In denotes the Impreſſion by 
which one Thing receives ſuch or ſuch a Form, and be- 
comes ſuch or ſuch, Cc. 

Ix is alſo uſed at the Beginning of Words to denote Pri- 
vation or not, and gives a contrary Senſe to the Word it 
is compounded with: As, indecent, i. e. not decent; inhu- 


loes man, not human; injuſtice, not juflice ; innocent, not no- 
| it cent, i. e. hurtful ; invincible, not to be conquered, * 
eve, Ex is a Prepoſition that we uſe in the Spelling of 
t to Words that come from the French: As, to enrage, to encou- 
rage ; though we do not always obſerve this Hininction; 
or | 
Sed - 


later than the Conqueſt ; moſt of them ſeveral hundred 
Years later. | 


E or Di may be referred either to d, or &, which toge- 
3 ther may account for all ſuch Compoſitions, Naęięun, 
afferre, differ ; dividert, divide; only it may be obſerved, 
igni- WO at in ſome Words 4 is inſtead of de; as, diminuo is de- 
iceo, Minuo, 
_ * It is uſed commonly in modern Words, which we 
f the Wave taken from the Latin. In our old Words of Saxon 
and Original, we preſerve the Saxon un; and ſometimes even 
„ in In the Words borrowed from the Latin, as having 
are been uſed to ſay, un, not in, 
later ſor 
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for we ſometimes write in jinſtead of en: This en has 
much the ſame Signification as in, but it never denotes 
Privation or not, which in often denotes. 

But it is to be obſerved, that as all Latin Words com- 
pounded with in do not denote Privation ; ſo neither do 
all Ezg// Words, which are written with in: For we 
have many of them from the French, but which are for 
the moſt Part originally Latin, that are promiſcuouſly 
written with en or in, in which the genuine Signification 
of the Latin Prepofition in is preſerved : As, Ingender, 
Implant, Ingrave, &c. which are alſo written with en; 
as, Engender, Engrave, &c. and their Participles Exger- 
dered, Engrawven, &, And it were to be wiſhed, for the 
Sake of Foreigners, that en were preſerved in thoſe 
Words that come from the French, rather than that the 
Latin in ſhould be reſtored, whence the en came: By 
this means all Ambiguity or Uncertainty concerning the 
Signification of this Prepoſition —_ removed ; For 
wn is always privative, or ſignifies as much as mot 1 en ne- 
ver is z but ix is ſometimes privative, and ſometimes not 
for it is not privative in the Words that are promiſcuouſly 
written with en or ix, But in other Words it is moſt com. 
monly Þ > 11h namely, in thoſe which come from 
Latin Words that are originally ſo, 

INTER, ſignifies Sauen ns, to intervene, to come be- 
tween } Inter wal, the - between; interrupt, to break in 
between other Buſineſs , but, in interdi#, it ſignifies as 
much as for in forbid, &c. Sometimes we uſe enter in 
Words that come from the French, and they are written 
entre, Which comes from the Latin inter. 
| InTRo, is a Latin Adverb from the Prepoſition intra, ot 
a various Ending of the ſame Prepoſition, and fignife 
within ; to introduce, to bring into, Wc, 

On, ſignifies againſt ; as, Ob/acle, i, e. what ſtands in 
the Way ; 70 oppo/e ; to put againſt, 

PER, i. e. through, it denotes a certain Degree of Excel- 
lency or Exceſs ; as, perfect, i, e. throughly done, per- 
forate, to pierce 2 ; to perſecute, to perſuade. 

PosT, after ; as, 3 i, e. written after ; a P. 
humous Work, that is publiſhed after the Author's Death. 


PR, 
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Par „comes from the Prepoſition Pre, and ſignifies Be- 
fore ; 28, to premeditate, to meditate of before; Preface, 


re, prefer, prevent ; preingage, or to engage before- 
kind, Oc 


Co 2 
Pro, ſignifies for or forth ; but it has alſo a great many 
other Senſes z as, to profeſs, protect, pronounce, prorogue, 
| for promiſe, &c. 
PrzTER, ſignifies againſt ; as, Preternatural, againſt Na- 
tore, 
Rx, 


erally implies a repeated Action; as, to repeat, 
en i, e. to ſay over again; to relapſe, to fall ill again; 70 re- 
turn, i. e. to come again; to re-enter, to enter again: 
r the Sometimes it denotes Oppoſition or again; as, to repulſe, 
thoſe to beat back : It often denotes only the enlarging the Senſe 
t the of the ſimple Verb ; as, fo repoſe, 2 &c. 

; Rx ko, ſignifies backward; as, Retrograde Motion, i, e. 
; the : Going backward, 
; For St, for Sine without, or Seor/am, by itſelf, in ſuch 
ne. Words as theſe, /ecure, (i, e. Sine Curd, or Scorſum, d Curd) 
not! te, ſeparate, ſeclude, and the like, Se comes from a, 
ouſly ber Na, from 9%, Vid. Baxt, Gloſf, Rom, p. 297, 

Sun, ſignifies under; a8, to ſubſcribe, to write under, 
SUBTER, under 3 88, Subterfiuons, flowing under, Wc, 
SUPER, n, over, or above z as, Super/eription, the writ» 
ne be. Ing upon a Letter z Superfluons, over and above: This 


eak in Prepoſition is changed in ſome Words that come from the 
fies . French into Sur, upon Or over 3 As, Surface, &e, 
— TxANs, ſignifies oer or beyond ; as, te tranſport, to car- 


ry over ;' to tran/gre/, to go beyond ; and it ſignifies in a 
great many Words the moving from one Place to another 
uw, to tranſplant, to tranſpoſe, Tranſmigration, &c. In 
other Words it denotes the Changing of one Thing in- 
to 9 as, to tramform, transfigure, Tranſubflantia» 
tion, &c, 

The Greek Prepoſitions z the chief of theſe are, 

4, which ſignifies Privation or not ; as, Anonymous, with- 
out a Name; Anarchy, without Government. 

AMPH1, ſignifies on every fide. 

AnT1, ſignifies Again as, Antagonift, one that is 
_ you; Antichriſt, one that is in Oppoſition to 


HYyzs, 
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HvrER, Over or Above. | 
_ Hypo, Undir.. £290 

Mara, is the ſame as trans, i. e. beyond; or elſe de. 
notes the Changing of one Thing into another: As, Mg. 
phor, Matamorybeftn i. e. Transformation. | 

Per, About. ENS 

SYN, with or together 1 as, Synod, that is, Conwocaticn 
Syntax, that is, Conſirudtion, TEL 

The Prepoſitions do often change their laſt Letter into 
the Conſonant that the Word begins with: As, in C, 
„ is changed into /, as, Ci/loquy and (ſometimes they 
loſe a Letter, as in Coeterna/, where u is left out, Wc, but 
we mult now enlarge. 


Quaſtions relating to the Third Chapter, 


Q. What does Ab fignify ? 

A. From, and denotes Separation, Ce. 

Q. What does Ante ſignify ? 

A. Before: And ſo E may repeat the Queſtion with 
[ 


Reſpet to any of the other Prepoſitions, _ 


* 
OW. ———_— 


CHAP: Iv. 


Of 'the finding out the Original of the Names of 
_ PLACES, 


Shall here but juſt explain a few of the Beginning ard 
Ending Syllables, that. denote the Original ot the 
Names of Places, as they have been treated of by the 
Jearned Biſhop Gin, in his Edition of the Chronicon Saxi- 
nicum. : 

As, at the Beginning of the Names of Places, is often 
to be derived by a Contraction from Abbot, and denot:3 
that a Monaſtery was formerly there, or at leaſt that the 
Place , belonged to ſome Abba As, Abbington, Ab. 


. 
Hrdor, i. e, the Mountain or Town belonging. to the 


Ac, 


Al lay. 


e de. 
Meta. 


ion; 


r into 
| Con, 
they 


but 


| With 


ves of 


8 and 
F the 
by the 


Sax 


; often 
enott3 
at the 
„ Ab. 


Lo the 


Ac, 
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Ac, Ax, theſe initial Syllables come from the Saxon Ac, 
an Oak; as, Acton, i. e. a Town encompaſled with Oats, 

Al, ATTLE, Abr, come from the Saxon Ethel, ſig - 
nifying Noble, Famous, | | 

Al, Arp, come from cala, ancient; as, Aldborough, 
j. e. Oldborough, 

BaxRow, comes from Bearwe, Bearuwe, a Grove, 

BRAD, at the Be — Words, ſignifies broad, facie 
our, Ke. from the Saxon Brad, broad, large ; as, Bradford, 
i, e. the broad Ford, | N 

Bao, from Bricg, a Bridge. 

Baux, Bran, Brown, Bounrn, Burn, whether they 
begin or end Words, ſignify a River, from the Saxon Born, 
Bourn, Brunna, &c, as, Brunburh, Braunfton, i, e. a Teton 
near the River, 

Bux Row, Buri, Buxo, come from Bu'g, Byrig, a Tcaun, 
City, Caſtle, & e. Peterborough, i. e, the Town of St, Peter, 
it being dedicated to his Honour : 'This Ending is now of- 
ten written | | 

Bux v, as, Edmundbury, the Town of St. Edmund. 

Bys, Bus, theſe ending Syllables come from the Saxon 
By, Bying, « Habitation or Dwelling ; as, Grimſby, Kettleby, 
that is a Di for the Makers of Kettles, this Town 

0 


being once noted for ſuch Kind of Workmanſhip. 
Car, or CHaR, comes from Caer a City; as, Cardigan, 
"4 ; | 


CASTER, CHESTER, come from the Saxon ak a 
City, Town, or Caſtle ; as, Cafterford or Ca/ileford, i. e. 
4 Caſile upon the Ford, And it was uſual with the Saxons 
to add the Terminations of Cheſter, Caeſter, Caſter, to the 
Names of Places, where the Romans had formerly erected 
their Caftra, Cafiles, or Forts, 
Cuir, ChHBay, CHiyPING, denote that the Town, when 
it received its Name, was a Market Town ; they come from 
the Saxon cypan, ceapan, to buy or ſell; So Chippenham, 
Ne and Cbeapſide. And hence, as Biſhop Gib/on 
obſerves, may come Chop; as to chop and change, allo Chap- 
nan from Cypman ; and perhaps Shop may have ſome Re- 
lation hereupon. Hence may alſo be derived the Names of 
the Savediſh and Daniſh Towns ending in Copen 3 as, M- 
Copen, i. e. New Market, 

| Crirr 


Pd 
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CL1ey, or CL1vs, whether at the Beginning or Ending 


of a Word, ſignifies a Cf, i. e. a ſteep Place, a Rock, from 


the Saxon Clif, which comes from the Latin Clivus. 
Cour, at the Beginning of Words, and Coms at the 
Ending, denote — pm — of a Place, or a Valli, 
from the Britiſè Kum, which is a Word of the ſame Sip. 
nification ; as, Melcomb Regis, &c. | 
Cor, Cots, CoaT, whether at the Beginning or Ending 
'of the Names of Places, denote a Cote, Cottage, or little 
Houſe, from the Saxon Cot, a little Houſe ; whetice Co.. 
Aeta, he that dwells in a Cottage. And Sheep-Cote, the 
Place where Sheep lie. Corfavold, a Place in 3 
is ſo called from the Abundance of Sheep Cotes there. 
CRac, is a Britiſh Word, and denotes a craggy Rock, 
Dx, was added to the Names of Places that were ſitu. 
ated in Vallies or in Woods: For the Saxon Den denotes a 
Valley, or a woody Place. So Tenderden, Biddenden, Marden, &c. 
The Syllable Ez, in the Middle of the Names of Places, 
is a Contraction of the Saxon Mara, i. e. Dwellers, Inhabi- 


' #ants ; for the City which we call Canterbury, the Saxons 


called Cant. auara · burb. And Ex at the End of a Word, de. 
noting the Inhabitants of a Place, ſeems to be of the ſame 
Original; for whom we call Londoners, the Saxon; call 
Lunden-wara ; So Marbert, i. e. the Inhabitants of the 
Mar/hes, they called Mer/e-wara. Unleſs any one had ra- 
ther derive this Ending from the Gothick Wair, a Man; 
as, Lundenwer, by Contraction Lundoner, Londoner, i. e. 
a Man of London. 

Words ending in Exxz, or Enron, are derived from the 
Saxon Ern, Earn, a ſecret Place to put any Thing in, 
Hence comes [nk-ern, i. e. a little Veſſel into which we put 
Ind, for which we corruptly write Ink-Horn, as the Right 
Reverend Biſhop Gib/on has very juſtly remarked, 

Erz, Ea, Ee, theſe ending Syllables differ in three Re- 
ſpects, 1. Either as they come from the Saxon if an 

ſland (& being melted into Y) as, Ramſey, Mars 
whence it is * that, if Y ſignifies as much as our 
Word and, we are guilty of a Tautelogy, when we ſay 
Ramſey Wand, Marſey Hand, Ferſey Iſland. 2. They 
either come from the Saxon Ea, a Water, a River, Cc. 


Or, 3. From Leag, a Plain Field. 


FE r, 


nding 


from 


at the 
alley, 
e Sig- 


ndin 
r ltd 
e Cot. 
e, the 
ſhire, 
Ee. 

. 

e ſttu· 
1Otes a 
en, &c. 
Places, 
Inhabi- 
Saxons 
rd, de. 
e ſame 
ns call 
of the 
nad ra- 
Man; 


a) i. e. 


YM the 
ing in. 
we put 


Right 


ee Re · 
7 an 
arſey 
as our 
we ſay 


They 
r, Ec. 


FLtTt, 
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Fr r, Fleet, Flot, fignify a Ditch, where the Tide comes, 
a Guiph or Bay: Hence Fletditch, &c. 

Garz, in the Names of Places, denotes a Way, or Path; 
as, Highgate, i. e. The High Way or Road, &c. 

Ham, whether at the Beginning or Ending of the 
Word, ſignifies a Houſe or Habitation, or Home, &c. as, 
Eaftham, Weftham, &c. So Hamweard, i. e. Homeabard. 

Hot uk, Hownme, whether uſed alone (for there are ſeve- 
ral Places which are called zhe Holmes) or joined with ano- 
ther Word, ſignify an Hill or Je, encompaſſed with little 
Brooks or Rivers. So * Flat holme. 

HoLT, whether at the Beginning of a Word, as, Holton, 
or at the Ending, as, Cherry-holt, Apple-holt, is a certain 
vign that that Place did formerly abound with Woods. 

YRST, Hurſt, Herſt, come from the Saxen Hyr/t, 4 
Mood or Foreft. 

How, Hough, ſeem to denote the lower Situation of a 
Place. So How-gate, i. e. a Low Way much beaten, &c. 
N hence comes Holland, as it were, Howland, i. e. 
Low-land, . | 

Inox, ſignifies a Meadow, and Meadows are now called 
in ſome Parts of Eng/and the Inges. 

Lanz, Lode, ſignify the Mouth of a River, or the Paſ- 
ſage, from the Saxon Lade, a Purging or Emptying ; as in 
Creklade, Framlade, Lechlade, &c. becauſe thereabouts the 
_ empties itſelf into the Sea, or into ſome greater 

vers, 

Ley, Lee, Leg, Lay, whether at the Beginning or End- 
ing of a Word, come from the Saxon Leag, a plain Field, 
or Paſture Ground ; The g being ſoftened. 

Lows, Loe, come from the Saxon Hlewe, or Hleagu, a 
Hill, or Hilleck ; as, Hound/low, i, e. a Hill of Dogs, or 
Hill fit for Hunting. 8 

Maksu, Mars, as, come from the Saxon Mere, a 
Marſb or Marſhy Place. 

Mater, Mere, in the Names of Places, either at the Be- 
r or End ſignify a Marſby Place, from the 
axon Mere, a Marſh, &c. 

Nessz, or Nzss, at the End of the Name, denotes the 
Place to be, or to be near a Promantory, called in Saxon, 
Ware, Nacſſe, Neſe, from its Reſemblance to a _ 

: VER, 
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Over, whether at the Beginning or End of the Names 
of Places, denotes commonly the Situation of the Place 
to be near the Bank of _ River; from the Saxon, 
Ofer or Ofre, a Brink or Bank, as, Brownſ/ever, &c. But 
it there be any neighbouring Town, that has zether pre- 
fixed to it, then you may derive that Over from the Saxon, 
TV, i. e. wpper, in Oppoſition, to nether or lower, 

PRrsr and Pres, as in Preſton, Preſbury, ſeem to come 
from the Saxon Preoſt, a Prieſt, O being thrown out, as it 


often happens, for Derby was formerly written Deoraby. 


Rio, Ridge, ſeem to denote the hanging Side, or Steep- 
neſs of a Hill, as in Lindridge, Cotheridge, Waldridpe, &c. 
SEL, denotes the Greatneſs of the "Thing to which it is 
prefixed ; as, Su/tan, i. e. a great Town ; So Selword, i. e, 
a great Wood. For Sc, in the Saxon ſignifies Good or 
Large, &c. as, Selly, &c. | Sy 

STEAD, and Sed, ſignify Place: Except in the Names of 
Towns that are nigh Rivers, when perhaps it may be bet- 


ter derived from the Saxon Stathe, a Shore, a Bank, a Ha- 
ven, &c. Se Sek 


STows, or Store, from the Saxon Stowe, a Place ; as, 
Godflowwe, i. e. a Place dedicated to God, 


1 Throp, Tbrep, Trep, Trop, come from Thorpe, « 
Fl ge. / \ ö 8 
Tux, Ten, ſignify a Town, Village, &c. This perhaps 
comes from the Saxon Dun, becauſe: the Towns were for- 
merly built on Hills. Bn Og. 85 
EALD, Wald, Walt, ſignify a Wood, Foreſt, &c. 


Wenru, Weorth, Wyrth, come from Weorthig, a Vil. 
lage, Street, &c. 85 5 | 

Wie, or Wich, as in Dunzwich, Harawich, comes from 
the Saxen Mic, which ſignifies à Bank, a Shore, a Fort, &c. 
WIV, at the Beginning of the Names of Places, comes 
from the San Win, a Battle, or Fight, and denotes that 
ſome Battle was fought there. | | 


W1s, denotes the Weſtern Situation of the Place ; 25, 
Wiſegothi, i. e. the Weſtern Goths, | | 


War, Wert, Wyrd, come from Myrt, an Herb, &e. 
Perhaps as Biſhop Gib/on conjectures, hence comes the 
Word Rect, which ought to have been Written Wrote, 
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CHAP: £ 
O the Syntax, 


E are now come to ſpeak of that Part of Gram- 
mar Which treats of the right placing or joining 
of Words together in a Sentence called Syntax. 
But the Syntax or Conſtruction of the Noun, being chiefly 
performed by the Help of the Prepo/itions, and I having in 


every Chapter given an Account of what more particular-, 


2 to each Part of Speech, there is not much left 
me to ſay. on this Head. 


* The Subſtantive that is, does, or ſuffers, 
comes before the Verb: As, I am, Peter loves, 
the Men read: The Book is read, | 


Except. 1. In an Interrogative Sentence (when 2 Que- 
ion is aſked) where the Sub/antive is put after the Verb: 
As, I John/at Home? | 

If there be an Helping Verb, then the Subſtantive comes 
after that; as, Does Peter lebe? Mill you read? 7 

If there be two Helping Verb, then the Sabftantive is 
ſet after the firſt of them: As, Could be have done it ? 
Mizht Charles have bub ?? 


* 


Except. 
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Except. 2. In an Imperative or Commanding Sentence, 
where the Subſtantive is likewiſe ſet after the Verb: As, 
Burn Thou, Burn T. 

3. Alſo when the Verb is uſed by way of Yielding or 
Conceſſion: As, Had I [if 1 had] known, he ſhould mt 
Bade done it, Were I a bad Man, &c | 

4. The Subſtantive or Nominative Word is put after the 
Verb, when, there, is ſet before the Verb: There came 
a Man to me: There was the Boy in the Dirt : There is Heat 
in the Sun, i. e. Heat is in the Sun, 

5. When the Subſtantive or the Nominative is more par. 
ticularly denoted or pointed at, we often ſet, ir, before the 
Verb, and put the Subſtantive after it: As, Ii vas John 
that ſpoke laſt ; It was the Glaſs that fell, 

Sometimes the Subſtantive is alſo ſet after the Verb, 
when none of theſe foregoing Exceptions happen: As, 
Then followed the General, &c. Says J, for I ſay ; ſaid be, 
for he ſaid; Peter writes and /o do I, i. e. and 7 do fo, &e. 


When the Genitive Caſe and another Sub- 
ſtantivè come together, the Genitive Caſe is al- 
ways put firſt: As, John's Horſe, not, Horſe 
John's. 


Concerning the Conſtrudlon of the Adjedive. See 
Chap. IX. 


* The Article, a, is joined only to Subſtan- 
tives of the Singular Number; the, to Subſtan- 
_ either Singular or Plural. See Chap, 


The Pronoun has two States: The foregoing State 
which goes before the Verb, unleſs in thoſe Caſes where 
the a does not. See the Exceptions juſt men- 
tioned. | 

»The following State follows the Verb or Prepoſition : 
As, The Maſter loves me ; not J. But, whom, is generally 

Leu, 
U 


placed before the Verb; as, he is the Man whom: 
3 
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* But after the Verb Am or Be, the Foregoing State of 
the Pronoun is uſed; As, It is J, not Me. See Chap. X. 

The Word that anſwers to the Queſtion, Who is ? Who 
des ? Who ſuffers ? Or, What is ? What does ? What ſuf- 
N? is the Subſtantive to which the Verb relates, and is 
called the Nominative Word. As, I love, who lowes? I. 
that is the Nominative Word, We: read, who reads ? Wes, 
Where We is the Nominative. The Book is read, What is 
Hai ? The Book, here Book is the Nominative Word. 

| V. B. When we ſpeak of Perſons, the Queſtion is to be 
per. 141A Who; when we ſpeak of Things, it is to be made 
et by What, | 
100 "This Neminative Word is what the Latine call the Not- 

native Caſe, 

Verb, * But not only Nouns and the Pronouns Subſtantive, but 
: A; Whvhatever denotes that which 7s, or dves, or is dont, is ac- 


% be, {counted a Nominative Word to the Verb. 
Ke. 80 the Verb put infinitively, that is, with the P. tion 
T before it, often tells aubat is, does, or ſuffers, and there- 
fore is a Nominative Word to the Verb; as, to will 
Sub- leaſe, what will pleaſe ? To play; therefore to play is as a 
is al- Noninative Mord to the Verb pleaſe, To laugh will fatten. 
Horſe And ſo may = Sentence, that ſhews hat 1s, does, or /uf- 
| err, be as a Nominative Word to the Verb: As, That the 
un ſhines is clear, or it is clear that the Sun ſhines ; What is 
de ? That the Sun ſhines; Therefore, that the Sun ſbines, 
| s a3 a Nominative Word to the Verb, is clear. So in the 
dllowing Example, An honeft and ſincere Mind, and a bear- 
ly Defire and Endeavour to do the Will of God, is the greateft 
ſtan ccurity and beft Preſervative againſt dangerous Errors and 
ſtan» iflakes in Matters of Religion. at is the greateſt Secu- 
Chap, WF'” Ke. An'haneft and ſincere Mind, and a hearty Defire, 


Ind Endeavour to de the Will of God; Here, an boneft and 
ncere Mind, and a hearty Defire, and Endeauaur to do the 
ul of God, is as a Nominative Word to the Verb IS. 
If a Verb put infinitively (that is with the Prepo/ition to, 
before it) or if a Sentence be as a Nominative Mord to a 
erb, we uſually ſet the Verb infinitive, or the Sentence, 
after the other Verb, and put 17 before it: As, IT it an 
Thing #0: Lye, i. e. to Lye is an evil Thing, IT is the 


Caflom 


[ 
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Cuſtom of Boys to neglect their Books, i. &. t0 neglect their 8 
Books is the Cuſtom of Boy,. , 45 der 

80 likewiſe when the Nominative Word, or the Sul fan. 
tive to which the Verb relates, is left out or underſtood, 
we put 17 before the Verb: As, It Rains, it Snows, it Wl % 
Thunders, &c. Where Rain, or Cloud, or ſome other Word 7 
is underſtood : For there can be no Yerb that ſignifies Be. 


k- 
"ing, Doing, or Suffering, but what refers or has Relation to _ 
ſome Perſon or Thing, that 7s, does, or ſuffers. hes 
This Manner of Expreſſion is rendered in Latin by a WM . 
Verb, which they call an Inperſonal, but why, or bv Wi bays 
rightly it is ſo called, we have ſhewn in our Explanatin W 
of the Common GRAMMAR, Sings 
2 and, 

The Verb muſt be of the ſame Number Plura 
and Perſon as the Nominative Word or Subſtan- ou 
tive is of, to which it relates; as, Peter lovetb, Wi; o. 
Men love. | wheth 


Where you ſee /oveth is of the Singular Number, and of at is, 


the third Per/on, becauſe Peter is ſo: Lowe is of the Plural 
becauſe Men is ſo. See Chap. XI. | 

Now Peter love, or Men CET would be falſe Gron- 
mar: So, I art, wwe am, ye is, thou are, is falſe Grammar; 
for we ought to ſay, I am, We are, thou art, ye are, &c. 


* But when two Subſtantives Singular att 
Joined together, they ſpeak of more than one, 
and ſo, being of the Plural Number, muſt have 
a Verb Plural; as, Robert and Mary love, not 
loveth or loves. ON 


1. For J and another is as much as We the firſt Perſoi i bat is | 
Plural. ; | | * lor 
2. Thou and another is as much as Ye the ſecond Perſon A 
Phural. © | are je 


3. He [She or It} and another is as much as They thi 


third Perſon Plural, 
Some: 
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eir Sometimes the Verb may be put in the Singular Num- 
ber, when there are two Subſtantives; as, His Juſtice 

an. WH and Goodne/s was great: But then here, was great is left 

od, out in the firſt Sentence ; as, His Juſtice was great, and 

„it „ Goodneſs was great, 

ord Likewiſe though the Noun be of the Singular Number, 

Be. yet if it comprehend many Particulars, the Verb may be 
n to Bl put in the Singular or Plural Number; as, The Committee 
has examined the Priſoner, or, The Committee have examined 
the Priſoner : Where has is of the Singular Number and 
bave of the Plural. 4 

Where, in the firſt Example, the Verb, has, is of the 
Singular Number, becauſe the Subſtantive, Committee, is fo ; 
— in the ſecond Example, the Verb, have, is of the 
plural Number, becauſe the Subſtantive ineludes more than 
one Perſon. So, Part is gone, Part are gone. 

Sometimes the Endings E/?, Etb, or & of the Verb are 
left out after the Conjunction, if, that, though, although, 
whether, & o. As, F the Senſe require it, for, If the Senſe 
requireth or requires it. He awill dare, though he die for it; 
hat is, though he dieth or dies for it. Theſe Endings of 
the Perſon of the Yerb are alſo ſometimes left out after 
ome other Coxjunctions and Adverbs, eſpecially when the 
Verb is uſed in a Commanding or Depending Senſe, 


Not, the Adverb of denying, is put after 
he Verb; as, It burned not, it did not burn, it 
burned me not. 


by a 
hey 
zation 


We ſhall juſt take Notice that a Sentence or Saying is ei- 
der ſingle or compounded, 
* A ſingle Sentence is that which has but one Verb Fi- 
tein it ; as Life is ſhort, 
By a Verb Finite, you are to underſtand any Verb but 
hat is put infinitively, 1. e. that has To put before it; 
„ to love, to read, | 
"A © 19. 1 Sentence is when two ſingle Senten- | 
\are joined together by ſome Cople or Tye : So then, in a [1 
mpounded Sentence, there is, 
1. One ſimple or ſingle Sentence 3 as, Life ir fore. 

L 2. Another 
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2. Another ſingle Sentence after it; as, Art is long, 

3. Between theſe two a Cople is put to join them toge. 
ther; as, Life is Sort, and Art is long, Life is ſhort, but 
Art is long. | 2p 
The Coples are Conjunctions. whoſe only Uſe is to join 
two Sentences together ; as, And, &c. 

2. A Relative Word, or a Word which fetcheth back 
a foregoing Subfantive ; as, who, which, that, 

3. A Comparative Word whereby two Things are com. 
pared together ; %, as, ſuch, ſo many, as many, more thay, 

Examples where a Conjunction is the Cople z Peter did 
and /e did Fohn Mill you play, or will you not ® Examples 
where a Relative is the Cople; as, This is the Man which 
[Man] 1faw ! He i: the Man that Hole the Horſe ; Thit i; 
the Bey who came to our Houſe, 

Examples where a Comparative Word is the Cople; u, 
As you de ſo awill ; 1 eat more than bez 1 beard ſuch a 
Story as you never heard in your Lift, 


parti 

Queſtions relating to the Firfl Chapter, 2 

9 I hat is Syntax ? 255 
A. It is a right Joining of Words in a Sentence. oe 
Q "Where is the Nominative Word, or the $ubltantivt Q 
that the Verb relates to, to be placed - ence, 
A. Before the Verb i At, { /ove, then rend. 4. 
bt it always placed before the Verb Þ Q. 
No For in an Interrogative Sentence, or where 1 J 


Queſtion is aſked, the Nominative Word is placed after t 
8 j as, Ant you the Boy ? . Peter alive ? Does be n 
ave 


2. In an Imperative or Commanding Sentence, the 5 0 
ſlautiue is alſo ſet after the Verb: As, Burn then, Nd 1 a 
e, &e, 4. 
; 4: In a Conditional or yielding Senſe ; As, Say 4,4 / 94 
J read the Book, &c. 1 A 
4, When the Word, Tuna, is ſet before the Verb,! * 


Nominative Word follows it; As, There avas a Noiſe, | 


@ Noiſe was, 
5, Alſo when, 17, is put before the Verb; As, 4% 


To A, &. 0 F 
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. Q. Heu is the Genitive Caſe to be placed? 
7 A. Always before the other Subſtantives ; as, The Maſe 
ut ter Her ſe. | | 
Q. Hoaw is the Article A to be placed? 


join A. Only before Subſtentives of the Singular Number; as, 
a Man, a Boy, not a Men, a Boys. 
ack Q. How is the Article, the, to be placed ? 


A Defote Subſtantives either of the Siygular or Plural 
com. Number ; as, The Man, the Men, the Bey, the Boys. | 
than, Q. How is the Pronoun to be placed ? | 
ied, A. The Feregoing State of the Pronoun is to be placed 
mple Wi before the Verb: But the Fol/oxving State after the Verb or 
which Prepofition j us, 1 love, We love, love me, love ut, to me, to ws, 
(bit 4 * I the Foregoing State of the Pronoun never placed of > 

tr the Verb! | 
ez th A. Yes, When a Queſtion it aſked in a commanding 
Such e Gentence; Ne. 45, Am 1, Tr He, Fight Thou, &c, But more 
particularly it goes before and follows the Verb Au or Be; 
u, 1 am, 1 am He, &c. 

Q What do you mean by the Nominative Word? 

A. The Word that anſwers to the Queſtion, % or 
What ir, does, or ſuffer: 4 ns, Who is good * Thomas, &c. 

Q, bt not the Verb put infinitively, and ſometimes a gen- 
tence, connted ar a Nominative Word 70 tbe Verb! 
A. Yes, Ag, to Lye it ſhamed. 
G. How weft the Verb agree 4vith the Nominative Word? 
4. It muſt be of the ſame Number and Perſn, that the 


ante 


wry Nowinative Word is of, For Example, Then le, The 
- "y i the Second Perſon Singular, therefore lee mull be ſo 


$00, for thou Je, or e would be falſe Grammar, 
FH ee. Singular come togetber, beau muft 


the + orb be po 
. | 4 An be put In the Plural Number 3 as, Peter aud 
eb N 
Say 4, 9 nw bal 1 know what Perſons they are of ® 
v "ne and another is as much as 7, 
1% Thou and another is as much as Ye. 


He and another is as much as They, 


And // is the firſt Perſon, J the ſecond, and They the 
« Perſon Plural. 


I. 2 N 
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I not the Verb ſometimes of the Plural Number, thong 

the Nominative Word be of the Singular Þ 

A. Yes If the Sub/antive be a Colledtive Noun, or a 

Noun of Multitude, that is, comprehends or includes ma. 

ny Particulars in it, As, Part are, or Part ir 1 the Multi. 
tude are very noiſy, of is wery not, 

9 What it a fingle or fimple Sentence ? 
3 A ſingle Sentence 1s, that which has but one Verb 
inite, | 
Q. What is a Verb Finite Þ 

A. Any Verb that has not the Prepoſition, #0, before it 
expreſſed or underſtood, | | 

Q, What is a Compounded Sentence Þ 

A. A Compounded Sentence is, when two ſingle Sen. 
tences are joined together by ſame Cople or Tye : As, 1i/ 
is bort and Art is long, | 1 

Q. What Word: are thoſe that couple or join Sentences together} 

A. A Conjun#tion ; a Relative Word, or a Word that hu 
Relation to ſome other Word in the Sentence; as, / 
aobich, that: Laſtly, a Comparative Mord, or a Word where- 
by two Things are compared together; as, So, as, &c. 

Q. Whence comes the Ward Syntax ? A998 

A. From the Greek Prepoſition Syn together, and Taxi, 
Ordering or Ranking, In Latin it is called Confirudio, from 
Con together, and Strudio Building, or a Setting Things in 
good Order, Wes ASA, | 

Q. Whence comes Nominative ? 

A. From Nominare to Name, 

Q. Whence comes Finite? 

A. From Finitus bounded, becauſe a Verb Finite is bound 
ed by Number and Perſon. | 


1 


— 


e. IL 


Th 

: When 

Of Tranſpoſition, or the Tranſplacing of Wor May, 
and Sentences, ©. ar by 

i 

HE Syntax, or the Conſtruction of Words into sa, = | 
tences, may be diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds: 1. 1, 6 — 


which is Natural and Regular ; or, 2. That which is C 
mi 
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wary and Figurative, That Syutax may be called Regular, 
which is according to the natural Senſe and Order of the 
Words, Cuffemary or Figurative Syztar, is that which 
is uſed in the Forms of Speech peculiar to ſeveral Lan- 
wages; wherein Words are put together according to a 
Nagler ca or borrowed Senſe of them: As, To bread a 
Jeſt, to be brought to Bed, to take one's Heelt and fly away, 
Verb de. The natural Order alſo of the Words is changed or 
tranſplaced ; For in Eng//b, as well as in Latin, the Words 

| of a Sentence are not always placed in their natural Order, 
ore l u they lie in Senſe, but are put into ſuch an Order, 
| a4 will ſound ſweeteſt to the Far, yet ſo that the Senſe 

de not thereby darkened or rendered obſcure; For Per/pi» 

\ Sens exity or Glearne/s is the chief Excellence of Speech. If 
ſo, we may take Notice of a very great Fault ſome Per- 
ſons are too guilty of, who are for writing of Phraſes, 
before they are acquainted with common Expreflions ; it 
muſt be Para/e Latin or Phraſe Engliſh, i. e. Bembaſi La- 
tin or Eugh/o. But this is no new Fault, ſince Fabixs ſays, 
there was a certain Inſtructor of Youth, who uſed to 


Kc. order his Scholars to obſcure or darken what they would 
lay, making Uſe of the Greck Word Excriow, i. e. 
| Taxi ak obſeurely : hence that extraordinary Commendation, 
2, sten de much the better, (or admirably performed). for I under- 
bing in WY Vd not a Word of it, 


* Tranſpo/ition is the Putting the Words in a 
Sentence, or Sentences, out of their natural 
Order, that is, Putting Words or Sentences 
defore, which ſhould come after, and Words 
or Sentences after, which ſhould come before. 


The Sub/flantive is often put out of its Place, eſpeially 
when There, or Ir, is ſet before the Verb; as, There aba, a 
my i, e. 4 Man was ; It is the Cufton, i. e. The Cuſ- 

m is, 

So always in an Interrogative Sentence. 

80 AdjeQtives, eſpecially if a Verb come between the 
dubſtantive and the Adjective ; as, Happy is the Mar, for 
the Man ts bappy. 

L 3 The 
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The Prepoſition is frequently tranſplaced 3 as, Whom d 
you dine with For, With aubom, do you dine ® What Place 
4. you c me from For, Fromwhat Place do you come ? 

But I ſhall not ſtand to ſpeak of the Tranſpoſition of 
each Part of Speech, but ſhall give you a Period or two; 
whence our Youth may conſider = it is not in the 
Latin alone, that Words and Sentences are thus tranſpoſed, 
but that we are ſomewhat guilty of this Cuſtom, rhough 
not in ſo great a Degree: And this, by the Direction of 
their Maſter, may ſerve to put the Lads upon reducing 
the Engliſb, that is given them for their Exerciſe, into its 
— ox bh before they attempt to turn it into Latin, 
But we ſha]l firſt obſerve one Thing, which is, that the 
beſt and cleareſt Writers have the feweſt Tranſpoſitions 
in their Diſcourſes: And that they are more allowable in 
Poetry than in Proſe, becauſe it is there generally ſweeter 
and more agreeable to the Far. For Example: A 
Thing, though newer ſo little, which a Man ſpeaks of himſelf, 
in my Opinion, is flill too much, The natural Order is thus: 
Any Thing is too much, in my Opinion, which a Man 
ſpeaks of himſelf, though never ſo little. 80: This i; 
the Word of Faith which awe preach, that if thou ſhalt confe/1 
guith thy Meuth the Lord Jeſus, and/halt believe in thy Heart, 
that God hath raiſed bim from the Dead, thou ſhalt tt 
/aved, The natural Order is thus; This it the Word of 
Feith which awe preach, that thou ſhalt be ſaved, if thou 
ſhalt confeſs, &c, Bo: Jt cannot be avoided, fo long ci 
there it Weaknſs on Barth, or Malice in Hell, but that 
Scandal: will ariſe, and Differencts awill grow in the Church 
of God; The natural Order is thus: /t cannot be avoided, 
tut that Scandali will ariſe, and Differencer will grew in 
the Church of God, fo long ar, &e, 


$0 1 Yet not the more, 
Ceaſe I te wander where the Muſer haunt 
Clear Spring, or had Grove, er ſunny Hill, 
Smit with the Lowe of ſacred Song 1 but chief 
Thee Slon, and the flew'ry Breoks beneath 
Thet au thy bell aved Feet, and warbling au, 


Nightly I vijit, Ke. 


The 
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The natural Order is thus : Yet ſmit with the Love 
of Sacred Song z I ceaſe not to wander, Sc. But chief, 
I nightly Viſit thee Sion, &e. 


So; O Woman, beſt are all Things as the ill 
Of God ordain'd them, bis creating Hand 
Nething imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much liſ: Man. 


The natural Order is thus, O IVoman, all Things are 
beft as the Will of God ordained them, his creating Hand left 
nebing imperfect or deficient of all that he created, &c. 


Of Man's firft Diſobedience, and the Fruit 

Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte 
Brought Death into the World, and all our Moe, 
With Loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 

Reflore us and regain the Bliſiſul Seat, 

bing, Heavenly Muſe, &c. ; 


The Order is thus: Heavenly Muſe, Sing of Man's fr, 
Difebedience, &c. Bat we ſhall conclude this Chapter of 
Tranſpofition with this Caution, that he, who would write 
early and plainly, muſt obſerve natural Order as much as 
in him lies 3 yet not ſo ſtrictly, as wholly to negle& the 
Tranſpoſition of Words, ſince ſometimes he will be obli- 
t ed to tranſplace them, in order to render them more mu- 
it cal and harmonjous, But the Imitation of thoſo Writers 
h Who write the moſt ſweetly and agreeably will be the be 
„ WH Guide and Dlrector in this Caſe. 


Qyeftions relating to the Chapter of Tran/pofition, 


: What is Tranſdefition ? 
. A Placing of Words out of thelr natural Order in a 
tence, 
90 hg do they place the Words out of their natural 
* 


4. To render the Words more harmonious and agree- 
wle to the Kar. We 9 IO 


L 4 Q. My 


As. 0 — — —— — 


* 
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Q. May awe then mi/dlace all Ward: in every Sentence 
91 9 » Dent 

A. No, not always ; but we muſt in this, as in all other 
Things, ſollow the Uſe of the beſt Speakers. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Tranſpoſition ? 

A. From Tran/þo/itio, or a Putting beyond, or out of the 
natural Place, 


Py CY 


CHAP, III. 


Of the Ellipis, or the Leaving out of Words in 
a Sentence. 


therefo! 
ſition, / 
the Boo, 
Rigbt, 
Hand, 4 


ſtood when left out, as they would 
be if they were mentioned, may be left out in 
a Sentence, 


W Hatever Words may be as well under. 


* Words may be left out upon four Accounts, 


I. When a Word has been mentioned Juſt before, and 
may be 3 to be kept in Mind, wen it le often left 
out, As, Ceſar came, and ſaw, and conquered 3 Where yon 
need not ſay, Cæſur came, Caſar ſaw, am Caſur conquer 
d So ye baue raten more than doe, I. e. than we bav 
aalen. Thi: Book it the Maſter's, I. ©, Book, Whyſe Horſt 
is this Þ Ours, |, e. Our Horſe, | 

Therefore in a Relative Sentence 0 Sentence having aul, 
«which, or that, in it) the Antecedent l foregoing] Word is (cl: 
dom repeated: As, 1bought the Horſe which you /o/d, . e. 
which lore, Ke. The Wine is bad which you ſeut me, i. e. 
ewbich Wine, &c, What Words I / ede, thoſe 1 deny, |. e. 
thoſe Wordi, &c, 

I. When any Word is to be mentioned ſtraight or pre: 
ſently, if it can be well underſtood, it may be left out in 
the RE Part, As I ever did, and ever will love 75 
ie { ever did love, & c. Drink ye White or Red "wy . 

in 


lee, WE . 
eral Ob/ 
Wm the mo 
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Drink ye White Wine, or, &c. The beſt of the Churches is 
Paul's, i. e. the beſt Church of the Churches is Paul's 
Church j Or to put it into the natural Order; Paul Church 
is the beſt Church of the Churches. 

III. When the Thought is expreſſed by ſome other 
Means ; as, Who is he? Pointing to a Man, you need not 
ſay, What Man is that Man ? 

IV. Thoſe Words which, upon the mentioning of o- 
thers, muſt need be ſuppoſed to be meant, may be left 
out ; as, When you come to Paul's then turn to the left, every 
Body knows you mean Pau/'s Church, and the Left Hand, 
therefore thoſe Words need not be expreſſed. The Prepo- 
ſition, 70, is often left out; as, Reach me the Book, for Reach 
the Book to me. Hand is often left out; as, turn to the 
Right, turn to the Left i. e. to the Right Hand, to the Lift 
Hand, &c. l 

Thing, and Ac, are frequently left out when they may 
be underſtood: As, 1? is ; pry to travel through the Snow, 
. e. {t it a hard Thing, &c. It it eaſy to do ſo, i. e. It it 
an eaſy Thing or Af, &c. 

The Cople, that, is oft left out in a Compornded Sentence, 
be. as, J Ne fire won you would avrite for me. I think 1 
ſaw him, i. e. that I ſaw, &c, 

The Relatives that, which, aue, whem, may be omitted 
br loft out 4 a8, 7% % Man I billed, I. e. that, or whom. 
Give we the Horſe you flole, i, ©. which you flole, &. J. 
his the Man ye ſpoke of Þ i, e. Cons ye ſpoke, 

Sometimes a Whole Sentence is left cut: For Example: 
Wt our Duty to pay a Reſpeft and Deference, as to all theſe 
oat are virtuous and courageous, who 4/ign for the Good and 
Atvantage of thi Government, aud (who) ſerve or (who) 
dave ſerved it in any ef its Intereſts ; 0 (it is our Duty ta 
Jay a Reſpect and Deference) to theſe alſo who dear any Of 
> or Command in the State, 

Iwill give you an Inſtance or two of Tran/þofition, and 
f the EMMA or Suppreſſion together. A the delicate Bar of 
te Artit can quichly diſcover tho leaft Fault in his Mufich 1 fo, 
ud we take as much Ceri in detecting and conſuring our 
KK, we might, from the It ard moſt trivial Matters, mate 
eral Obſervations that ewould be much to our Advantage. 
"Wn the moving of our Rye, for Example; from the merry os 

IL. 5 ' farrewful 
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ſerroviſul Air of our Countenances, &c. we might eaſily judge 
bat is handſome and becoming us, and what is repugnant to 
the Rules of our Duty. That is: As the delicate Ear of the 
Artiſt can quickly diſcover the leaſt Fault in his Muſick ; $1 
[if ] ace aveuld take as much Care in detecting and cenſuring 
eur Vices, ave might make ſeveral Obſervation: from the leaſt 
and moſt trivial Matters, that [i. e. r would be 
much to our Advantage, But I ſhall give you ſomething 
or an Example of this Prepoſition, We might eafily judge 
«uhat is handſome and becoming, and we might eaſily — 
what is repugnant to the Rules of our Duty from the moving 
, our Fyer, from the merry or forrowvful Air of our Count. 
nance, &, 

How uſeful and neceſſary this Doctrine of the Alli or 
Stppriefion of the Words iy, both for the underitand. 
— the Genlus of the l, and that of any other Language, 
Will eaſily ow to any conſidering Perſons Lay there tte 
tbundance of Expreſllons which we could have no gene 
of, if they were not reſolved after this Manner i And 
ihouph 1 would have nothing allowed for a Ru, Without 
ſuffletenk — 1 yet we may now and then, to gts. 
an ingenious Mind, indulge ourſelves In a prebable 
Conjecture, For Example, how would a Lad or Fo- 
Teigner know how to render, 7% on, into any Language, 
unleſs he were firſt informed that, 1% an, is as much ai, { 
age an Ba it is an eaſy Matter to tell à Lad that in, 
quid agi! Quid is Latin for what ; and in, guid ita? 
that quid is Latin for why ; and the Lad muſt believe 1, 
becauſe the Maſter ſays ſo, though he finds himſelf pur: 
vied to reconcile it to his own Mind, how the ſame 
Word ſhould ſignify ach and why: But it would bei 
greater Satisfaction to an ingenious Mind, if you ac- 
guainted him how or why it was to be ſo conſtrued 

. quid agir, i, e. tu, agis quid negotium } You 4 
aubat Buſineſs ® in quid ita freiſti, I. 6. Ob wy y na 10 
ita fecijti ® For what Thing did you do that Þ For achat 
Thing, i, e. Why? 80 in like Manner, I ſhould have! 
clearer Notion of Quamebrem, if you ſaid it was a Con 

oſition ſor — ob rem, i, e. Ob guam rem, for whil 

hing or Reaſon, than if you ſaid it was an Adverb, and 

ſignifed ae, and gave me no farther Reaſon * - 
i 
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Zut he that has a Mind to be better acquainted with the 
Doctrine of the Ellipſis, as it relates to the Latin Tongue, 
may conſult Sanctiuss Minerva, and the judicious Notes 
of the Learned Perizonius thereupon : Or elſe an Explana- 
tion of the Syntax in our Common Grammar, wrote by my 
worthy Friend the. Reverend Mr. Par/e/, late Maſter of 
Merchant-Taylor's School: Printed for Mr. Bonwick in St. 
Pauls · Church- Tard In which Book the Reader will find 
a very rational and ingenious Account of the Rules of the 
Latin Syntax: And indeed the acquainting Lads with the 
Reaſons of Things, and to let nothing paſs, before they 
have attained a tolerable true and juſt Notion of it, would 
be of more Service to them towards the Exerciſe of their 
Reaſon, than the Knowledge of Thouſands of Latin and 
Greed Words, And us the Knowledge of Things is f. 

more preferable than that of Words 1 ſo the Words w. 

be but poorly underſtood, unleſs we are alſo Inftrufted in 
the Knowledge of the Things they are uſed to denote or 


expreſi, 


Ruefliont relating te the Fowwth Chapter, 


What i: Ellipfiz ? 
+ The Leaving out of Words in a Sentence. | 
9 May wo leave out what Words we pleaſe in a Sentence F 


0, 
Q. Upon what Account may Ward: be left out # 


4. I. When a Ward has been mentioned juſt before, and 

any be ſuppoſed to be kept in Mind, then it is oft left out. 
Therefore in a Relative Sentence [or in a Sentence that 

relates to ſome other] the Antecedent [or foregain Word] 

is wy repeated ; as, / bought the Books, ww ich f Books] 
Ore, 


„II. When any Word is to be immediately mentioned, 
if it can be well underſtood, it may be left out in the for- 
mer Part ; as, Drink ye Red [Wine] or White Wine ? 

III. When the Thought is expreſſed by ſome other 
Means: As, pointing to a Man, you need not ſay, Who is 
that Man ? But who is that ? 


L 6 


IV. Thoſe 
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LV. Thoſe Words which, upon the mentioning of others, 
mult needs be ſuppoſed to be meant, may be left out ; ay, 
Il hen you come to Paul's then turn to the Left i every body 
knows you mean Paul's Church, and the Lift Hand, chere. 
tore theſe Words need not be expreſſed, 


Q. Whence comes the Merd Ellipſis? 
N. From the Greek Word Ellipfr, an Omiſfion, or Lea- 
hg out, 
4 Ii bence comes Suppreſſion ? 
A. From Suppreſſio, as it were, the Stopping or Keeping 
the Word out of a Sentence. 
-Q. Whence comes Antecedent ? 
A. From Antecedens, foregoing, or going beſore. 


nn. 0 


AF. V. 
Of the Points or Pauſes in a Sentence. 


HE Method of diſtinguiſhing the Senſe, in a Sen- 
tence, properly belongs to that Part of Grammar 

that is called Syntax, For 4 a Sentence, not only its 
Structure or Order is to be regarded, but alſo Diftin&ion, 
For the Uſe of Stops is not only to mark the Diſtance 
of 'Time in pronouncing, but alſo to prevent any Confu- 
ſion or Obſcurity in the Senſe, by diſtinguiſhing Word: 
from Mord, and Sentences from Sentences, But how this 
Diſtinction is to be made, is not yet very thoroughly 
agreed on among the Learned: For you will ſcarce 
meet with any two, even Learned Men, who ſhall dif 
tinguiſh a Paragraph by the very ſame Points, And Indeed 
u is not much Matter whether we do ſo or no, provided 
we take Care ſo to diſtinguiſh Words and Sentences, 84, 
nat to darken the Senſe, or tranſgreſt any known, ealy, 
and plain Rule: Namely, when a Queſtion is aſked, not 
to make this Mark (?), and at the Ending or Concluſion 
of an Aſlertive Sentence, not to pu this Mark or Point (.) 
DiſtinRion of a Sentence, is either of @ Sentence writ 
ten, or pronounced, Th 


— 2 


the Ore, 
1. Pa 
0 ſuch x 
ary to 
the indld 
Lines, ( 
% grea 
96% 
1 thin 
lent to 
vide, V 
be not toc 
other, fo 
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The Points or Stops, that direct what Kind 
of Pauſe is to be obſerved, are ſour: A Comma 


(JA Semicolon (1) A Colon (:) A Period or 
full Stop (.) 


* 


Note, Of theſe we ſhall immediately treat, after havin 
taken Notice, that Writing, being the Picture or Image o 
Speech, ought to be adapted unto all the material Circum- 
ſtances of it; and conſequently, muſt have ſome Marks 
to denote theſe various Manners of Pronunciation: 


Which oy be ſufficiently done by theſe ſix Kinds of 
Marks or Points, 


e. 4. Ecphoneſis. 5. Emphaſis. 
Some do alſo add Hypben, but of that we ſhall treat in 


the Orthography. | 
l, Parent or Juterpoſition ſerves for the Diſtinction 
of ſuch an additional Part of a Sentence, as is not neceſ- 
ſary to perfect the Senſe of it z and is uſually expreſſed by 
the incloſing of ſuch Words betwixt two curve or crooked 
Lines, (). As, Your Kindne/t to me (du, I acconnt a 
wy great Happine/i) maker me undergo, & e. 
oe, some do uſe this Point wrong, when they include 
« 1 think, at 1 ſay, &c. in this Point where It Is ſuffi» 
00 dent to ſet only a Comma, or at moſt a Semico/on on each 
„ e. We ought alſo to take Care that our Parentbe/e1 
bt not too frequent or too long, nor crammed one Into an» 
other, for that obſcures and darkens the Senſe, 
1. Parathe/is or Expoſition is uſed for Diſtinctien of ſuch 
Words as are added by Way of Explication, or of Explain» 
ng ſomething that precedes or goes before, and is uſually 
preſſed by incloſing ſuch Words between two Angular 


Lines, As, Angular Lines [ Brackets) mark the 
Paint * 4 be 0 


f Erotefi: or Interrogation is a Kind of Period for the 
billin&ion of ſuch Sentences as are propoſed by Way of 
Queſtien, 


9 Parentbefis. 2, Paratheſis. 3 —_ 
« trony. 


8 — — 
— — — — 
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2 and is uſually thus marke (7). As, does he yet 
doubt of it P | | 
| + ephoneſis, Aqmiration or Wonder and Exclamation, iz 
a Note of Direction for raiſing the Tone or Voice, upon 
Occaſion of ſuch Words, denoting ſome vehement 2 
ſion; and is marked thus, (). As, O the Folly of Men! 
Note. Some do often omit this Note; and they had 
better do ſo, than in ſuch Sentences to make a Note of 
N as ſome do. 
mphaſis is uſed for the Diſtintion of ſuch Word 
or Words, wherein the Force of the Senſe doth more pe. 
culiarly conſiſt, and is uſually expreſſed by putting ſuch 
Kind of Words into another Character, as the Ja“, &t. 
Some do alſo expreſs "Y beginning the Word with a 
Capital or great Letter: Wherefore, for the better keep. 
ing up the Uſe of Diflinion Emphatica/, one ought not 
romiſcuouſly to write every Noun with a great Le/ter 1 
s the Faſhion of ſome now a-days, But we ſhall in the 


junction 


Orthography lay down ſome Rules when to write Word 
with Capital Letters, 700 = 
6. Tony, is for the Diſtinction of the Meaning and In Alſo | 


tention of any Words, when they are to be underſtood 
by Way of Sarcq/w or Seoff, or in a contrary Senſe to 
that which they naturally ſignify. A 55 
N. B. And though there be not * aught 1 knov) WW der che 
any Note deſigned for this, in any of the inſtituted Lan BR > 1 
guages, yet that is from their Deficiency or Imperſe. 
tion; For if the chief Force of Jronics does confiſt in it 
Pronunciation, it will plainly follow, that there ought ie 
be (ome Mark for Direction, when Things are to be e 


ten mad, 


pronounced. At, He's 4 feciat Fellow : Buppoſo d > 2 

ark 4, I have my learnt from a German Write! Q Wa 
that the Germany make Uſe of the Note of Fc, on 
turned up to mark the ny as, O good Sir ! Wi he 
Mark may do very well, from the f. 

The Comma is the ſhorteſt Pauſe or Reſting in Spec 7 15 
and is uſed chiefly in diſtinguiſhing Nouns, Yerbs, and e is di 
werbi, As, A good Man, and Learned, To exhort, ie 0h, fc. 


Sooner, or later, every Body muſt die, It diſinguiſues : 
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the Parts of a ſhorter Sentence: As, Life is Hort, and 
Art ir ling. 


A Semicolon is the Mark of a Pauſe that is greater than 
a Comma, and leſs mon a Colon, 'The proper Place for 
this Point is in the Subdiviſion of the Members or Parts 
of a Sentence: Ex. A the Shadow moves, and we do not per. 
ceive it j or as the Tree grows, and we do not apprebend it: 
$+ Man, &c. It is alſo of great Uſe in the diſtinguiſhin 
of Nouns of a contrary Signification : As, Things dome 
tick, Things foreign ; publick Things, Things private ; Things 
ſacred ane. | 


A Colon is uſed when the Senſe is perfect, but the Sen- 
tence not ended: As, J you fing, you fing il: If you 


read, you ſing, 


The Colon is generally uſed before a Comparative Con- 


„ jundtion in a Similitude + Ex. 4s the Ahe commonly hills ber 
i HY Os by too much Fondling : 80 ſome Parents ſpoil their 
Cbildben by too much Indulgence. * 
l. Alſo if the Period runs out pretty long, the Cob is of- 
- ten made Uſe of. 

A Period or full Stop is the greateſt Pauſe, and is ſet 
"Wh after the Sentence when it is compleat and fully ended 1 At, 
10 lod is the ehiefeft Good, 


Queſtions relating to the Fifth Chapter, 


% noms — Mord ay ? j 770 
From the Greet Haden, Pauit, a Step or Refling, 
Q. Whence comes Comma ? 1 1 by 

4, From the Greek Keppon, Kamma, a Cutting off ; be- 
cauſe the former Word or Part of a Sentence is cut off 
ſrom the following one. | 

Q, Whence comes Colon ? 

A. From Kio, Kilon, a Member; becauſe as the 
Body is divided into Members: So is a Period diſtinguiſhed 
by theſe greater Members, a Colon, Semicolon. 

Q, Whence comes Semicolon ? 


A. From 
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A, From the Latin Word Semi, half; and the Creek KY, 
Nov, Kolon, a Member; the Semico/on denoting half the 
Pauſe or Reſting in Speech of a C. 

Q. Whence comes Period ? | 
A. From Tleglodos, Periodus, i, e. 4 Going about, of 

as it were a Circle or Revolution of Words comprehend. 
ed by ſome Ending, | 

Q. Whence comes Parentheſis ? 

A. From Lags, Parenthe/ir, Interpoſition, or 
Putting between, 

hence comes Paratheſis ? | 

A. From Ha gate, Parathefir, Appoſition or a Put, 

ting to; the Putting one Word to another to explain it. 

, Whente comes Eroteſis ? 
_ From EGA e, an Interrogation, or Aſking a Queſ- 
tion. 

Q. Whence comes Ecphoneſis ? 

A. From Rx, Ecphonefir, Exclamation. 

Whence come: Emphaſis ? | 

A. From ia“, emphaino, to ſhew, or repreſent 
it ſhewing ſome particular Force to be in the Word or 
Sentence. FE 

Q. Whence comes Irony; 

A. From 'Eigariin, Jronia, a Pretending, We, It mean- 
ing a Thing contrary to what it naturally fignifies, 


tr 


cndly, B 


a vaſt Ny 
monly la 
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P A R T IV. 


CHAP. L 


Of Orthography or Orthoepy 
treating of the Letters and their 
Pronunciation. 


HIS Part “of Grammar onght to have been treat- 
ed of firſt; but we have for ſome Reaſons re- 
ferred it to this Place, And here I cannot diſ- 
lemble my Unwillingneſs to ſay any Thing at all on this 
Head ] Firft, Becauſe of the irregular and wrong Pronunci- 
ation of the Letters and Words, which, if one ſhould go 
about to amend, would be a Buſineſs of Labour and 
Trouble, as well as Fruitleſs and Unſucceſsful, Many hav 

been the Endeavours of this Kind, but it has been foun 

Impoſſible to ſtem the Tide of prevailing Cuſtom. Se- 
ndly, Becauſe the Multiplying of Rules, for the Pronun- 
cation, rather confounds than helps the Learner : Since 
that Rule can be but of little Service, that admits of ſuch 
a vaſt Number of Exceptions, as moſt of the Rules, com- 
monly laid down, generally do. I have therefore often 


1 75—»— EET 


The 9 N of this Part laſt, being found fault 
with, I ſhall, if there be another Edition, place it in its 
proper Place, f | 

though 
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thought, that ſome other Way ought to be found out t» 
render this Matter more eaſy and expeditious ; And the 
only and beſt Way that I can think of is, the making of 
u Book, that ſhall contain all the Variety of Pronunciati. 
on, beginning with the Sa, and Words that are pro- 
nounged according ta the molt ſimple and natural Sound of 
the Letters, and thence proceeding gradually to Syllable 
and Words, that are pronounced otherwiſe than they are 
—_— and contrary to the natural and genuine Sounds 
of the Letters, And this Book ought to contain not only 
ſingle Sy//ables and Words, but Sentences and Stories : For, by 
the Coherence or Agreement of the Parts of the Sentence, 
the Senſe of the Words is better perceived; and, the Senſe 
of the Words being known, the Pronunciation of them 
will be more eaflly and plainly underſtoad, For Pronun. 
ciation being ſuch a Thing, guas nec ſeribitur, nec pingitur, 
noc aa Hauri fas eff, niſi vivd wore, that is, which can be 
neither written nor painted, but muſt be learnt by Uſe, and 
the hearing of others pronounce : Such a Book as we have 
— mentioned, being firſt read by the Maſter to the Scho- 
ar, and then repeated by him, would, I believe, ſooner 
inſtruct the Learner in the Pronuuciation, than if he 
leſt to gyeſs at the Sounds of the Words by himſelf. Jut 
to proceed; | 


* A Conſonant is a Letter that cannot be 
ſounded without adding a Vowel before or af- 
ter it; as, m, which is ſounded as em; p, 


which is ſounded as pe. 


There are one and twenty Conſonants ; 6, c, d. ,. & 

h, , 4, l, my u, P Qs» , 4, f, UV, W, &, . . 5 
| reckoned both as a Vowel and a Conſonant; for, when 
y follows a Conſonant, it is a Vowel; as, dy But When 
it comes before a Yoawel, it is a Conſonant ; as, Ver. 

But fince of Letters there are made Syllables, and of 
Syllables Words, it will be convenient to explain what 8 
Syllable is. 


* A Syllable is the Sound of one or more 
Letters expreſſed in one Breath, N 


We” 
= 


SPRORORPAP 
Tn > I + > 3* © I © xe 


OSO 
SSF 


5 A 


"= A. 
8 
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If there be one Letter In a Syllable, that Letter muſt 
be a Vowel j as, A. men: For a Conſonant cannot make 
a Syllable without a Vowel ! as, Abbot, not b-bet, 

If a Word has but one Syllable, it is called a Monoſyl - 
lable; if it has two, a Diſſyllable z if more, a Polyſyl- 
lable, 8 


V. J. The Word Sy//able ought to have been wrote 957 
labs } a, our fam vet Mr. Ben. Tobn/on writes it, 


N. J. I might here obſerve from 3 and 
Mr. Kay, that our Alphabet is deficjent in Roſpects, 
and ſuperfluous in others. But we may have Oecaſion to 
remark ſome of theſe Things under each Letter as we go 
along : We ſhall now therefore proceed to the Pronunciae 
tion, and begin with the Vawels, 


| Queſtions relating to the firf Chapter, 


: What i: Orthography ? 
See Page 45. 
Q. What is Orthoepy ? 
A. See Page 45 | 
Q. What i; Letter? „ | 
A. ALetter is a Character or Mark of a ſimple Sound. 
Q. How many Letters are there in Englith ? | 
Q Which are they? WS | | © 
4 CG 4% tf 8g, h, L 5 k, J, m, n, Q, P, Qs 
t, % t, u, v. W. X. y. z. = 6' | 
Q. How are the Letters divided? 
A. Into Yowels and Conſonants. 
Q What is a Vowel? | 
4. A Vowel is a Letter that marks a full and perfect 
Sound of itſelf, without the Help or Joining of any other 
Letter to it. 
Q. How many Vowgls are there ? 
A. Five; a, e, i, o, u. 
Q, Is not y a Vorwel, | 
A, Yes, it is uſed inſtead of ; but, ſince it has the 
lame Sound, you need not make it a diſtin Vowel, 


Q. 1 
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Q. I not y ſometimes alſo a Con go ? 

A. Yes; when it comes before a Vowel it is a Con. 
ſonant ; as in yet, 6 3 but when it follows a Conſonant 
it becomes a Vowel : as in dy, my, bie. 

* What is a Conſonant Þ * 

A Conſonant is a Letter that cannot | be founded, 
9 adding a Vowel before or after it. 

Q. Give me an Example. 

A. M is ſounded as if it were written em: P is ſounded 
as if it were wiitten pe. 

Q. How many Conſonants are there ? 

A. One and Tweay, 

Q. Name them, + 

A. B, 2 f, 8 h, J. k, l. a 1, 5; hn 
W, X, 2. 

125 it a Sy lable 2 #3 

AA Syllable i ir the Sound of one or more Letters ex- 
preſſed in one Breath. 

, A, If a Syllable conſiſts but E one Litter, what Letter i, 
that P | 
A. A Vowel; as, s Man; | 

Q. How many Letters may there be * a 8 J 

A. Never more than Seven or Zigbt; _ Strength, 

Q. Can there be any Syllable without a Vowel in it ? 

A, No. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Letter ? 

A. From the Latin, Litera, which comes from Linends, 
a Marking on Paper, 

« Whence comes Vowel? 
_ From Vocalis, Vocal or Sounding 3 Luca Us ; under- 

0 

Q. Whence comes Conſonant ? 

A. From Conſonans, Sounding fogetber with, for it it 
ſounded with a Vowel. 

Q. Whence comes Syllable? 

A. From Sy/laba, Comprehen/io ; for it comprehends os 
contains a Letter or Letters anger one Sound. 


„ 


Much 
their E 
but ſom 
4, But 
of the C 


au Or an 
But t 
broad o 
LL in 
Wall, B 
or are « 
Tallneſt, 
the Wot 
broad Fo 
nounced 
leſsly ſo 
We- imit 
Conſong 
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” 'Þ 


CHAP. II. 
Of the VOWELS. 


THE Vowels, 4, E, I., O, U, and Y for 1, when 

they end a Syllable are OY Os but other- 
ways are generally rt: Fand , differ not at all with 
us (as Vowels) in Sound from # and u and in many In- 
ſtances, are alſo indifferently uſed for the ſaid Letters, e. g. 
Mile, Chyle, Foul, Sow! Con-, &.. N.. f . Fo 


Of the Yawel A. 


- >f 


* A is generally pronounced With i more 
ſmall and ſlender Sound than among many 
other Nations. 10 1 7 


Much after the ſame Manner as che French pronounce 
their E when followed by NM, in the Word Entendment, 
but ſomething ſharper and clearer, as the /ta/ians do their 
4, But we muſt not pronounce it like the fat or groſs 4 
of the Germans, which, we generally expreſs, if long, by 
au Or aww, or if ſhort, by the ſhort o, | ; 

But there are ſome Words in which 4 is pronounced 
broad or full: Namely, when 4 comes before the double 
LL in the End of a Word: As, All, Tall, Hall, Call, 
Wall, Ball, Fall, &c. In thoſe alſo that come from theſe, 
or are compounded or made up of them; as, a/lthough, 
Tallneſs, Calling, Wal „ &c, Where L would adviſe that 
the Word be marked with a Circumflex (A) to denote thb 

Sound, But walk, talk, &e. are more rightly pro- 
nounced by the Engliſß (A); which Words are very care- 
leſsly ſounded by ſome wank, taut, &c, in which Sound 
we imitate - the Fench, who for al ſometimes, before a 
Conſonant, / ſubſtitute or place as; and ſo do the Scorch 
When a Confonant does not follow, | | 


— Bu 
— — — 
— 2 


— —UÄ2——ẽ— — 


— 5 — a — — 4 
4 - Sth —ů — — — — — 
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NM. B. Our Alphabet wants a Letter to expreſs the 
Sound we give A in the Words Hal/, Wall, &c. Wh 


C/ the Vowel E. 


E is pronounced with an acute and clear 
„„ OE TRIER | 
Juſt like the E Maſcyline of the French ; but it is ſcarce 
ever pronounced with pag a Sound, like the French 


E Feminine; unleſs when the ſhort E goes before R, as 
in Vertue, Stranger, k | 


* But E ſimple, or alone at the End of the 
Word, is altogether mute or ſilent, neither has 
it now a-days atty Sound of its own: As in 
mare, pong We... 7... 1 -» 

Except in the Article The, which is written with a fin- 
gle E [to diſtinguiſh it from the Pronoun Thee) and in 
ome Proper Names; as, Phebe, Penelope, &c. for a ſingle 
E is ſeldom elſe pronounced at the End of Words, For 
He, She, be, ave me, would be better written as they are 
ſounded with EE; Hee, Shee, bre, wee, mee. But as of- 
ten as the Sound of E is at the End of Words, it is ex- 
preſſed by another ſilent E being added to it ; as, Pbariſee, 
Sadaucee: Or elſe A is added to it, as in Sea, Pea, Fla, 
yea, Plea, Tra; or by adding T, as in Marſbalſey, Lang- 
Jey, Henaley, &c. Though the E is now often left out; as, 
Marfhalſy, &c. © | | 


The Original of the ſilent E I take to be this: Name- 
ly, that formerly it only had an obſcure Sound like the 
ch E Feminine: So that the Words take, one, wine, &c. 
which are now * but Words of one Syllable, were _ 
| B. | ords 


2 nn 1 


ä — — bt. — — 
* It may be true, that many of thoſe Words were 


once Diſſyllables, as many alſo were not; and yet - 


Words 
Vowel, 
But the 
ſo far 
often ! 
Quanth 
other 
pronou 
obſerve 
Words 
mar kr, 

Words, 
it ſhoul 
pronou 
not be 
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Words of two ; as, ta-he, o-ne, i- ve, &. ſo that the firſt 
Vowel, that ended the Syllable, was therefore counted long. 
But the obſcure Sound of the final or ending E by | 
ſo far vaniſhed, that at laſt it was quite neglected, (as it 
often happens to the E Feminine of the French ;) but the 
Quantity of the foregoing Vowel was preſerved, and the 
other Letters ſourided, as if the E were likewiſe to be 
pronounced. And this does moſt plainly appear, if we 
obſerve, that this E mute was of old always added to 
Words, in which it is now conſtantly left out; as, darts, 
marke, leafb; wle, and a great many others, to which 
Words, there ean be no probable Conjecture made, why 
it ſhould be added, if theſe Words had not been formerly 
pronounced dar-ke, mar-ke, lea: fe, wai-te, &c. For it could 
not be prefixed to thoſe Words to make the Syllable long, 
which 1s now its chief Uſe, becauſe the foregoing Sylla- 
ble is either not long, or elſe is made ſo by the Drpbtber 
ot double Vowel that goes before. Moreover in the Words 
have, crave, live, love, dove, &c. you ſee before the filent E 
the / Conſonant, which is never known to end a Syllable.+ 
$0 likewiſe in the Words Force, Space, Strange, Race, and in 

| | | many 
re "A — _ — — — — 


the Time they have been ſpelled as they are now, they 
have been Monoſyllables. For Inſtance, tacan, or tatige, 
is two Syllables : It becomes rati, and is two fill : But, 
when it is reduced to rale, it becomes one. And the ver) 
2 ſame Reaſons why we keep the e, at this Day in ſu 
Monoſyllables, might be Reaſons to our Anceſtors for do- 
ing the ſame. 

See the Account of the e, at the End of ſuch Words 
below, The three firſt, darke, leafe, marke, were never 
Diſſyllables, except perhaps in the oblique Caſes : But from 
the Time the DifinAion of Caſes has been ſet aſide, they 
have followed the ſame Pronunciatien, which they had in 
the Nominative, and ſo have been Monoſyllables. : 

+ This Reaſoning is thought by ſome not to be right ; 
for thoſe and the like Words were become Monofyllables 
before ever the r was added, and the's was added upon 
the changing F into v. In old Engliþ we find the Spel- 


8 


S „ 
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many others, Cand G are ſounded ſoft before the Final . 
Now no Reaſon can be given, why theſe Letters C, C, 
ſhould part with their own proper Sound, unleſs it be he. 
cauſe of the Sound of the E following eſpecially ſince we 
have received a great Number of Words from the French, 
among whom, not only the Spelling, but alſo the ſame 
Manner of Pronunciation of the E Feminine does yer re. 
main: To this we may add that among our old Poets this 
E makes the Word either of one or two Syllables, as the 
Verſe requires: Juſt as now a-days in Heawen and Euer 
which are either 1 or Diſhllab lu, that is, of one 
or two Syllables, as be moſt agreeable for the running 
of the Verſe, | 


Of the Uſe of the filent E. 


But though this ſilent E is not now a- days ſounded, yet 

it is not altogether uſeleſs; For beſides · its diſcovering to 
us, that thoſe Words, to which it is added, were former) 

ronounced with more Syllables than they are at preſent; 
it likewiſe ſerves to three other Uſes. Fir/, It ſerves to pre- 
ſerve, the Quantity of the foregoing Vowel, which, if long, 
remains ſo, although the ſilent E be not now pronounce] . 
So the Words Bat, Mat, Hat, Fil, Mil, Wil, &c. are ſhort; 
but the Words Bate, Mate, Hate, File, Mile, Wile, are long; 
all which Words are Monoſyllables, or Words of one $yl- 
lable. Secondly, It ſerves to ſoften the Sound of C, G, and 
Th; as, fince, lace, mace, &c. huge, rage, &c. breathe, wreatbe, 
which, if E were abſent, would be pronounced more hard 
or ſtrong, fink, lak, mak, hug, rag, breath, wreath. Third, 
The filent E ſerves to diſtinguiſh the / Conſonant from the 


— 6 
I 


—— — 


NY 


ling thus, haf, for have ; leef, for leave ; wif and ff, for 
7 for gave; twelf, for twelve ; belef, for belicvt 3 


Ave: ä 
arof, for drove ; lof, for love. 
* Sometimes by a 


ended in i, as, granti, for 
So they are written in the 
ceſter. IM 


poetical Licence; or probably in the 
firſt Manuſcripts, thoſe Words that made two Syllables 


ute; or crouni, for crownt. 


ra 
Manuſcript of Robert of Glow 
| U Vowel, 


U Vowe 
pronoun 
ving non 
E may 
Sort'of \ 


But, 
tionz, th 
mother ( 
gle, Kc. 


idle, trifle 
Well t 
be 
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retain the 
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eſs it wer 
ver, de) 
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Mile, Wil 
n thoſe, | 
Iot at all c 
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this is, 
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I Vowel, as in have, crave, ſave, which would elſe be 
pronounced Hau, craw, ſau, &c. But, the “ Conſonant ha. 
ving now a diſtin Character from the U Vowel, this ſilenc 


dort of Words, 
When the flint E is redundant and uſelL/1, 


But, whenever there is none of the 9 Conſidera - 
tiony, this E may be left out: Except after £ joined to 
another Conſonar.t 3 as in Candle, handle, Tittle, Fiddle, wran- 
gle, Ke. in which Words the E might be omitted: But in 
idle, rifle, Title, Fable, Table, able, noble, it ſeems to be more 
needful, to denote the Lengthening of the foregoing Vowel, 


When filent E remain in the Middle of a Work. 


t $5008 

0 Words that end in ſilent F, whether they be afterwards 
y Whcompounded, or receive an additional Termination, yet they 
3 retain their ſilent E if there be Occaſion, which has the 
me Force, the ſame Office, as it had before. But this ſi- 
; lent E is ſcarce ever found in the Middle of a Word, un- 
: els it were originally a Final E. So Miles, Wiles, Graves, 


ver, defiles, believes, rarely, finely, chargeable, unchange- 


2; , retain or keep the ſilent E, becauſe it was a final E in 
.. File, grave, Life. defile, &t. But it is not ſounded 
nd WM thoſe, becauſe it is not ſounded in theſe : Though I do 
be, Wot at all queſtion, but that it was formerly pronounced in 


Nth the Primitive and Compounded Words: As it is yet by 
me, in the Word Commandement. © 
But this E, which was filent in the Singular, is ſousded 
the Plural, Houſe, Houſes, Vice, Vicet; 0 in the third 
erſon of Verbs; as, he rages, he chooſes ; and the Reaſon 
| this is, becauſe the Sound of & cannot immediately fol- 
the Conſonants, &, Z, X, Sb, or C, G, Ch, pronoun- 
r 
But, where this Neceſſity of Pronunciation does not re- 
te it, the e is not written, or at leaſt is not founded; as 
Hands, Lands, Miles, tends, he mates, &c. But in 'tendeth, 
teth, the e is there ſounded; not becauſe it Vu a mute 
but becauſe it belongs to = Perſonal Termination, — 
a K ed. . 119, ® Ty: 


— wc een. ee Sn 


I may hereafter happen to be omitted or left out in this 


Seal, 
bed 
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It is uſual in all the Active Participles to 
leave out the e before ing; as, for love- ing, give- 


ing, bave- ing, we write, loving, giving, having, &c. Z Th 
| | ; a 

NV. F. Mr, Ray diſapproves of the adding the Letter - to This 
the Ends of Wes to fignify the Produdlion of the laſt being 
Syllable, as to mate, tadiſtinguiſh it from mag, ſmale from the re 
ſmocky Mine from ſhin. This, he ſa is a great Offence not thy 
to Strangers and Children, wo in ſuck Words are apt to though 
make two Syllables of one, and to ſpell and pronounce Nied 
ma-te, +, Ru- ne, &. The ProduRion or Lengthening to one, 


the Sylable to be ſignified by a Mark over the Voy- 
el to be made long, thus, à, 5, &c. | 

The. ſame Thing: mag ald ba ſaid 1 the Adding of 
a, to ſignify the Production of a Vowel, as in great, bead, 
| , beat ; which; as we ſaid juſt now, ought to 
—— Line over the Vowel to be produced, thus; 
it, Nu, bit, &. 


80 likewiſe, in AdjeQives chat end in ble and 7, he would 
have the e left out 3 ns. in probable, britth, &c. 


Notes relating to the filent E. 


We have, a, Multitude of Words fo ending, and we once 
had. many more, before our late Retrenchings : But, how 
and why they were retrenched, take the following Account. 


1. In Noun Subfantive, 


Our Nouns SuMMantive in Saxon, purely Saxon, ended not 
in E, in tha Nau wig? Up but the Dativ: and 
Ablative in four Declenſions did ſo. end : Smith, Smiths! 
Waorth, Warthe, One may ſuppoſe theſe Caſes, being mol 
in Uſe, made this Termination prevail above others ; and 
ſo, when the Caſes. cames: all into one, this one was th 
Surviver, Thus came fo many of our Nown to end in 1 
and to be ſo, written, though probably. the Pronunciatc 
Mill followed the Nemive/ive, or was various for ſome Time 
Thus the & and Italia in the Singu/ar have con 
fined their Nouns to the Abart. 


3 a . R 


2 | 
* 
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2. In Adjeflives. 


The Adie&ives Feminine in three of the Caſes ended in 
F; as, god, bonus; ode, bona ; min, meus, mine, mea, 
This Termination therefore coming up the ofteneſt, and 
being moſt frequent, was the Termination that ſurvived 
the reſt, when all came to be reduced to one. We need 
not then wonder that durke was ſo ſpelled, rather than dark, 
tough ſtill the Maſtuline Pronunciation very probably pre - 
nailed ; and they no ſooner brought all * 2 and Genders 
to one, but they reduced the Word to a Mongſyllable. 


3. IN Perla. 


/ The Jofnitive at rſt ended in as, as the Jadicative in the 
, Preſent Tenſe in ige. Cuman, to come; ic Cumige, I come. 
„ Wb Degrees Cuman degenerated into Cuma, by cutting off 
„Lud Cuma into Cume. See Hickes, pag. gg. 56. And 
14 this new Termination of the Infixitive by Degrees ran 

_—_ all Moods and Tenſes. Hence it is that ſo many of 
cur Verbs end in E, though we have retrenched great Num- 
ders of them, cutting off the uſeleſs E, in breake, marke, 
ſnde, and many others, I am perſuaded that theſe and 
the like Verbs have been Monofllables ever ſince they were 
o reduced, But, before they came to end in F, many ter- 
minated in i, and ſo long * the Syllables diſtinct. Such 
Ferbt are very common in the oldeſt Manuſcript of Robert 
of Gloucefler, As to crowni, for what we now write to 
n grant for „ honouri to howour tray to ſerve 3 
l/ to Jaun. re we ſee the Remains of the antient 
Termination ige is for makige i /owi for /ovige, and the 
ike, The Preter-Jniperſe#, in the firſt and third Perſon 
lingalar, regularly ended in E, as 1olde and /ufode, And 
rom hence — come Wand and /owvede 3 but we have 


4. Participles, 
In Saxon they regularly ended In F, lufgende, Me. The 


un Change of A Parting 11 into the TREE 
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ande, laſtande, departande, con foundauds, ſtill the E remained. 


Then came /a/{ynge, departynge, confoundhn e but at length 
we have changed the y into i, and cut off the E, and very 
juſtly, The principal Uſe of the final E was formerly to 
diſtinguiſh the Participle from the Verbal Noun ; as, en. 
de, Loving; Lufigend, a Lover, We now diſtinguiſh better 
by a * different. Termination, in Lowing and Lover. Mr, 

ay's Expedient, for ſupplying E mute, is not a good one: 
It might give as great Offence to Strangers and Children, 
as the ſilent F can be ſuppoſed to do: Beſides, that it 
would be very odd to fill _ Page or Line with ſupple. 
mental Strokes and Marks, as if our Alphabet were 55 
ent, and we had not Letters enough to 10 all our 
Sounds, If there were really ** uch great Neceſſity of 
leaving out the final F, the beſt Way, in my Judgment, of 
ſupply ng it, would be inſerting of a Vowel in the Mid: 
dle, inſtead of Fat the End, Let us run through the 
Vowels in Order, | - 

1, Our long « might be written with aw; as % 
Naam (for made, Name) which was our antient Spelling: 
or more agreeably to preſent Uſe, a/ might ſerve in all ſich 
Words, a it now does in many: As in /aid, /aid, afraid 
paid, fait, raid, &. the Sound is the wo ſame: and 
we might thus ſpare the final & in all Words fo ſoundly 

2. Our long I we have already ſupplied in moſt Word 
by ea, in the Middle inſtead of the final F, we writ! 

tam, dear, fear, meat, (not Creme, dere, fere, mete) and ſo 
moſt other Words: Cuſtom has inſenſibly almoſt ſtruck of 
the final E in this Caſe, and ſupplied it another Way. 

3+ The greateſt Difficulty would be in the long i, in ſuch 
Words, as write, bite, Kite, Wire, Shire, mine, thine, & 
nay, we make it long in ſeveral Words without the Help o 
the final E, as in wind, Mind, Pint 1 while it is ſhort | 
| flint, dint, &c. where Cuſtom is the only Rule, I knon 
not whether our y or i might not tolerably ſupply tl 
Want of the final E, but it would appear odd at ff! 
have 4wryt or auriit, &c. "BI | 

4. The long 0 is eaſily anſwered by oo, or o; a ! 
door, boat, coat, doat, goat, throat, &c. In half our Word 
of that Kind, we have already cut off the final E, and 
ſupplieth it. ; 15 7 

5 
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8. The long 0 is eaſily anſwered by i; as in Bruir, 
Fruit, Suit, &c. Such a Method as this would remedy the 
Thing complained of about the final E; but whether other 
Inconveniencies might not enſue, and thoſe as great as the 
other, is the Queſtion. The Inconveniences are, | 

1. That we ſhould in ſeveral Words go farther off from 
their 2 State, and loſe Sight of the Erymology. 

2. We ſhould want ſeveral Diſtinctions in Spelling. which - 
now ſerve to —— Words; Hair and Hare; Maid 
and made ; bere and bear ; /ute and ſuit ; more und moor ; 
with many others. 

3. Any Man that begins a new Spelling will run the Ha- 
zard of his Diſcretion 1 and, if he is not followed in it, jt 
comes to nothing: For general Cuſtom is at laſt the only 
Thing that can give Countenance or Credit to it, 


Of the Virwel T. 


When the Vowel / is ſhort, it is ſonnded meſt com- 
monly like the J of the French and other Nations witly a 
(mall Sound 4 av In bit, 4%, Hi, ain, pin, Au, Fl, Se. 

But, when / is long, it is moſt commonly pronounced 
like the «4 or „/ of the Greeks; as in bite, wile, file, aue, 
ws, almoſt after the ſamo Manner as in 4%, in the Fronch 
ords Main, a Hand, Pain, Bread We, For it hath a Sound 
made up of the K Feminine, and / or Y, It would not by 
amiſy if the long i were always marked with a Circam/ex 
at the Top, to diſtinguſh it from the ſhort i, thus, f. 

There is alſo a Third Sound of 7, like , as in O8/ige 
lobleege] & c. And if at any Time the Sound of the ſhare 
in to be lengthened, it is not always writ with 7, but 
ſometimes with ee, as in Steel, ſeen, feel; ſometimes with 
ie, as in Field, Shield, | 

V. B. No Englis Word ends in J, but has always an E 
— it, as refer not eaff, though now ie is frequently 

1 

It is the received Opinion, that in the Words bine, 
mne, Kc. E is there a Note of Production, ſignifying, that 
the Letter I is to be pronounced long ; but Mr. Ray ſays 
t ſignifies that the CharaQer I is, there to be pronounced 
u a Diphthong, That it is a Diphthong is clear, becauſe, in 

M 3 pronouncing 
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ouncing of it, you cannot continue the entire Sound, 7 

ut muſt needs terminate in /o/a, or ve. | with 
Of the Vewel 0. _ 

The Vowel O has three Sorts of Sounds z av In 7%, jy, * 
e. ſometimes it is expreſſed by au, or aw, and a long Soun 
as in Folly, fond, where the Sound of the firſt Vowel is the Aue 


ſame with «, in /a/l, and aw, in fawn, only the laſt is long, 
and the former ſhort z laſtly, it is ſometimes ſounded like 
the obſcure U, as when we careleſly pronounce Conditicn, 
London, Cumpaſ 1 ns if they were written Condition, Lun 
don, Cumpaſſe, & e. And ſo likewiſe ſome pronounce cone, 
done, fume, Son, Love, Dove z an if they were written cane, 
dune, ſume, &c. 

N. B. The ſhort Vowel e is ſounded like the German «, 
or 4 or fat o, only it is pronounced ſhort 1 as in 0. 


PRPAO 


I, nd, &c. g " 
ie long e is pronounced like the Greet » [Omega] and 
the French au 3 as in the Words, Sole, choſe, more, Ke. This 
N for Diſtinétion might be marked with a Cireun 
ev A. 

Few Tugli Words end in O, except do, go, 4, no,/0, f, 
toe, tabe, unte; the Sound of O, at the End of Words, being 
generally expreſſed by ow z except in Tos, For, der, Ru. 


Of the Vawel U. 


* The Vowel Cs either bert or long. The 
ſhort Vowel U is pronounced with an obſcure 


Sound 1 As in but, cut, burſt, curſt, & c. 


The French exprefs this Bound In the laft Byllable of is 


rence between this Vowel 


Word Seralleur, the only Diffe 
bow: the Averk * 14 is, that this U Is proneunen 


with the Mouth net fo much opened. 'This Difference i) 
ue may eaſily perceive In their pronovneing the 4% 
Wor A Hen itur, orten ſurtur, crab fur db, Ferns WW 
, | | | 


SON 


” 
- 
”"-* wa 


— 


J 


lng 


IP 
$8 


Th 
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ong Vowel U is pronounced like the French U, 
with —— or ſlender Sound; ws in Late, Mute, fy 


Care, tec, with a Sound as it were made up of / and 
This Sound might be diſti ** from the former, by a 
Point or r placed at Tere Im, 1. 

No FE 2 W934 is ended. by U, except thou, you 3 the 
Sound of) Phang commonly expreſſed by Us or ew? as, 


Aue, true, new, Nephew, few, &e, 
Qxeftions relating to the ſecond Chapter, 


O. What\de yen mean by a long Syllable? ; 
A. A barn e where the Vowel has a long Sound. 
_— mean by a ſhort S$yllable ? 
A. A Ay labia where the Vowel has a ſhort Sound, 
Q. WW, bat is K final? 
A. An F that ends a Word, 

Q What do you mean by R mute or filent ? 

and I that is not ſounded or pronounced in a Word; as 
"his in Heart, Hearth, which are ſounded hart, harth, 

Q. What ir the Uſe of the filent or unſvunded E 
4 1. It ſerves to preſerve the Quantity of the forego- 


1 4,8 ing Vowel, 
eing +. Tt forves 10 fohten the Sound of & ©, Th, a in 
Pac, Breathe, & 


3. It ſerves to Akin iſh the Y Conſonant from the 
by . y Tay 1 roars ton Auaitd tn the 

1 wo? inent * t 7 * 7 
5 the Plural Number f * 


| And it is likewiſe ſounded in the third Perſon 
21 1 


Give me ſome Hua = 


— 
— _ 2 A 
— — 


— — — 


1 
1 
I 
18 
| 1 
? \ 

l 
i | 
+ 1 
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. What is the Reaſon of this ? Y 
Becauſe the Sound of + cannot immediately follow JE 


the Conſonants, 7, , , , or c, g. eb, pronounced ſoft, B 
Q. hit not fo before the other Letters? chat 
4. No. For in other Nouns and Verbs the Syllable i; WW #29 

not encreaſed, | limp 

wed: ſount 

A Hide makes Hides, Prop 

Wife, Wife. 80 to hide, be hides, 

Name, Names. to pipe, he pipes . and 

Rope, Ropes. to gape, be gapes. 

Fire, Fires, to write, be writes. 

————— — — W | 1 — 

CHAP, . 


Of the Diphthongs or double Votvell. 


7H E N two Vowels meet tagether in one Syllable, 
they are called a Diphthong, or double Vowel. 


*A Diphthong, or double Vowel, is the Mecting 
of two Vowels in one and the ſame Syllable. 


MMesting. that is, the Union or Coalition of two Voueli; 
which is better than to ſay the Seunding of two Vowel! 
for in ſome Diphthongs the Sound of one of the Voueli 
is never heard; As in Meat, Pleaſure, where the Sound of 
a is not heard. From what has been here obſerved, we 
may divide the Diphthongs into Proper and /mproper. 


A Proper Diphthong is where both the Von 
els are ſounded, As in Aid, Hate, &c. 


An Improper Diphtbong is where the Sound 
of but one of the two Vowels is heard: As i 
Heat, Bread, &Cc. 


le 
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The Proper Diphthongs are ai Or ay; au or aw, ce, oi or 
0 00, Ou Or ew, -- | | 

But when a Proper Diphthong loſes its natural Sound, and 
changes to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a Proper, 
and becomes an Jmproper Diphthong, as having only the 
ſimple Sound of ſome one ſingle Vowel. Except when en 
— , m1 G4 as in could, /bould, would ; for oa, is alſo a 

ro ip. ug. | ; | T 
he Improper Diphthongs are ea, co, eu, ic, 0a, and , 


oe, : 124.1 
Where the Sound of only one of the Vowels is heard: 
and in moſt of them it is the Sound of the firſt Vowel 
that is heard: Though it is very likely that both the Vow- 
els were formerly pronounced. > tanks 
A Triphthong is when three Vowels meet together in one 
* as, cau, in Beauty; but this we pronounge 


ut), * F | ' | 
Ka the Eng//s Tongue ſcarce admits of any 7 ib. 
f Nee ö 


le, N. B. When two Vowels are put together by Way of 
Diphthong, ſo as to coaleſce or join together in one Syllable, 
that Great and Good Man Rep Wilkins ſays, it is neceſ- 
2 there ſhould be ſome Note or Mark in their Cha- 
nters, to ſignify their Conjunction, as is uſual in ſome of 
the Greek and Latin Diphthongs 3 as , and v, &, and wr. 
Otherwiſe there can be no Certainty, whether the Word 
de to be pronounced as a Monoſyllable or Diſſyllable ; as in 


Duel, Duel, Sawe-et, Sweet, T 


ing 


eln 
vel! 
Well 
ad of 
„ Wt 


* 408.0) qxprelits u Sound compoſed of one 
hort a and 2 in Day, Praiſe. 2 d 


In the Middle of a Word it prone has its full Sound. 
tthe End of a Word it is founded 1i 
a — Alſo, before », it has the Sound of a; ns in hazy, 
„ QC, | 
Before Words ending in u, it is better to write ai, than 
i Fountain, & c. * 2 


7 OW 4 


ound 


As it 
Ms N. J. 


ke 


. = — —— 
— © a — 
— — — FS 2 
— — 


— — Pp _— 2 
— — 8 — 
— — - 


— — 


— — 


= — oy — — 
— — 
= N 
— — * 
1 - . — ep— — — — 
_ - — — * 


ke az as in may, 
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VN. Y. Ai is written in the Beginning and Middle of 
Y Ids, but ay, always at the End: unleſs in ) there- 
eee moſt always write ay, at the End of Words, in- 
tw of a, which ende no Engh& Word, 

U At; or Aub, rightly ronounced, would give us a Sound 
*madc 1p of the En & hore a and w3 But it is now « 
days finp!y founded like the fat @ of the German: : Name. 
ly, the Souu of a being expreſſed broad, and the Sound 
of the ev, quite ſuppreſſed, a 

For they do with the ſame Sound pronounce all, 4, 
\«w{; call, caul, cawl,' &c, 

Au always ende a Word ; av, not. 
Ja is now pronounced as the long e, the Sound of « 
being quite ſilenced or ſuppreſſed, and the Sound of e, 
lengthened. For the chief Ofe of a is, that it makes the 
Byllable to be counted long: 80, met, meat ; ſet, Mat, be. 
have no Difference in Sound, only the Vowel in the for- 
mer is ſhort, and in the latter it is long, 

Ee, or ie, is ſounded like the French long i, that is, flen- 
der i, for the French give the ſame Sound to fir, win, 1 
the Tg do to freer, wen, or perhaps, fien, wien, at wo 
do in fiend, ſeen, Single Words of one Syllable in of. 
ten ſound ce, and ought therefore to be written with dos: 
ble oe 3; ns in Bee, bee, mee, awer, — &e. 
| 12 uſed for y, at the End of Words z as fgniffe, or.. 
af}. 

Words written with is 3 as, Friend, Fiend, believe, grieve 
&e, might perhaps be better written with a ſingle , ſho 
or long i or e long. | 

Ei, or , is ſounded by clear 6, and y ; or elſe ſimp 
by « long, the Sound of the y being ſuppreſſod ; as in! 
eeive, ſeine, decoity or elſe like » or @, long in 
feign, eight, &e. 

Eu, ew, ' au, are ſounded by clear „ and ww; or 
ther u long. As in Newter, few, Beauty, &c. But ot 
2 them more ſharp, as if they were to be wrive 

iewter, flew, Bieuty, or niwter, fu, Biwty, &c. eſpeciil 
in the Words new, 4new, few, But the firſt Way 
pronouncing them is the better. 
A Oo has its own natural Sound in good, food, Root, Fi 

0. 


, 
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It is ſounded like the fat U of the Germany, and the on 


of the French, 
O o ſounds like „im door, floor : But like x, in 
food and blood Mr. Ray ſays this Spelling is er- 
— and that they ought to be written Aud, bud, Sc. 


for we never prondunce d Wards, as we do ood, nei- 
ther as we do freud. 


= Mr. Ray f wo want # Err to Fgalfy th 
Sound we give to es in double o, as in god, &c. A 

ſays it is a fimple Vowel, becauſe the entire Sound "of i it 

may be continued as long as you pleaſe ; which is the on- 
1 Note of Balz Men eben « imple Vowel and 


a re Biſhop Wilkins exprefies by y, which 


N 3 becauſe common — 
Be rn ors Dill pronounced in the 
2 == 

fed open or Clear O, but ſhort, 


des fe pre 

en and Jy in N, Boys, on, Oil, Outer, &c. yn — 
n do pronounce them like 0, — wart # poes 

h yh, bee, In ome Words it is founded like —4＋ 


N. J. Oi i» uſed at the Beginning and Middle of 


Ou, and ow, have two Sounds, one more clear, the 
other more obſcure. 


In ſome Words the Sound is expreſſed more clear by the 
open o and wv, Ax in Soul, ſnow, now, ow, ewe, 
ke. With which Sound the ſimple 0 is ſometimes expreſſed, 
namely before 4d; as in Gold, fold, bold, cold, old, e and 
— double JJ) in Pal, ral, tell, dre. But all theſe Words 
ae pronounced by ſome by full © z as if they were writ 
ten Sole, Sno, &c. 

In other Words en, and ow, are pronounced with a 
more obſcure Sound ; namely with a Sound compoſed of the 
obſcure o, and u, und w. 
Av in Hoy/e, Mono, aur, nd Ou, fouh Noun wy 
Bough, ſow, &C. | 
But in Could, would, ould, courſe, court, ou is negli- 
gently pronounced ay 00, 

M 6 Ow 
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Ow is always written at the End of a Word, not ou. 
It would not be amiſs if this clear Sound were to be 

diſtinguiſhed from the obſcure one ; which might be done 

by ſome Accent or elſe by always writing the one by 


ow, and the other b ON, | | + | 5 
Boz in Loopard, feeder, re-. &c, Oi ſilent, 
In People, co is founded ve, 
the @ being added only to 


NO 
S 


Oa is ſounded like o lon 
make the Sound long, and 1s neglected in the Pronuncia- 
in broad, abroad; Groat, &c. 

Li is put ſor i ſhort 1 as in Guildford, Guild Hall, build, 
&c, 3. be i long. or a 1 qe. as in Guide, Guile, &c. 
3. for cu, or eu long 1 as in Juice, Fruit, brujſe, & . 

E, and Os, at the Beginning of Words, are no Eg 
Diphthong: z Though ſome Authors do retain & in Latin 
Proper Names, and & in Greek Words both and & ſound- 
ing like „long: But as they are money neglected in 
common Names, ſo they might be in proper Ones. As, 
Ceſar, Ceſar, Orconomy, &c. 1464 ph 4 
ut oe, at the End of-Words of an Eagle Original, is 
a Kind of improper Diphthong : At in Toe, ave, for, /, 
wor, Where the = is ſilent, the o made long, 


Lyeftions relating to the Third Chapter. 


. What is a Diphthong ? | 
2 A Diphthong the Meeting of two Vowels in one 
and the ſame Syllable. | | 
Q, What is a Triphtho 
A. A Tripbt 


| SPE AXPRPRPA 


ng? ung? 
dbthoug is the Meeting of three Vowels in one 
and the ſame Syllable. But we have hardly any Triphthong/ 
in eur Language: :: i i! 1 00! 11 x 
Q. What i: a proper Diphthong ? wth + 
4. A proper Diphtbong is, where both the Vowels xe 


| founded. | | 
r Diphthong ? 


Q. What it an impro 
A. An in iphthong is, were the Sound of but 
one of the two Vowels is heard, 


Q Tull 
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Q, Tell me which Diphthongs are Proper or Improper: 
922 4 er . %, ag af @W4 en or c * 


D 


— 


4 When is Al to be uſed, and when Ay? 


Wheuce comes the Word Diphthong ? 
7 From. Ace, Di t, a chat b, 4 dall 


ound. 
Q. What is a Triphthong ? 


4. A treble or threefold Sound. 


Wm WF | a 


* 6 
— — kd EF 


5 90 29 TA 
| 5 c HAP. IV. 1 
| Of the Conſonants, ba 


the Conſonants, ſince they have the ſame Sound 
S with us, as Bed have for the moſt Part among other 
a 


Nations : lly 4 4. 2 5, 4, % m, , x. 
bt however wo hall fo thing of « ew of chew 


"A Cforiatit' is a Letter that cannot be 

ſounded without adding a Vowel before or after 

ne it; as, m, which is ſounded as em f p, which is 
funded as pe. 


The Clnſchants are divided i into „ Mites — Semi-Vowels, 
or Half Vowel. The Mutes are 6, c, 727 Ot 3 
And all the other Conſonants are called $ emi- ne as, 
7. h, 4, mM, m,n, 4, &. Four of which Conſonants, 
namely, , M, u, r, are called Liquids, But we ſhall not 
inſiſt upon this Diviſion, it being ſufficient juſt to have 
mentioned it, 


* A Mute is a Letter which makes no Sound 
Without a Vewel added. 


but 


, Tui 
*A 


y Here is no great Difficulty in the nde ee of 


: 
! : 
l 
17 
: 
FF 
| 
* 


— — ener _ — 


hes - 
— — — — a 5 — 
— — — 
— - — — = 
— — — 2 — hes — * 
— * 


— —— Cre rn 


— — — —_— 5 2 — = 
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A Semi-V/owel is a Letter which makes an in. 
perfect Sound, without any Vowel added 7 Lis 
expreſſed by hiſſing, R by a quivering of the 
Tongue, 


* A Liquid is a Letter which loſes Part of its 
Sound in another Conſonant joined with it. 


C. The genuine and natural Sound of e is hard like 4, 
8 when it . bafare 4, 0 . . Or 1.4. l in Can, of, 
2 , * ra 1 0 c — — 72 1, 5. . 
ore () an notin ce of e, 
nerally dhe Bk — of 97 as in Cement, City, C Cypher 
plac'd for placed. 

The French expreſs the ſoft e, by this Bi 
Unguich it from the hard e: Whi 
Service, if it were made Uſe of among us. 0 ; 
there is the leſs Need of a new Character becauſe t 
Rule we have laid down hardly admits of an — 
For as often as the harder Sound of e, comes before the 
Vowels «, iy; + is always either added or put in its 
Place ; as in Thin, Wh, Rablick, (or Pobiqer is a French 
Way of writing, who ole v, becauſe they have no 4;) 
Though we may write the Words Pyb/ich, &c. without 
a 4, c, at the End of a Word, having ay cb a hard 
Sound, But if by Chance c has ny where « ſofter Sound, 
as in the End of a Sy//ab/e, or before a Con/Jonant, or the 
Vowels 4, e, «4, they add the filent «, to render the 
42040 ſofter ; as _—_ Auen, farceable, ¶ hirti- 

75 Mr. Ray ſays, that 6. in its oper Power, qr 
not at all from - and. therefore —_—_ pr one or other mull 
nee ds be ſuperfluous, * 


re, 5, to dil. 
might be of 


8. Whol ( 

- —þ| 
3 Ani wich not the Weak be ſaid of 07 They are all 

Low but one Letter, or one Power under iure differ ( 
ape ! 


N- 
l$ 
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J. When $ keeps its natural Sound, it is pronounced 
with an acute (ſharp) or hifling Sound: But, when it 
ends a Word, it has for the moſt Part a more obſcure or 
ſoft Sound like « Which Sound it alſo ſometimes has 
when it comes between two Vowels or 52 

Nete, When & has this ſoft Sound, it would be conve- 
nient to write it with a ſhorter Character of that Let- 
ter ; 46, bis, advice, and in all other Places with the lon- 


2 (if it be written with an 7, and not 
1 ords End in hard 7; Us, this, thus, 


with a c). 
Yu, Wherefore all Words of one gyllable, except theſe 
ſour which end with, and bear hard upon the Sound of 
„ muſt be written with double /i but if they be Words 


of more than one ""_— and end — the / is not 
before / 3 as 


doubled, but the e is tedious, gra- 
cious, &c. | 


N. J. Though we generally pronounce the os in the; 
Words like my , — &c, The like — 


be ſaid of ewr, in Honour, Oratour, Crediteur ; Wherefore 


: the firſt Words, o might be left out, and in the laſt 
ort u. c 


7. When T comes before J, another Vowel following 
it, it has the Sound of the hiſling 8, otherwiſe it keeps 


ts own Sound, 


— 


Shapes 1 and the $ are to be varied according to the 
Circumſtances, as Ule has prevailed. But 4 is an antient 
Letter in the Latin Alphabet, and ſtood in the Place of the 
Greek Kappa z and was very diſtin from C, which was in 
the Place of the Greek Gamma, and was the only G the 
Lain had for a conſiderable Time. Indeed, ſince G came 
in as a diſtin Letter, C might be ſpared. For G and K 
and & all r ſeem to ſuperſede every Sound or Uſe 
of C. But Originally the three were diſtinct enough, thus 4 


C anſwering to Gree4 Gamma, Hebrew Gimel. 
G anſwering to Greek Zeta, Hebrew Zain. 
K anſwering to Greek Kappa, Hebrew Caph. 


Cuſtom has confounded their Yalours or Powers, 7 
« 


ass The EN OL Is u Crammer. - 
As in Potion, Nation, Meditation, expatiate, & e. Which ate 


ſounded Poffon, Naſion, Meditaflonyexpaſiate, &. But, when !/ Dute 
comes 4225 8 uu, it keeps its own Sound ; A bit on 


1 ion, Fy ian, Comb iam, be lad, Mixture, &e, 
was 10 alda as C * the Gal x, 

V. B. The French are apt to ſuppreſs the Sound of 0 
in this Letter, and the Spaniard: ta pronounce It too (oft, 

W. This Letter comes before all the Vowels except U ;* 
it alſo goes before R, and follows Th f as, Want, win, 
Winter, abent, Wrath, write, Se. It follows as a 
— 4A, . O. * _ 20 _ yo _ Diph. 7 
LNOngs Aww, ew, ww, JU ©} af, 1 1 c. 

It likewiſe comes before the Letter H, though it is really 
ſounded after- it! as in en, aua, which, that are 
ſounded haven, hwat, bwich, and ſo our Saxen Anceſtors were 
wont to place it, 

Vis ſounded in E- 1 a8 U in the Latin Words, guar- 
do, lingua, ſuadeo; and in others after Q, C, S. We always 
count this Letter a Conſonantz yet its Sound is not 
very different, though it ſometimes differs from the Ger- 
man groſs Vowel U very rapidly pronounced. 

Mr. Ray makes this Letter to be Os rapidly pronoun- 
ced; this the Gree: were ſenſible of, for inſtead of the 


— 


Greek F 
accoun 
from y 


* And why not before « * This Nicety came in I ſup- 
poſe, ſince the Gallic uu were introduced inſtead of the 
Saxon p; for it did not look right to have three «'s toge- 
ther. But, in Saxon, u follows p, as often as any other 
Vowel follows the ſame: As in puce, pund, pulp, &c; 
And ſince we write <v as one Letter, and not vu, we might 
have « after av, as well as formerly p, which was al- 
ſo a ſingle Character. Our antient u has, in this Caſe, 
been changed into e, or ov, or vo: At the Beginning of 
this Change, they were ſometimes content with u, in 
ſuch Words, not adding a third as thus, aunder for un on:, 


— 


*Th 
Yor Sa 
Greeks, 
an wer | 
lome cc 


But afterwards they thought there was a Vowel ill want- Wi the Wa, 
ing, and, to ſupply the u omitted, inſerted e, end r. F Tt 
| rt late 

| Dutch called ac 


ſonant | 
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0 Dutch Word Wanda/: they ſaid Oude. And the 

| Greek Diphthong u [O] was pronounced as we do Os, ® 

4 Y. This Letter is both a Conſonant and a Ve Y at 
the Beginning of a Syllable comes before only Vowel, 
eſpecially 4, , Oz and it alſo follows theſe, and does 

( with them make up the Diphihonge 1 as, 4 cy. * which 

have the fame Sound ab an, mf, 0, At nd of a 


the 
* WH Word, Tn more frequently written than 71 but in the 
0 Middle of Werds it is not fo frequently uſed as 7 is, un- 
he ee it be in Words which come from the Greet written 
0 with T. But as often as this Letter is reckoned a Vow- 
G el, I would have it marked at the Top with a Point thus 


Wu », that it may be diſtinguiſhed from the Conſonant, and 


this formerly was always done. 

The F Conſonant is ſounded with us like the G:rman 2 
Conſonant; that is, with a Sound moſt nearly * roach- 
ing the Sound of the Vowel 7rapidly pronounced, 4 Ara- 
lian expreſs I by their Ye, as they do our by their Wan, 

N. B. Y, though it be eſteemed a Conſonant, when placed 
before a Vowel, Mr, Ray ſays it is not ſo, but only the 
Greek Iota, or our ee Near — When it is 
accounted a Vowel, as in My, Thy, it differs not at all 
from what we call J long in mize, thine, + 


V. We 


— — — — — — 2 — 


ge »The Original of our ww is to be fetched from the Gorbick 
her Yor Saxon p of the ſame Valour.or Power. The Latins, 
2 Crecti, and Hebrews have no Letter or Leiters that exactly 
pht anſwer to a av, unleſs their Yaw was really N nau, which 
al- ſome contend for, and Yofius eſpecially. As we make it 
aſe, Wi Avays a Conſonant, we do dut blunder in calling tt dou- 


blen: we ſhould have kept to the antient Saxon Name for 
it. Wen; or have called it Wan, or War, as the Syrians call 
the Hebron Fau, But we give it the Name rather from 
the Way of Writing it, than from its proper Power. 

F. The y is certainly nothing elſe but the Greek Up/ilors, 
firſt Veh, and ſo derived to us. But, why it ſhoald be 
alled aui by our Saxon Anceſtors, I know not. No Con- 
lvuant belides takes a different Conſonant to name it by: 
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J. We pronounce the Confonant as the French, Hall, 
ant, Spaniard, and other Nations do, that is, with z 
Sound very near the Letter F. 

For Fand have the ſame Difference as P and J. | 
Is now written with a different Character from the Voyel 
U. In our Language it comes only before the Vowel, 
but never before the Conſonant X, as in the French 
Tongue, nor before L, as in Dutch, It follows not only 
the Vewels, but alſo the Conſonants, L, X, in the lat 
Part of the ſame $yllable ; but the ſilent E, or elſe an 
Apofirapbe, is put in its Place, leſt it ſhould be taken for; 
Vowel ; as, Fain, Vein, Virtue, Vice, Voice, Vulgar, hav, 
leave, live, Love, Carve, Calves, &c. 

J. Always begins a Syllable, and is placed only before 
Vowels : For, if at any Time its Sound comes at the End 
of a Word, it is expreſſed by ſoft G, or Dg, with the 
filent E after it, that the ſofter Sqund of the Letter C may 
be 1 as in Age, Rage, Knowledge. 

t is now a-days written with a longer Character thus 
J, to diſtinguiſh it from the Vowel d. We pronounce 
the 7 Conſonant harder than moſt other People. Dr. 
Wallis ſays, that this Sound is compounded of the Con. 
ſonants Dy : as, Dyoy, TY, But. Biſhop Wilkins ſays, 
it is a compounded Sound of D and Zh, That it 
the Sound of D is plain, for bid a young Child that begin 
to py ſay John, it will ſay Don. 

„Before 4, O, U, is ſounded hard; as, Game, Gor, 
Gun; but when it comes before E, IJ, T, or before an 


6 


— — — — 


—— —_ 


— 


as we Jay be, ce, de, &c. why not here ye, ya, or ſome- 
thing equivalent? It ſeems very peculiar, and is apt to 
lead Foreigners inte a Miſtake. But I ſuppoſe ui 4 
Corruption from ay, oy, Or os, Or wi, The Greek «, ot 
vs, is written in Saxen by their y, as imoinow, een 
des, Vor, inroinouy, is alſo written thus: e popoefen. 
In both Readings y ſtands for « ; only the « is indife 
rently written by i or ei, The Name then was intended 
rather for tha) Vowel, than y Conſonant ; and ſhould be 
cy, Or uy, or of or ui, not wi. Some have Phya, ſome thu, 
molt antient is kia. Vid. Yoſius. 

Apoftrepht 
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. ebe the Mark of an abſent F, It has for the moſt 
Part a ſofter Sound In all Words derived from Latin 1 like 
u in Gender, Ginger, Gyp/ie, judg'd for judged, 
lt But, as Often as f 1s to be pronounced with a ſofter 
wel BY Sound, it would be convenient always to have it mark- 
els, ed with a Point placed over the Head of g, to diſtinguiſh 
»b WW it from the hard 7 Which would be of great Advantage 
nly WW to Foreigners. Hut g keeps its natural hard Sound in a 
lat WY Words not derived from the Latin or French; as in Give, 
an forgive, get, forget, beget, geld, begin, togetber, and in all the 
Ar a Words that come from them. Alſo in Anger, bunger, lin- 
we, ger, eager, Vinegar, ſwagger, flagger, Dagger, &c. And when- 
ever gg come together, they are both hard, though e, i, or 
y follow, Alſo in Words derived from Long, y bed big, 
beg, Ang, bring, and in others whoſe Primitives (or the 
Words they come from) end in hard g. In ſome Words 
1 or & is added after g. which hardens its Sound; as, 
Guide, Guilt, Guile, Tongue, Gueſt, gheſſe, Ghoſt, and to others 
where the « is not ſounded, | 
* 9, Sounds 4e, having u after, and beginning Werds 


than Cu, therefore it is reckoned ſuperfluous, But, as we 
alwa 745 a « after it, we make no more than a c of 
it: beſides much may be pleaded againſt Gataker's 
Account, Many Writers, among others our Learned Cri» 


11 


— 


* Dis not properly a Saxon Letter, but it is derived 
to us immediately from the Roman bet. If we look 
higher, we may properly bring it from the Hebrew Koph, 
8 * in the Alphabet, fy ap br its Meg ſhew 
te lame Thing. It precedes R, as precedes Ref; its 
Figure is — the ſame with G, the ien A 
of the Greets ; which though not a Letter of the Greek 
mg is a Numeral Mark, derived from the Hebreno, 
and is indeed in Shape a kind of K2ph turned over. The 
Valour of 9 may be the ſame with that of the Hebrexw, 
Koph, Vid. Thomaſ. Gl, Pref. pag. 90, 91. And ſee alſo 
Wat Lhad in bis Archev/og. (p. , ſays of this „ 

UC 


V. B. ©, is generally agreed upon to be nothing elſe 
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tick Mr. Gataker, omit the « after it: Writing inſtead of 
wit, guid, quam, &. git, pid, gam, But Biſhop Wilkin 
—＋ _ the Letter involved in Q is oo, ® not u. Ste 
264. | 
X and Z are double Conſonants ; x containing the 
Sound of c or 1; x contains the Sound of . 


** AM * 9 * 4 _ a 


— * — — 


ö 
Of ſome Conſonants joined together. 


Gh, T the Beginning of Words is pronounced as hard 
A g As in Ghoſt, ghejs. | 
Though it is very ſeldom uſed: By ſome it is pro- 
nounced by the ſoft Aſpiration &: As in Might, Light, 
Night, Right, Sight, Sigh, weigh, Weight, though, Thoaght, 
wrought, taught, &C, 
In ſome few Words it is pronounced like double #; 
as, Cough, Trough, tough, rough, laugh, are ſounded Cf, 
T, "If tuff, ruff, laff. +5 
Cb, is pronounced like the Lalian c before „ and i; 
namely, with a Sound compounded of y: But Biſhop 
Wilkins ſays, Th, Thurtſh, Church. 
Ch, was introduced by the Norman: into our Language; 
as Mr. Lhuyd ſays, p. 23. and Semner in his Dictionayj 
_ ſays, it was not known to the old Erglihh Saxons. 


—_— 
— * 


* If he had ſaid ww, he had not ſaid much amiſs. The 
Saxon ep is our qu: As in cpacian, to quake. But in 
truth, ſince we add u to it, it involves no Letter, but 1s 
a meer c ; unleſs half the ww be involved. 

+ If double Letters, then are they not properly Letten, 
but Abbreviations, or Shorthand z like &, which 1s 10 
Letter, but two in one, et. However it is but a Nicety) 
whether they ſhall be called Letters, or Charader:: And 
Uſe has prevailed for the former. In a Saxon Alphabt 
(Wanlty's Catal, p. 247.) The Mark J, and, is rec oned 
as a Letter ; and ſo allo is 5, t. 1 
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But in forei Wer it 1 ſounded like c or 4; as, 
Chymift, Baruch, Archippus, &C. | 
” 3210 pronounced as the French ch or y. f | 
he Ph is ſounded like 7; but is ſeldom written but in 
Words that come from the Greed, written with & or ph, 
Th has a double Sound; one ſoft, coming nigh the 
— letter D; the other ſtrong, approaching near the Let- 
ter T, 5 
It hath a ſofter Sound in all Pronouns, Relative Words, 
Conjunctions. As, Thou, thee, thy, thine, the, this, that, 
theſe, thoſe, they, them, their, there, thence, thither, aubitber, 
titber, whether, neither, though, although, | 
od In a few Nouns and Verbs ending in ther. As, Fa- 
ther, Mather, Brother, Leather, Weather, Feather, ſmooth, nea- 
ther, ſeethe, wreathe, breathe, bequeathe, clothe. 

Elſewhere it generally has a ſtronger Sound. 

As in the Prepoſitions 4vith, qwithout, within, throuph : 
In the Verbs think, thrive, throw, thrufl, &c. loveth, teach- 
«th, hath, doth, & e. In the Subſtantves Thought, Thigh, 
Thing, Throng, Death, Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Length, Strength, 
&c, In the AdjeQtives thick, thin, &c. 

Dh and Th are then of that Power which we com- 
monly aſcribe to the Letters D, T. aſpirated or ſounded 
thick. And though theſe two Powers are commonly uſed 
by us without any Proviſion for them by diſtin& Charac- 
ters, yet our Anceltors the Saxons had ſeveral Letters to 
expreſs them, They repreſented Dh by this mark 8, and 
Th by this mark h: And *tis moſt evident that the Sounds 
of them, though we uſually confound them under the ſame 
Manner of Writing, are in themſelves very PICS, 
un we have already ſhewn; For D is ſounded in theſe 
Words ; Thee, thi:, Father, &c. and Th in theſe; . Think, 
thigh, thifile, doth, e. | 

ut the Learned Mr. Wanley gives a different Account 
of thoſe Characters, wiz. Þ and B. He ſays, the firſt of 
them is Runic, and was in Uſe with many of the Northern 
Nations, as it is ſtill in Jce/and, where it is called by the 
Name of Thorn (as our Forefathers alſo called it) and chat it 
tas continued in Uſe from the Beginning of Chriſtianity 
among the Saxon: in Britain (and probably before) to-this 


y 3 
3 
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Day; we only now uſing a T inſtead of it, when we 
abbreviate the Words The, This, That, Then, &c, (to which 
the Letter Y has no Relation) becauſe at the Infancy of 
Printing the ſaid Letter Thorn was commonly formed as a 
Y; and that thereby the Charge of that Letter was ſaved, 
and the whole Feunt of Letters conſequently the cheaper, 
As to the other Character, 8, the ſaid Mr. Vanley informs 
the diagonal Line is only a Note of Aſpiration of the D; 
and ſays he has ſeen a great. Variety of them in old Books, 
not only applied to the Letter O, but to other Letters, 
when they were to be ſounded with an Aſpiration. 
ee Len are framed by a Percolation or Straining of 

the Breath through a Kind of Chink betwixt the Tongue and 
upper Teeth, the firſt with ſome Kind of vocal Sound, the 
other wholly mute. But to conclude :' That, which doth 
— ſeem moſt difficult to Strangers in our Engl 

ongue, is the pronouncing theſe Aſpirations (as they are 
called) which are very frequently and familiarly uſed a- 
mongſt us, but hardly imitable by others, though theſe are but 
few; theſe five Words, as is ſaid, comprehendin all of 
them : What think the choſen Fudge: Which a little Practice 
might overcome. | 


— —— 


CHAP VL 


Of the Diviſion of Syllables, and ſome Rules 10 bt 
obſerved in Writing of Words, 


PELLING being the parting Words into convenl- 
ent Parts, in order to ſhew their true Pronunciation, 
or for Decency of Writing! the Grammarians have gi. 
ven ſeveral! Rules for the Performance of this Mat- 
ter. But as Nature is moſt eaſy and ſimple in all her 
ee 80 I cannot for my Life get it out of my 
ead, but that a due Obſervation and Imitation of her would 
be us ſerviceable as the following a great many of ibe 
magiſterial and perplexed Directions of Perſons, that comps 
others to beat that Path they themſelves have ſo o 0 
1175 


— 
— II 


without 5 
muſt ſer\ 
Bruſh. ma 


ſuffcientl 
mg: But 
de has leg 
lince, Cov 
ing bis 7. 
Latin no 


ne, ſay, 
eribendum 
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j more ant, delightfal, and much better. As to the 
Matter before us, namely the Diviſion of Syllables, I am 
zpt to believe that the eaſieſt if not the beſt Way is, in 
Reading or n to part the Syllables as they ſound 
beſt to the Ear; and id Writing, as they ſhall appear beſt 
to the Eye. n 1 H-12 | 

And J find that the Great Julius Scaliger, the Learned 
Bangius, and the Famous Comenius, are of the ſame Opi- 
nion, than which laſt Perſon, never any Man hath made 


f Wſecching: For he differed very much from a great 

1 Wiſof the Moderns, who fancy that the learning of a Lan- 
e Neuge qualifies them of Courſe for the Teaching of it: And 
h t poor Comenius worked Night and Day, and wrote Vo- 
þ Wlmes for the Advancement of an Art, that comes to us 
e Wvithout any Thought, Pains, or Study, It is true, a Boy 
oa ſerve ſeven „ of 
ot %- maling; when ſeven Minutes ſhall qualify a Man 
of ſuſiciently for the prof the Art and Myſtery of Tracb- 
ce Wire: But though the Mgt not ſerved ſeven Years, yer 


he has learnt Latin; and ſo conſequently is Maſter of Pra- 
Inte, Conduct, a Knowledge of Things, the Art of communita« 
ing bit Thoughts in a clear, tafy, and delightful Manner, Hig 
Latin no doubt will alſo 'furniſh him with all the ne- 
Arts of pleaſing the Mind, and winding himſelf in- 
0 the Heart and AﬀeAtions of his Scholar: His Lavin (or 


bt ays of Addreſs and Application that are requiſite, to» 


ards the mana ing and governing a tender rough, or a 
d, or frow iſpoſition and Temper, But to the 
Matter in hand: Scaliger In his Book, di Can Lingue La- 


100, Wie, ſays : Qyrmadmedum laquimur, ita ſeribere debemns : 
4 rbendum itague Ab-domen, Ig- nil, Om-nis, Piſ cis, Neſeter, 
Ate 


lu, Sanc-tus, Op- lo, teg-men, ag-men i quando communis 


her end modus plant reprobaverit hane pronuntiationem O- uni 
1 We Now hens Sufficient ratio effi literes que ini 
ou 


lv conſungi T % etiam in medio copulandas : 
45 gri [gs — yo oe ia 

"my na 7! 1410 ff - 
dent Z. ra. 7 is. Blegentia ſamen Pagani A 


rod, though there may be one but juſt hard by, that 


more [Improvements in the Didactica Art, or the Art of 


rack e Ker furniſh him likewiſe with all the 
re 


* i 
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liguid condenare poſſumus 3 ut Nofler, A-ptus, That is, 
e ought to write as we ſpeak: We muſt therefore 
write Ab-domen, ig: nis, c. (not A-bdomen, i-gnis ;) ſince 
the common Form of my hath * rejected this 
Pronunciation. O-mnis, O- pte, i- gn. For it is not a (uf. 
ficient Reaſon, that the Letters, which may be joined to. 
ether at the Beginning of a Word, ſhould be alſo coupled 
n the Middle: Partly ſince many Words, whoſe initial 
Syllables are Bd, Pt, Mn, Sm, are foreign Words: And 
partly becauſe this Manner of Pronunciation is very filly 
and ridiculous ; as, Z. ra. ſnus, &c, But however ſome 
Allowance may be made for the Neatneſs and Beauty of 
Writing; as, No-fler, Aptus. 
But we ſhall now proceed to give two or three Direc. 


much u 
nants, a 
As, may 


tions about what Words are to be written with Capital or Wl ws, . 
Great Letters. ' A Car 
Great Letters are never to be uſed in the Middle or peng to | 
End of Words, but at the Beginning, and then only, under thi 
1. At the Beginning of any Writing. in, 
2. After a Period, when a new Sentence begins, As, T, 
3. At the Beginning of every Verſe in Poetry, or in 
the Bible, 7 5 | ; Note of 
4. At the Beginning of Proper Names of all Kinds; An 4 
as of Men, Women, Cities, Rivers, c. | Margin, 
5. At the Beginning of any Word or ſpecial Note; 2, Wbooks it 
God, Queen, Sir, | ing. 
6. The Pronoun J muſt always be a Capital or Great . Er 
Letter 0 N N Mage te 
Great Letters are alſo uſed to expreſs Numbers ; as, 1 Paaced. 


Qands for 1, / for 5, Cc. 


_ — — * — 


c HAP. VII. 


— 


— 4 —— 4 
. 


Of ſome Points uſed in wrivn, and of the Al. 


breviation or Contratlion of Words, 


eur WH 161.33 LRN | 


Sometit 
ſion 
Section ( 


q H E RE 2 ſeveral Marks or Points that do mote 
1 ana relate to the Oribegraply, or Writing of 


rds. omg e 0 4» 
oy A Hyphen 
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A Hyphen, which is uſed at the End of a Line, When 
there is not Room for all the Word, but one or more Syl- 
lables remain to be written at the Beginning of the next 
Line: The Mark is a ſtraight Line thus (-). It is alſo 
uſed in the compounding or joining two Words into one; 
u, Houſe-keeper, &c. 

An Apoflrophi, which denotes ſome Letter or Letters to 
be left out, for quicker Pronunciation ; as, 17% for J will, 
can't, for cannot, &c, the Mark is a Comma at the Top, 
which is thus written (), as in %. 

But this drawing of two Words into one has very 
much untuned our Language, and clogged it with Conſo- 
nants, and is therefore to be avoided as much as poſſible : 
hs, mayn't, ſhan't, don't, won't, and the like ; for may 
wt, ſhall not, do not, awill not, &c. . 

A Caret is uſed when a Letter, Syllable, or Word hap- 
pens to be left out in Writing: The Mark muſt be juſt 
under the Line — the Letter or Word is to come 
In, the 

As, Thou art Man, This is very properly called a 

A 

Note of Induction, or of bringing in a Word. 

An Afteriſ/m (*) directs to ſome Note or Remark in the 
Margin, or at the Bottom of a Page. In ſome Latin 
as, books it denotes that ſome Thing is defective or want- 

Ing. 
cat Index (FF) the Fore-finger pointing, ſignifies that 
Mage to be very remarkable over-againſt which it is 
paced, | 
Sometimes an Obeliſt (+) or Spit is uſed upon the like 
Cccafion as the fore - Note. , 1 
detion (5) or Diviſion is uſed in the Subdividing of a 
Chapter into leſſer Parts or Portions. 

A Paragraph (J) or a Note which denotes what is con- 
ned in the Sentence or Period. 
 Wotation (% or a double Comma reverſed at the Be- 
lining of a Line, denotes that Paſſage to be quoted or 
nſcribed from ſome Author in his own Words, 

We have alſo in Writing certain Abbrewations or Words 
de ſhort, and this is done for a quick and expeditious 
iy of Writing. But we * y mention a Ir of- 

em , 


Abs 


gore 
8 of 


phen 
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them. We are to take Notice that a Point is always to 
be written after the Word thus abbreviated, unleſs when 
the Abbreviation is made by putting the Letter at the 


* 
nſw. for Anſaver, 
A. D. Anno Domini, or the Year of our Lord. 
Acct. for Account. 
Abt. 2 . 
A . gainſt . 
BA. Batchelor of Arts. 
Bp. Bi/hep. 
B. D. Batchelor in Divinity. 
Bar. Baronet, | 
—_ Chapter . 
D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dr. Doctor. ; 
Eſq. Eſquire. 
I. e. id eft, that is, 
Empr. Emperor, 
Honb. Honourable. 
Kt. Knight. 
LL. D. Doctor of Laws. 
M. D. Doctor of Phyfich, 
* Maſter. | 
Mrs. Miſtreſs. 
Mty. 74%. 
Rev. Reverend. 
S. T. P. Profefor of, or Doclor in Divinity, 
Sr. Sir. : | 
St, Caint . 
Obj. Objedtion, 
Qu, Zueſtion, 
Sol. Solution. 
ye. The, 
yt. That, 
yu. You. 
yn, Then, 
ym, Them, 
yr. Tour, 
& And. 
&c, Et cetera, and the reſt (or wliat follows.) 
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But one ought to avold theſe Contractions of Words as 
much as ; unleſs it be for one's own private Uſe, 


wy == it would be ridiculous to write them in Letters 


u length ; as, c. for and fo forth, or the reft, Mr. for 


1 and Mrs, for Mifreſ, &c, It argues likewiſe a 
Dilreſpect and Slighting to uſe Contractions to your Bet- 
ters, and is often puzeling to others. 


Queſtions relating to the Srventh Chapter, 


. What ir a 


Hyphen 

4. Hyphen is a _ Mark that ties Syllables toge- 
ther, an 1 two Words to make one. | 
. Whenee comes Hyphen ? 


A. From de b, Hyphen, that is a Mark to bring two 


Words 5, „ e iv, = one Word, 
% What br ax Apo 


4. An Apoftrophe is the Mark of a Letter's being cut 
if, or left out. 


Q. Whence comes A e? 


A. From 'Amwirpop@,, Apo 2 a Turning out or 
— it being, as it were, the Turning a Letter out of a 


1 a Caret ? 


; A. A Caret is a Mark 2 Letter or Word 
t out, 


Q Whence come: Caret ? 
4. From the Latin Word Caret, it wanteth, or is with - 


ut, that is, the Line wanteth a Word or more, or the 
ford a Letter, Cc. 


Q. Whence comes Induction? 
A. From Indu2tio, a Bringing ia. 
Q. What ir an Afteriſm ? 


— L is a Note that diredt to ſome remarks: 


CE. romes the Word Afteriſm ? 
* 2 Arigiehbe, Afteriſmus, à Star, or Conſtellation 


Q Ute + as n! : 
4. An Index alſo points to ſome remarkable Paſſage. 


N 2 Q. Whence 
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| Q. Whence comes the Word Index? 
A. From Index, the Fore-finger, becauſe indicat, it marks, 
or points to, ſomewhat that is remarkable, 


| What is a Section? Vowels 
A. The Parting of a Chapter into Parts. Long a 
Q. Whence comes Section? Side of 


A. From Sectio, a Cutting or Dividing. This Mark ſeem; WM ſeeing | 
to be made of Ss, as it were, Signum Nunn,, the Sign of be alloy 
a Salis. eg s b 

Q. What is a Paragraph? 

A. A Mark that denotes what is contained in the Sen. 

Q. Whence comes Parag Won 

A. From Haęa y., Paragraphus, that is, a Writ 
ing to, it being a Mark which we uſe to denote the Begin- 
ning of a new Sentence, The Mark is taken from the 
Greek II. Pi, the firſt Letter in the Word Paragrapbos. 

Q What is a Quotation ? | 

A. A Quotation is a Mark that is uſed to denote th 
Quoting or Citation of ſome Author in his own Words, 

Q. Whence comes the Word Quotation! 

A. From the Old French Word Qyoter, to praiſe an Au 
thor, or to tell guo/a /int, what they are, that ate contain 
ed in ſuch a Book or Chapter of an Author, 

Q. What is an Abbreviation ? 

A. The Shortening of a Word, 

Q. Whence comes Abbreviation ? 

A. From Abbroviatio, a Shortening or making ſhort. 

N. B. About the Year 1542 it was, That Sir Thom, 
Smith wrote a Tract concerning correct Writing of 20 
and the true Sounding of the Letters and Words, Th 
which he found fault with in our Language was, that! 
and improper Writing of it, As for Inſtance of theſe Word 
Pleaſe, Sanne, Moone, Hemme, Cleane, To, Toe, Mean 
In which Words, he ſaid, thoſe Sounds are not comprehendt 
which we expreſs: And in ſome of them the Syllables 3 
ape with needleſs Letters. Which Letters by theme! 

ave their certain Natures, as he obſerved, and, being jo 
ed after that Manner, have not that Force which th 
ought to have. And again, in other Words, he took Noi 

we had no Letter which expreſſed that which we {ps 


\ 
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and therefore he thought it neceſſary to have more Letters. 
80 he framed Twenty-nine Letters: Whereof Nineteen 
were Roman, four Greek, and fix Exgliſt or Saxon. The five 
Vowels he augmented into Ten, diſtinguiſhing them into 
Long and Short, making certaim Accents over, or on the 
Side of them, that were to be pronounced Long. It is worth 
ſeeing his new — ak wherein might-be obſerved that 
he allowed no Diphthongs, nor double Conſonants, nor any 
Fi at the End of Words, being not ſounded. He had a 
good Mind to throw out 1 and baniſh from the Al- 
habet the Letter 2, as uſeleſs, & expreſſing the full 
— of Lu, for, without the Vowel. U, the Letter © is 
never written, And the ſame Uſeleſneſs he found to be in 
the Letter C, for it is ever expreſſed either by K or by 
$; but he retained it in his Alphabttto ſervei of Ch. 
bee the Alphabet at the End of the Grammer, 
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Of PROSODY, 
By Mr. DEN N18. 


SIX. | i 
1 HERE fend yon, in Compliance with your Deir, 
my Sentiments concerning the Harmony of our Ez. 
glifp Poetry, which is a ſhort Eſſay towards an Engliþ 
Froſody; and I heartily wiſh that I could ſend you ary 
Thing that could be of any Uſe, or any Addition to ſo 
good, ſo uſeful, and ſo generous a Work as the Grammar, 
which you are about to-publiſh a third Time. 


HERE are to Things to- be conſidered in th 
Harmony of our Ezyþþb,. and indeed of all Gorbict 
Poetry, and thoſe are Numbers and Rhyme. | 
A numerous Diſcourſe, or a Diſcourſe that is writ in 
Numbers, is a Diſcourſe whoſe Parts are meaſured by ſuch 
a Number of Feet or of Syllables. Numbers are neceſia- 
ry to all Sorts of Poetry, both Gothigue and Antique. But 


the ancient Græciam and Romans arriving, by the Advantage 


of their Language and the Fineneſs of their Ears, to a gre 
Perfeclio 
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perfection in Numbers, utterly contemned and rejected 


gine that they can ſupply the Defe& of Numbers in their 
unmuſical Idioms by the Uſe of Rhyme. 

Numbers are made muſical and delightful to the Ear by 
Strength, Sweetneſs, and Variety, Conſonants expreſs 
Strength, but if unſeaſonably accumulated are harſh and 
diſagreeable. Vowels ſupply Sweetneſs, and eſpecially 
Diphthongs, but too many of them baniſh Force. The 
agreeable Mixture of Vowels and Conſonants cauſes a 
charming Combination of Strength and Sweetneſs, But 
Vowels and Conſonants are to be ſo mingled, that Vowels 


or Conſonants may prevail according as Force or Sweetneſs 


is more required. It is partly for this Reaſon, that there 
is more Force and more Sweetneſs in the Ancient Grecian 


or Roman, than in the modern or Gothick Poetry; becauſe 
in the ancient Grecian and Roman, and eſpecially in the 


former, the Vowels and Conſonants are more finely min- 
gled than they are in modern Languages. 

The Variety of Numbers, and the avoiding of Monotony, 
Is ka in Poems, which conſiſt of only one Sort of Verſe, 
by.the various Mingling of Vowels and Conſonants, and 


laſt we ſhall ſay more immediately.) The Numbers in our 

uſual Pentameters, Which is the Verſe that we call He- 
— = 4, are divided into equal, and unequal ; and the Pentame- 

ter is diverſified by the judicious uſing the one or the other, 

way — So Syllables, and th 

waen the Accents lie upon equal Syllables, ey axe un- 

equal when the Accents lie upon add Syllables. 


1 th — 
hic 


my TT Ih 4 ä 
* - 1 a 2» . + — 4 0 


CHAP. II. 
Of Meaſure and Cadence. 


rit in 
ſuch 


But 


1 Cadence: The Meaſure of our Engl Verſe is 
different, according to the different Kinds of it, The 
Meaſure of our common n or Heroic Verſe 


Rhyme : Whereas the Gothick or modern Poets vainly ima- 


4 
4 
{ 
» 


— 
1 
' 
4 
o 
1 
} : 10 
by * 
g f 
L 1 
ö 
+ i 
G 
1 
' 
* 
| 
" * 
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by the different Placing of Accents and Cadences (of which 


bject requires. The Numbers are equal 


$ Numbers. imply Meaſure, they likewiſe include 


+ is 


— — ——ů— — 
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% uſually ten gyllables, but ſometimes, when there ar6 
7 it Is extended to / en or ravelve, as In this Verſo 85 F 
0 PEAR, 
lee Sever, Thee the Nations Pau cen. [Tn our 

aus, according to the different Kinds of them As Mes: * 
ſure differs, TwWa of our Peers have writ long Fun The | 
Thanta)s, Spencer and Bir Millau Davenant, The Stang than an 
of Sir IWiltiam Dawvenant is what they call the Quaternion, the Pauf 
which conſiſts of four Peatameters with alternate Rue, chat wh. 
Ihe tanga of Spencer conſiſts of nine Verſes, the eight But i 
firſt of which are Pentameters, and the ninth is an A. Couplet 
andrine or an Hexameter. But the Stanza is certainly very Mola, of 
improper for long and noble Poems, It ſeems to belong Ne is 


in a peculiar manner to our Hic Poetry. three to | 
The Meaſures of our Lyrical Stanza's are as different az Wide a full 

the Ode, which are writ in thoſe Sranza's, There is the Nef the thi 

Regular Stanza and the Irregular. The Irregular Stanza 

belongs to the Ode which is vulgarly called Pindarich, in 


which no one Stanza unleſs by chance anſwers exactly to 
another. The Regular Stanza is that, whoſe Meaſures and 
the different Placing of its Rhymes anſwer exactly to every 
one of the ſame Ode; and even of theſe there is a vaſt Va. 
riety, as every one knows who is acquainted with our 
Pocts who have writ Odes and Songs z as Sucking, Waller, 
Conley, Sedley, Wilmot, Sackwile, with a long et cœteri. 

To treat of Cadence, av one ought to do, would require 
an entire Treatiſe. The Word ſeems to me to be a Meta. 
pbor drawn from the Dancing»School, where it properly lig- 
nifies a Pauſe or a Fall from Motion to Reſt : Taken me- 
taphorically, it fignifies a Pauſe in Sound, or a Fall from 
Sound to Silence, or from a ſtronger Sound to a ſofter, and 
i regulated by the natural Stops of the Senſe, and influen- 
ced by the Accents, In our moſt muſical P:ntameters or 
Heroic ii, the Pauſes, which are moſt remarkable, are thoſe 
which are in the Middle of a Verſe, or thoſe which are at 
the End of it, | 

The Pauſes, in the Middle of the Verſe, are either upon 
the foutth Syllable, as in theſe Verſes of Denham } 


The) deep, yet clear, the gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without Rage, avithout O'erfloaving full, 0 
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Or vpon the Bixth, as In the following Verſa of Ne tee 
mo? 


Vain are aur Neightours Hoper, and vain their Cares; 


The Pauſe at the End of a Verſe ought to be greater 
than ny Pauſe that may precede it in the ſame Verſe, and 
the Pauſe at the End of a Couplet ought to be greater than 
that which is at the End of the firſt Verſe, | 

But it is not neceſſary that the Pauſe at the End of ' a 
Couplet ſhould be a full one, that is, a Point; it is often a 
(alon, often a Semico/on, often a Comma only. But if the 
Rhyme is carried on to the third Verſe, which cauſes tha 
three to be called a Triplet, then it is neceſſary there ſhould 
be a full Pauſe, that is, a Point; eſpecially if the laſt Verſe. 
of the three is an Hexameter, as it often happens, 


8 


ind C H A P. III. 


2 re | 
bur | 07 Rhyme.. 


ler, 

| Come now to ſay ſomething of Rhyme that Gotbick 
uire | Pretence to Harmony, Rhyme then js nothing but a 
ta» SW'nilitude of Sound between the laſt Syllable or Sylla- 
(ig- W's of one Verſe, and the laſt Syllable or Syllables of 
me- other Verſe, either immediately following the former, 
rom 


mn at the Diſtance of two or three Lines at the 


and Wot, For if the firſt Syllable of the intended Rhyme be 
zen- to the Ear, before the ſecond reaches it, there either 
or WP" be no Rhyme, or at the beſt but a very imperfect one, 

hole WY Rhymes are either ſingle, or double, or treble; but bee 
re Neſe double and treble Rhymes are confined to one Soft of 


Wa which is ſeldom writ now by People of this World, 
leſs it be to advance the Glory of one who has been 
eral Years in the other ; I ſhall be contented to treat of 

gle Rhymes alone. | 
ſingle Rhyme then is a Similitude of Sound between 
On laſt Syllable of one Verſe, and the laſt Syllable of ano- 
Ns ther 
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tber Verſe following it at the fore mentioned Diſtance, Now! 
And ſingle Rhymes are divided into half and imperfec 

2 and whole and perfect ones. A half and lm er. 
fect | is, where there is a Similitude with a Diſte. 
rence. 'The Difference lies chiefly in the Pronunciation, 
but ſometimes too in the Orthography. We have an Ex. 
gmple of both theſe Differences in fix Verſes of Wally, 
Which are in the Copy, which the Country is ſuppoſed ty 
preſent to the Counte/s of Cariife. 


A rural Tudge diſdoi'd of Beauty's Prize, 
A fimple Shepherd «vas preferr'd to Jove, 
Down to the Mountains from the partial Sies 


Came Juno, Pallas, and the Queen of Lowe, Ca 
To 17 70 that, which was /0 juſtly giv'n 4 
To the Bright Carliſle of the Court of Heavw'n, Ca 


Of 
Now here are two imperſect Rhymes ; the Syllables of 
the firſt Rb — ove — Lowe, — -5 


ree in the Orthograply, 
but differ in the Pronunciation, The Syllables of the (e 
cond Rhyme, 


% und Hears, differ both in the Pronun- 
ciation and the Orthography, But then this Paſſage © 
Waller is ſo ſpiritual, ſo courtly, and ſo gallant, and the 
Numbers conſidered apart from the Rhyme: are ſo very 

ood, that the Reader abandons himſelf to the Pleaſur 
t ey give him, and is not at Leiſure to conſider any ln 
per 


jon of the Rhyme, If there is any Thing amiſs | Fro 
this Paſſage it is, that it is a great deal too courtly au Ma 
too gallant for the Country. But Mr, Waller is ſo hapy 
a Genius, that his very Faults are great Beauties, WW But theſe 
Another Thing tha renders the Rhyme imperfec u or leſs fo 
when one of the Words, whoſe laſt Syllable helps 0 coll ud Lig, 
ſtitute it, is a Polyſyllable, and the Accent does not lie oF Thus, 
the laſt Syllable, As for Example, we find the follow de four 
Lines in Walter's Tranſlation of Part of the Fourth Boo the Harn 
of Virgil; ure, Cad 
des | | | of ſevera] 
Her Reſolution to diſpatch and die, mother. 
Confirm'd by many a horrid Prodigy. Rhyme, 
| of the ot) 


No 
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Now here the latter Syllable of the er 
nounced, and conſequently the Rhyme 14 imperſect, or the 
Accent muſt be wrongfully laid upon the laſt Sy llable, 
— muſt make the appear to be an ignorant. 
perſon. | 
A whole or perfect Rhyme is, where there is a Simili- 
tude of Sound without any Difference, or in other Words, 
where there is a thorough Identity of Sound, which 
_ in pronouncing two Syllables which make 
byme, though perhaps they may differ ſomething in the 
Orthography i as in theſe Lines of the fore · mentioned 
Verſes aller ; 


Carliſle, a Name which all our Woods are taught, 
Loud as their Amaryllis, to re/aund : 

Carliſle, a Name which on the Bark is wrought 

Of every Tree that's worthy of the Wound, 


Now here Taught and Wrought, though differ in the 
Orthography, yet agree perfectly in che Pronunciation, 
which latter ought chiefly if not ſolely to be regarded in 
— the Rhymes, The two Lines of Waller immedi - 
nely following the four which were laſt mentioned have 
a perfect Rhyme, whoſe Syllables agree both in Otthogra- 
ply and Pronunciation, SF: 


From Phcebus' Rage, our Shadows and our Streams 
May guard us better, than from Carli ſle's Beams. 


but theſe perfect Rhymes are more or leſs ſweet, or more 
er leſs ſonorous, as are more or leſs compoſed of Mutes 
ind Liquids, or Vowels and Diphtboigs. . 

Thus, Sir, in Complaiſance to you, have I gone through 
the four Things which have 'been thought to conduce to 
the Harmony of modern Poetry, which are Numbers, Mea- 
lure, Cadence, and Rhyme ; of theſe the three firſt conſiſt 
of omg different Sounds, which are dependent one of 
mother. | 

Rhyme, as I obſerved heretofore, is wholly dependent 
of the other three, and * ” the greater Poetry, wy 

0 
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AVING finiſhed the Grammar, I thought it 
' might be neceſſary to add a few * relating to 
the Praxis, Practice, or Uſe of the Parti of Speech, 
and the Joining of Words together in a Sentence, And 1 
ſhall firſt ſpeak of the Diſtinction of one Part of Speech 
from another, In theſe Sentences following tell me what 
Part of Speech every Word zs, and why : 
Good Boys lowe good Books. Where is the School? We auill 
go with you to the Temple. I walk in the Shade, becauſe it is 
peaſant, The Book is publiſhed. I ſaw a prancing Horſe. 
What Part of Speech is Good A Noun Aljecti ue, be- 
cauſe it ſhews the Manner of a Thing ; (See Page 51.) Boys, 
a Noun Subſtantive, becauſe it ſignifies the Thin it- 
ſelf ; (See Page 51.) It is the Plural Number, & being added 
to it; as, Bey, Boys (See Page 58.) Love is a Verb Afive, 
becauſe it ſignifies dbing (See Page 130.) Good, is an Adjec- 
tive, as before. Books, is a Sub/tantive, .as before Where, 
is an Ader: (See Page 179.) And it is an Atverb of 
Place; (See Page 180.) I, is a Verb EJjintial or Neuter, be- 
cauſe it ſignifies Being z (See Page 130, and 195.) The, is 
an Article, (or Adjettive) (See Page 77.) School, is a Sub- 
Kantive, as before (Page $1.) We, is a Promoun, becauſe it 
u put inſtead of a Nown (See Page 118.) %% is H. 
Virb, (Page 146). Go is 4 Verb, hs before, (Page 189. an 


140.) 
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199.) With, is a ais becauſe it ſhews the Relation or 
that ane Thing has to another ; (Page Ag, and 104 
Vow, is a Pronoun ; 7 118, and 119.] Fo, is a Prepoftiion, 
as before, Page 8g.) The, an Article, as before; (Page 77. 
Temple, a Subſtantive, as before, (Page 51.) 4, a Pronoun; 
(Page 118.) Walk, is a Verb Newter, becauſe the Action 
dogs not paſe on ſome ether Thing, (Page 196.) In, is a 
Propoſition, (Page 85, and 96.) Fo as F-fors, Shad, is 
a Subſtantive, (Page F1.) Becauſe, is a Conjun#ion, for it 
joins Sentences together, (Page 184.) I, is a Pronoun, 
(Page 118, and 119.) 1s, & Verb Neuter, as before, Plea- 
ſant, is an Adjeftive, (Page 51.) The, as before. Hool, as 
Before. I, a Verb Neuter, as before. E is a Par. 
ticight, (Page 14.1.) and, a Participle Paſfiur, becauſe it ends 
in ed, (Page 143.) But, is Publiſsed, being taken together, 
is called a Verb Paſlive, (Page 169.) J. is a Pronoun, 2 
before. Saw, a Verb Active, (Page 130.) 4, is an Artich, 
(or Adjective) (Page 77.) and a Numeral Article, (Page 77.) 
— is a Participle, (Page 141.) and an Afive Parti- 
caple, (Page 142.) Horſe, a Subſtantive, (Page 51.) 
The Second Praxis. 
This and the two following Praxi:'sare from Dr. Valli, 
with Additions, 


The LonaD's PRAYER, 


0 R Father aubich art in Heaven: Hallowed be thy Name: 
| Thy Kingdom come: Thy Will be done in Earth, at it ii 
in N N Give us this D yt 24 Bread : And forgiat 
MI Our Treſpaſier, as we i them that treſpaſs againſt ui 
And lead mo into heh Ho | But rhe - y Evil 
For thine it the Kingdom, the Power and the Glory , for evit 
@nd ever Am en. 


Te Is en iel Demonfrative, (Page 58, Line 24.) 61 
anſwers te Le of the French: Tt denotes of fignifies the He. 
terminate a of Fixing the Senſe of ene or mae Partleular 
and it fee what Particular you Mean, (%% 17.) 90, % 
Lerd, ie pat by Way of Eminence i Namely, wr $avwr 
Jau Chrift, 


Lord] 


17 


be 
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. I;.a Neun Subſtantlve, {Pay gl, 4 1) has na 
Difference of Caſes, 77 the Genitive, (Page 6s, 7 2 
It "4 Contraftion of the Sven 4/aford, afterwards 


Lords] The final or ending &, is the Letter that forms 
or makes the Fug Genitive Cale, (Page 65, 1, 2.) It an- 


ſwers to the Genrtive Caſe of the Latins, and ſigniſies the 
Author , (1, 


4 
Prayer] 1 a Noun Subſtantive. 
NM. B. It anſwers to the French Priere, to the Italian Pre- 


f gbiera: And the Verb to po is in French prier, in Italian 
5 pregare: All which Words come from the Latin 1 
a be Lord's Prayer] That is; the Prayer of the Lord. 


1 Our] Is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive put for the firſt Perſon of 
nde Plural Number, (Page 121, J. 9.) It is Our, not Ours, 
h becauſe the Subſtantive Father is expreſſed, (Line 19.) The 
1 Pronouns, my, thy, our, &c. are to be uſed when they are 
th joined to Subſtantives. Our, like other Adjectives, has no 
Difference of Caſes, Genders, or Numbers, (Page 107, I. 4.) 


lis N. B. Our, comes from the Saxon Owre, ure, for which 
the Germans ſay Vor, which ſeems to be made from we, as 
it were, veer z as from You and They, are formed Your, 
Their: And from She, (the & being caſt away) comes Her; 
bor what we call She, the Saxons call Seo, and Hes; and 
Hoo is uſed in ſome Parts of England for She. 

Father) Is a Noun Subſtantive, (Page 51.) 


N. B. It comes from the Latin Pater, or rather the Greek 
Nalvg, Pater but through the Mediation of the Saxon For- 
dir, the Dani Fader, the German Vatter, the Dutch Vader 
whoſe D is often changed in our Tongue into 74, an 
thelt “ into F. It has ſome Alluſion of Likeneſs to the 
Dani Fe (to nouriſh) whenee our to „ed, and henee 
Fd, 17 Fadi ehietly taken for the Aliment of Beals, 
Hay, We, But this Word dees net come e us through the 
Mediation of the French, as a great many of que Words 
40; with whoſe Pers our Ward Farber has no Aﬀinity, 

Which) Is a Relative 


Page 144, 4. 26.) It is ſpoken 
both of Things and 15 though * 


ebiefly of Thingi i) av 
who 
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who and whom are uſed when we | came of Perſons, (Page to lift 1 
124, J. 20,) And who would have been in this Place more J. 28, 
proper, becauſe it ſpeaks of a Perſon, and is now a- day old For 
more frequently uſed, Hence it is, that in our Eng/i/ Li. Hence 
tangy, or Common Prayer - Boot, where formerly they uſed Hall, 
which, it is in the latter Editions changed almoſt always into J. 3. By 
who or whem, as being more elegant when we ſpeak of We Exp! 
Perſons. But, in this Prayer of our Lord, it has not been Voice. C 
thought convenient to vary from the received Form, which M. J. B 
is ſo very familiar with the common People. V. B. For lanQtify 
Which, they formerly ſaid ct, as the Scorch do now, or And to 1 
Aſe Quilt; the Saxons, Hauill ; the Danes, Hill; the Ger. in Scotla 
mans, Welch, Welche ; the Dutch Welk, awelle; the French Holy Cr 
Quel, quelle; all from the Latin Qualis; as from Quo, Day, is 
comes who, from Quando, M ban, When and perhaps from But the 
Quare, Where and Where. fore. For the Welch uſed Chau for for whic 
the Latin Qu, the Saxons Hab, and We, Wh. For who, the from the 
Saxons ſaid Hwa and Hua ; the Dutch, wie, and for awhat, the Temp 
the Saxon; ſaid Hwat, the Dutch auat, the Germans was, the Church, 
Dane: Hoad; all from the Latin Quid or Quod. Dey, and 
Art.) Is a Verb Eſfſintial or Neuter, (Page 130, l. 1.) It Ing and « 
is the ſecond Perſon Singular of the Verb Am, (Page 163, ones fre 
I. rs.) It is the ſecond Perſon Singular, becauſe it agrees , uſe 


with thou underſtood, p. 228. J. 14. For thow is the No- [nv is no 


minative Word of the ſecond Perſon Singular, p. 119, 1. 15, N W 
NV. B This Verb is very irregular, p. 153, J. 12. A, comes ber. %. 
from the Saxon Hou, which perhaps came from dad, ii, I Lene 
whence the Latin Sam, (& being often prefixed, intend Mill fetale 


of a Spirit of Aſpiration.) Art, from the Saxon Bart, though 
Dr. Nulli ſays, that from Am come are and 47, Which is 
a Contraction of «fl for // is the Termination or End- 
ing of the ſecond Perſon Singular, (p. 14 4, 4 7.) „from /, 


or Fl, 4 t - 
In.) A Prepoſition, p. 96, J. 34. and 5. * W_ 
we 40 all by the Help 1 rue, Which . Greeks and 


Latini did, partly by Prepoſitions and partly by the Plverſl- 
ty or Difference of aſes, ' 86, . 2 f 0 

Heaven ) A Noun Subſtantive, p. 51, V. J. It comes 
from the Saxon Heftn, Hefon, Hef, which perhaps is from 
thelr Heafian to lift up, and this from Heah, whence our 


lig. Alſo from their Heaffan, comes our Word to bran, 
t0 
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to lift up on high ; whence the Participle, Heaved, p. 141, 
. 28, It is a Participhe Paſſive, p. 157, J. 4. Which in the 
old Form did end in En, as Heaven lifted up, p. 143, J. 4. 
Hence Heaven ſignifies ſomething 5 or /i/ted up. | 
Hallowed.) A Participle Paſſive which ends in ed, p. 153, 
1. 3. By the Helpof which Participle and the Verb Am or Be, 
we expreſs what the Latin Grammarians call the Paſſive 
Voice. Of the Formation of the Verb Paſſive, ſee p. 169, J. 1. 
V. B. Hallowed comes from the Verb to hallow, that is, to 
ſinctify or conſeerate, from holy, or rather the old Word haly : 
And to this Day, the Abbey of the Holy Creſi near Edinburgh 
in Scotland, is called Haly- Rood- Houſe, i, e. The Houſe of the 
Holy Croſs, For Rood. or Rude is a Croſs; and Haly- Rood- 
Day, is the Day of exalting or ſhowing the Holy Croſs ; 
But the Word Rood is now become obſolete, or out of Uſe, 
for which we uſe Cy from the French Word Croix, As 
from the Saxon Cricce, we ſay crutch, crook, crooked. 80 
the Temple or Church of All- Sainti, is called l. Ha/lows- 
Church, And the Feaſt of AI- Sainte, is called Al. Sainta- 
Day, and alſo A. Hollon-Day and All- Hollon- Tide; Tide be» 
Ing and old Word for any 2 Time. Our Hab, or Holy, 
comes from the Saxon Halig, Halga: For which the Gere 
ner uſe Heylig, the Dutch, Heyligh. But the Word Hal. 
. WW is now out of uſe, for which we put in its Place the 
reh Word to fand, from the Latin ſandiffee : And 
» br Ale Hallonus, we ſay All. Salut, though ſeveral Churches 
In London are yet called by that Name. But this Word iy 
d Will retained in the Lord's Prayer, becauſe it has been an 
h cent Formule or Expreſſion, 
0 Be.) Ih a Verb from Am, and is uſed here In an [mpe- 
d. We or Commanding or Bidding (1. e. proying) Senſe, p. 
% J. 1. And therefore It is put before the Nominative 
„ p. 226, l. 1, How the Imperative Manner is expreſ« 


ut WI fe b. 171, J. 22, 
nd 7%] Is '@ Pronoun Poſſefſive, p, 121, J. 8, It is put 
fi- Te the Second Perſon Singular, It is Thy and not 


Ihle, becauſe it does not come before a Word beginning 
th a Vowel, and becauſe the Subſtantive is not left out, 
n, . 17. NV. B. It comes from the Saxon, Thin, the 
VO mAns, Dain, Dutch, Diiu—<T boa comes from the Saxon 
„% for which the Germans and Dutch ſay Du all which: 
come 
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come from the Latin Tu, or the Dorich (i, 2. Cree 70 


r ov, | 

nay A Subſtantive, N. B. For Name the Saxon ſiy 
Nama the Germans, Name, nahm, nahme ; the Dutch, Nam; 
the Danes, Naffn ; the French, Nom 1 the alia us, Nome: Al 
Which Words come from the Latin Nomen, or the Gr 
0a, ome, Or rather from the Hebrew, Naom, dixit, l, 
ſaid. But this Sentence might be thus placed, Hallorved be 
thy Name, as it is in this Place z or, Thy Name be hallouy 
(as in the next Clauſe, Thy Will be done) or Be thy Nam 

lowed, But the firſt Way is the beſt, 


Wy As before. 
ill.) A Subſtantive, from the Verb 7e aui, or elſe thi 
may come from that, They wrote formerly ae, whenge 
the Preter Ten/e, would, i, e. wwolled, p. 140. I. 13. Vill vu 
called among the Saxons Willa, among the Daze Ville 
among the Germans and Danes Wille, and ſo it was former 
ly written among us agi, before the Cuſtom of leaying 
out the final FE after a double / prevailed ; All which con 
from the Latin Yolo for the / Conſonant of the Latin: uſe 
to be changed into the Fg M, which was N 
the ſame Sound with the Conſonant of the Lali, 
it n into the Folio Digamma F, 15 7 1. 
As, Fia Way, Vinym Wine, Ventus Wind, Venie Wend! 
old Word) V Went, 4% Waſp, Ja Wade, J. 
Wag, Valle. Waggle, Vallum Wall, Temp Wallow, Ou 
Ewe, Lepa, Ward, Vafios Waite, Lebe Weigh, Vibe Wü 
Waggon, Vidua Widow, & Wea We, Hellus Wool, Ve. 
Worm, Cc. But thoſe Words, which retain the / Coal 
nant ſounded after the magern Way, warp afterwards tak 
into our Language, rather by the lutervention of the Fry 
Tangue, than of the Teatoxich, or auy af its Dialech, 
that from 1 Vanui, is derived to Wane (an old Wor 
Which is of @ Teutonich or Saxon Original but 7 Hani 
a French. $0 likewiſe I om and #irtyr are bot from 
tus 1 Wiched, Witkedught, Vite, Hitiaus, from 110, Fi 
— is and Vanguife, from Fingo, 


before, 
Done.) It would be better written Do's or Deyn, for 
j be Particie Pafive from to dbe, p. 1574 l. 4 BÞ 

N I , 
| In 
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I. Az before, : . 
Farth.) A Subſtantive, V. J. By the Saxons it is called 
Lad, Bord, Forth; by the Germans, Erd, Erde i by the 
Dutch, Erd, Aerd, Acrde ; by the Danes, Jord, Jorden: All 
from the Greek tha, unleſs any had rather derive them 
from the Arabick Arda, or the Hebrew Aret:. 

, 4 * Adverb, p. 182. It comes perhaps from the 
ro 1. 0 | 
J.] A Pronoun of the third Perſon Singular, p. 119, 
|, 19, It is ſpoken of a Thing that is neither of the Male 
nor Female Sex, p. 119, I. 8. For when we ſpeak of the 
Male Sex we ſay He, if of the Female Sex we (ay She. 

V. J. It comes from the Saxon Hyt, or the Latin 1d. 
U.] Is « Verb Neuter, the third Perſon plagues of Aw, 
I am, thou art, be is, &c. Ir, is the third Perſon 8 
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Give.] A Verb; it is uſed in an Iaperatius Senſe, the 
Fronoun Thow being left out, for Give thou, N. B. In 
me Saxon Gifan, Azx/an, Geofyan, is to give And the Eng- 
4% did formerly write Gy ; for Conſonant with that 
bound has been but lately introduced. Hence comes a 
bift or Gui, as it were gived; for as from lea comes 
M, ſo from Give comes Gift, In Saxon it is Gife, Gift, 
* in German, Gaba; in Datch, Gifte, 
I.] Is the following State of the Pronoun We, and jt 
thus put, becauſe it follows the Verb Give, or rather the 
Trepolition To underſtood, p. 120, J. 10. Give ws is uſed 
by an Ellipfit for give to us, 7 103, I. 7. N. J. The 
daxon; ſay Us; the Germans, Un: i the Dutch, Ons, 
This.) Is an Adjective, p. 123, J. ts. And it is a da- 
monſtrative Adjective, 5. 1 6, 70, makes in the 
Plural Theſe, p. 124, l. 1. This, is ſpoken both of Per/avr 
and d. 124, 1. 16. The Saxon: ſay This, Theſe, ke. 
a JA oun Subſtantive, But 2% Day is ſpoken for 
" thit Day, by an E/ligfht 1 as Hodie in Latin for Hee Dis, 
for in bee Die. NV. J. The Saxon: for Da ſay _— 
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Dutch, Dagh; the Danes, Dag the Germans, Tag ; all 

from the Latin Diet. 

2 As before. OP 

Daily.) An adjective from the Subſtantive Day, it ſg. 

nifies what we have every Day, or what is ſufficient fir a 


Day, | 
Bread.) A Subſtantive, N. J. The Saxons ſay Bro, 
the Germans, Brodt; the Dutch, Broodt ; the Danes, Brod 
Aud.] A Comjunttion, p. 184. It is a 1 and joing 
Sentences together, 5. 185, J. 16. N. J. The Saxon ay 
And, the Dutch, Ende; the Germans, Unde. 

Forgive.) A Verb uſed in an Imperative Senſe, For, in 
Compoſition, denies or deprives, p. 214. V. B. The Saxm 


Treſpa 


Latins Ca 
the Pre/e 


ſay Forgrfan the Germans, Vergeben the Dutch, Verghevin, 
0 1 be fore. n ; l 
Our.) As before. 7 


Tre/dafis.) A Noun Subſtantive, & is added to make the 
Plural Number, from Tre/pa/7, p. 58, 1. 3. But ir is made 
by this Addition a Word of three Syllables, becauſe, if tha 
Sound of the Vowel were not pronounced, the laſt » would 
not be heard, ). 58, J. 15. Tread in 4 French Word from 
trani, beyond, and paſtr, to go, that is, a going beyond the 


Adverb 
that is, n 
p, 181, 
we ay N 


Bounds ſet for us to obſerve, Wrong, is more an EN put after 
Word than, Treſpaſi, it; th; 
As.) As before, Into.) 
. We.) A Pronoun, and in the foregoing State, becauſe / 97, /. 
comes before the Verb Forgive, p. 120, J. 7: mb 
Forgive. ] A Verb, the Ending in the Plural Number u Latin Te 


never changed, þ. 133, J. 2. 


— Is the following State of They, See the Table, .]. 
p. 122, J. 8. It 1s Them, and not They, becauſe it follow 55 16 
the Verb, p. 120, J. 10. NV. J. For They, the Saxon: ſay elive 
Hi, (perhaps from the Latiu hi or ii, or rather the Greek) U. J Is 
the Germans, Sie, For them, the Saxons ſay beom, the Du follows t 

Dem, hen; and we, ſometimes in Speaking, and ſometime! wh 5h 
n Writing, uſe em, or um, for them, * 

That.) An Adjeftive Relative, or an Adjective that hat nerly ul 
Relation to ſome other Word, and is uſed for 4vho 0 that turn 
«which, p. 124, l. 3. It is ſpoken both of Perſon: audi And as, 
Things, p. 124. to Toaba⸗ 


Trepe that app! 
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Treſpaſs.) A Verb. It is uſed in a declaring (or as the 

1 142 20 t an Indicative) Manner, 5. 136. 12. It is 
the Preſent Tenſe or Time, p. 130, l. F aghl. 21. It is 

g aus formed, 17 e Trait. He Treſpaſſeib, Plu- 
4 


ra Wir. Fe e Te ee, They Trepaſe, P. 161, 1. 26. 
N. B. Tt comes from the Noun Treſpaſs, © 


Againſt.) A Props tion, p. 89, 1. 4. What a Prepoſition is, 


ſee þ. Bg, J. 37. N. B. The Saxons ſay Agen, Ongen ; the 
Dutch, Tegen z the Germans, Gegen, Entgegen, 

U,] As before, | 

And, As before, 


Lad.) A Verb. It is here uſed in an Imperative Senſe, 
„ 171, 4. 18. But the Nominative Word is left out; as, 
100 for Lead Thou, NV. J. For Lead, the Saxon: ſay, 
luadan, aleedan ; the Dutch, Leyden, lerden ; the Germans, 
loten the Danes, Lear. 

U.] As before, 

Net.) An Adverb of denying, o. 181, J. 23. What an 
Adverb is, ſee p. 179, J. 6. en it is uſed abſolutely, 
that is, not w_ joined to any other Word, we ſay No; 
p, 181, J. 24. But when it is joined to a Verb or Noun, 
we ſay Not i as, Lead ul not, p. 181, I. 26. Not, is here 
ut after the Verb, P 182, l, 8 N. J. The Dutch ſay, 

tet; the Germans, Nicht. 

ey Prepoſition, Is relates to reſt, Into to Motion, 
' 7, ' . 
URGE, ol A Subſtantive, N. B. It comes from the 
Latin Tentatio, which from tento, to tempt. To try is more 
Engliſh, | | 

%.] A Conjunction, p. 186, What a Conjunction is, 


184. 

Bare) A Verb, from the French D-Iiprer, 

Us.) Is a following State of the Pronoun, becauſe it 
follows the Verb Deliver, for deliver we would be falſe 
21. 

* A Prepoſition, p. 96, J. 17. NV. B. They for- 
merly uſed fro for from; whence froward, that is, one 
that turns from others, that will not agree to Things ; 
And as, from, is uſed in Oppoſition to, To ; ſo Froward, is 
to Toward, and Towardly , 4 toward Youth, that is, a Youth 
1 that applies his Mind or WII to Things; fit, or made, for 
| any 
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any Thing. We do alſo now ſay to and /+o, for ts 454 
from 3 hither and thither. M. B. The Saxons, for fron, 
ſay 1 fra the Danes, fra. 

vil. ] Is an Adjective, but is hao uſed as a Subſtantive, 
that is, without having another Word joined to it; as, 7h, 
Evil, (Thing or Poe! 10 I. 7, N. B. For Evil 
wy 2 k Efel, Nei; the Dutch, Evwel ; the Germany, 
For. ] Is here a Conjunction, p. 187, J. 14. There is als, 

for, à Prepoſition, p. 94, J. 22. V. B. It comes from the 
Saxon, For 1 the German: ſay Fur and the French, pour ; all 
which come, though variouſly changed, from the Latin pro, 

Thine.) A Pronoun. Thine is here uſed, and not thy, 
becauſe the Subſtantive is left out; p. 121. J. 18. Th 
natural Order of the Words is this, The Kingdom i: thin, 
that is, the Kingdom is thy Kingdom ] but becauſe the King. 
dom, in the laſt Place, js left out, therefore, thine, is uſed n. 
ther than hy: And the Words are put out of their natural 
Order, the Nominative Word, the Kingdom, being put after 
the Verb, ½, that it might more ſmoothly and eaſily join 

ith the following Words, The Power and the Glory, 
Dine it the Kingdom, that is, Thou haſt the Kingdom, 
I.] A Verb, the Third Perſon Singular from am ; and 
agrees with the Nominative Word Kingdom ; See p. 228, 


uſe Kin, 

very com 
Fillow : . 
Ale- Conne 
the Dutch 


ves it fre 
goon ; But 


Amen, ] 
Prayers ; 


language 


1. 13. The Lo 
The As before, But here it is uſed in an emphatical 
or expreſſive Manner, by Way of Eminence or Diſtinétion 
_ 78. J. 29. 05 
'ngdom.) A Subſtantive, It is a SubfAantive Commun, , 
p. $3, l. 7. It comes from King, by adding the Termi- gi ? 
nation dom z and denotes the Kingly State or Government, ve (* 
and the Place governed, p. 197, J. 22, N. B. The Sax Wi" 4e » 
ens, for Kingdom, ſay Cynetlome z the Dutch, Koninckdome ; the pee) tha 
Germans, Konigreich, V. B. The Saxons, for King, ſay On imptation 


m i thin 
— 


Cyning, Cynig ; the Danes, ways þ the Dutch, Konings; 
the Germans, Konig, You may derive it from Ken, to know! 


or Can, to be able 3 or perhaps from the | Hebrew Chan, 1.“ It is f 
Prince or Governor, From hence alſo is Chan or Cham, the 10 Th 
Title of the Prince of Tartary. And the ſame Title is com- 10 theſe 
mon with the Perſians. The Saxons, for Ken, ſay Cennan, — 4 


Connan, Cunnan ; the Germans, Kennen; we alſo omerina 
4 u 
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ofe Ken, but not fo much as the Scorch, with whom it is 
ery common. Hence comes Cunning; as, 4 cunnin 

' Willow : Alſo to Cen, that is, to learn a Thing well: An 
fle-Comner. Can, is of frequent Uſe among us, for which 
the Dutch ſay Konnen; the Germans, Konnenz Ich Kan, I can. 
But let a King come from Nen, or Can, it is certain that 
doch Prudence and Poxwer are neceſſary for that Dignity. 
he.] As before. 

Power.] — French, Pouveir, But Strength is more 


\ 


For ever and ver.) A Solemn Form, for throughout all 
Age or Times, 

Fir.) Is 4 Prepoſition, N 94, J. 22, 

Ever.) Is originally an Adverb; but is uſed here as a Sub- 
hantive, denoting an everlaſting Duration: Dr. Vallis de- 
gon: But it may be fetched as well from the Saxon Afro, wer. 

Amen.) The uſual 3 Concluſion or Ending of 
Payers:; It is a Herne Word, but common to almoſt alt 


languages. 


The Lord's Prayer in its natural Order, with the Words 
real that are left out, 


O NUR Father which art in Heaven: Hallowed be thy 
Name (thy Name be Hallowed) : (Let) thy King dom 
þ Will be done in Earth, as it is (done) in Hauen: 
ve (. 


ent, to) us our daily bread (in) this Day: —＋ 
0. x. be to) us our * as wwe forgive (to) them (their Tref+ 
the 7 1h at aſi againſt us : And ltad (thou) us not into 


l emptation ; but deliver (thou) us from Evil: For the King- 


a na U thine, thi Power (i: thine) for ever and ever, Amen. 

— 11 is ſeldom right to derive a Saxon Word from a Latin 
ne, There are but very few Saxon Words ſo derived ; 
nd theſe are new in their Lan 


uage, perhaps taken u 
Ince their Converſion ; from ich Time they may have 
orrowed ſome Eccleſiaſtical Names, The 


— — — — — — 
— * 1 2 
— ans =A - —— 
— — E 


— — ——— —— 3 — — —— — 
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— 
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Learned, 
to learne 
other tha 


The Second and Third Praxis. 


4 of the 
« —— 
0 t Wai 
The Apoſtle's CAE Ap: an 

| there 

Believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven ad. 
F Barth, And in Jeſus Chriſt his only Son our Lord; Wh Wil, erb 
wat conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, Born of th Virgin Mary; Wa wad 
fared under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified dead and buried: . ons, oh 
He deſcended into Hell: The third Day he reſt again From the. 4010 
Dead: He aſcended into Heaven: And fitteth on the R. 7 thei 
Hand «of God the Father Almighty ; From thence ht (call, their , 
come to judge the Quick and the Ded. I believe in the H — bs 
Ghoſt ; Th Holy Catholick Church : The Communion 4 lt 
Saints: The Forgivveneſs of Sins ; The Ryſurredtion of the Cd 
Body; And the Lift everlaſting, Amen, %% Bo 
, Wil 

The.) A Demonſtrative Article added to the Subſtaninſ®, 740k 
Mpofile's : Or to Apofile's Creed, which is reckoned but u br, . 1 
one Subſtantive, p, 75, J. 28. p. 67, J. g. * na bee 
Apoſiles.) Apoſtle is a Subſtantive, By the Addition of ; . B 
$, it is the Plural Number Apeſtles, p. 58, I. 3. and, by the Pelicws, 
Addition of the other &, it is made as the Genitive Ca., t bel 
þ+ 65. * Apoſile's ; but, for better Sound Sake, the rl... 3m 
$ is cut off, p. 66, J. 3, And an Apoftrophe is added a . 
Apoſile's, p. 65, I. 13. N. J. Apofile comes from the Lag Lens, 
tin Apo = or the Greek amiron@, Apoſiolus, One that i; hoes, 
ſent, It is called the Ape/tles Creed, becauſe it was, ul 00% 
ſome would have it, written by the 4po/es ; or at leal in, p. 9 
as it is agreeable to the Doctrine delivered by the Ape n 
or a Compendium of it. But as my Worthy Paſtor tag. GAs 
1 wh. ae ate, Good 
N bk i The Far, 
That Plural Genitive is a great Impropriety, and with — Mig 
out Foundation. See the Note in Page 66. The Cre“ 5. i. 


ſhould be ſtiled, not the Apoſtles Creed, which would meal 
the Creed of ſome one Apoſtle, but the Apoſtolical Crit 
or the Creed of the Apoſiles, 


"Mr, Þ 
Learn 
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Learned, Dr. WaT8RLAND has obſerved : It is well known 

0 learned Men, that the Creed, called the Apo/es, is no 

other than the Roman Creed, lt has obtained the Name 

« of the Apoffolich Creed (as a learned and accurate Author 
« obſerves ®) for no greater or other Reaſon than this: 

„it was a Cuſtom to call thoſe Churches in which any 

4 4po/ile had perſonally taught, In. if he had reſided 
„there any long Time, or died there, Apo/tolick 
" Churche;, Of theſe there were a great many in the a- 
fern Parts z Jeruſalem, Corinth, Epheſus, Antioch, &c. 
„ but in the Metern Parts none but Ren —80 that any 
w one, that in the Veſtern Parts of the World ſpoke of the 

" Apoftolick Church, was ſuppoſed to mean Rome—and 
„ ſo their Biſhop came to be called the _—_— Biſhop z 

' their See the Apoflo/ich See, their Faith the Apoflolich Faith, 
and among the reſt, the Creed that they uſed, the - 
lick Creed, now called the Apoſtles.” 

Creed, ] A Compendium or Abſtract of Things to be be- 
lied, From the Verb Credo, I believe : Which is the ini- 
ul or beginning Word of the Creed in Latin, 

J] A Pronoun of the firſt Perſon of the Singular Num- 
ber, 5. 1199, J. 13. It is the Foregoing State of the Pro» 
doun, becauſe it comes before the Verb believe, p. 120, 
6. N. J. In Saxon it is Ie, in Dutch, Ich ; in German, Ich. 

Believe.) A Verb. The Preſent Tenſe, or Time, I believe, 
Ir / d@ believe, Be, is a Prepoſition ſet before Verbs and 
3-5 9p Fe. p. 213.1. 15. As in other Languages Ge 
nd G. N, B. Believe is in Saxon Geleafan, in Dutch 
belooven, in German Glauben. And Belief is Geleafa, 
love, Glaub. 

In Cod.] Or on God, in the ſame Senſe. In, is a Prepofi» 
in, p. 96, 1. 33. God, is a Subſtantive. V. J. The Sax- 
„ asg we, ſay the Danes, Gad; the Dutch, Gad; 
he 8 Gott, which they derive from the German, 
ute, Good, | 5 

The Father. ] As before. | 

All- Mighty.) A Compounded Adjective, of Al and 
Wybty, i. e. Powerful. N. B. For All, the Saxons ſay El, 


— — 


' Mr, N Hiſt, of Inf. _ Part 2. c. 9. p. 5077 


al, 
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Hal, Ralle, Alle 1 the Dane, Ol! the Dutch, Al the Gyr. 
muni, All. A which come from the Greet e., 5%, WH" for 
Mighty, is formed or made from the Subſlantive 4% //, by Differe 
the Addition of y 1 for from Sub/ftantiwer, by adding the , %“ 
Ending y, are formed Adjectives of Plenty, or Abound. BY"! 
iog, N 193, / 28. An Might comes from May, for . 
which the Saxon; aid Marg ; the Dutch, Mach 3 the Germans BY, 14 
Mag, 80 the Saxons, for Might, ſaid Mibre, Macht, Mia,; Con 
the Germans and Dutch, Mach | the Danes, Mae, bo, will hay 
fir Mighty, the Dutch ſay Machtigh the Germans, Mach. Wd whi 


tig. So, for All mighty, the Dutch fay Almachtich j the Gyr, 4 vo.) 
mani, Ailmachtigi the Danes, Allmectig. l Thing, 
Makir,) A Subſtantive, ſignifyin 5 Dori for, from War) 
Make, comes the Verbal Subſtantive Maker, by adding he“ 
Ending er, p. 193. J. 23. N. J. For to Mate, the Saxon ep 


Macan the Dutch, Maccden, Made; the Germans, Maclun! 
the Dans, Mager : All which are from the Latin Machinari 
,.] A Prepoſition, and anſwers to the Genitive Ca 
of the Latins, p. 97: I, 30. N. B. Perhaps it comes fron 
the Latin ab, or the Greek du, apo, or rather dg, ajl 
put for apo, | 
Haven and Farth.) As before, 
Aud in.) As before, | 
Yeſus Chrift.) Feſus is a * Name, or a Subſtantiv 
Proper, þ. $3. J. 7. N. B. It ſignifies a Saviour, Chril 
js alſo a proper Name, and ſignifies Anointed, 
_—_ s the Genitive Caſe of He, the Pronoun of th 
third Perſon Singular, and denotes the Male Sex, 5. 11g 
J. 6. His, ſee the Table, p. 122. l. 5. V. J. The Sax 
ſay Hy/e, Hiſe, Hit perhaps it comes from the Latin, / 
' Only.) Is an Adjective in this Place; for ſometimes | 
16 uſed Adwerbially, p. 109. I, 10. N, 3. It comes fro 
One, for which the Saxons ſay An, Ain the Dutch, Een it 
Germans, Ein z and the Scotch can, ane; all from the Lat 
Unus, or the Greek «lg, he it, in, bin, From one come 
ſo once *,” For any the Sdxons (aid Ai. Hence alſo 4 
In Saxon ane or aenez and in the Genitive ancs, 4" 
From whence comes ones, an, onys, in old Writings, wht 
is now once, For then ones, or then once, which is 1 
cCotruptly ſpoken and written for the nonce, 


* 
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+ for which the French uſe Un, An and One have this 
Difference, that An is leſs AK than One, p. 77,1. 28. 

$64.) A Subſtantive, V. B. The Saxons ſay Suna the 
Dutch, Some 4 the Germans, Sohn; the Danes, Son, &e. 
Our, As before, 1 
Lord.) A Subſtantive common, 7, 53 1 9. N. J. It 
a Contraction of the Saxon HI rd, which Dr. Wallis 
will have to come from H/q/, whence our Word Log/ and 
nd which we now call ford. | 
Who.) or which, Who is ſpoken of Perſon only, Which 
f Things, p. 120, J. 27, and p. 124, J. 19. 

War e Preter Time of the Verb Am, p. 153, . Ig. 
way, bou awaſl, &c, But here, 1044, being joined to the 
uniciple Conceived, denotes the firſt Preter Time of the 
Paſtor Voice, as the Latin: call it, p. 170, 4. 1. 
Conceived,] A Participle Paſſive, from the Verb Conceive, 
the Addition of the formative Termination Ea, p. 143. 
f V. J. Conceive, comes from the French Concewoir, 
that from the Latin Conci pio. 
] A Prepofition, ſignifying the Efficient Cauſe, p. 93. 
4 


11. 
The Holy Gbeft The, as before. Holy, ſee Halloabed. Gheft, 
a Subſtantive, it wards irit, which Word we now 
inſtead of Gho/f?, Though it is yet retained, from antient 
ultom, as the Title of the Holy Spirit, leſt the comm on 
ole ſhould think there was ſome Change or Innovation 
the Doctrine, if the Name was altered, But we do 
o ſay the Holy Spirit, N. J. But Ghoft comes from the 
won Gaſt, which the Dutch and Scotch call Gheft the 
man, C. To this, the Word % has ſome Rela- 
In, denoting a violent Blaſt of Wind, But the Word 
| f 1s now more frequently uſed to denote ſome Spectre 
pparition.. For they thought formerly, as ſome do 
W a-days, that G % or e were very often 
\, eſpecially near Church-Yards and Sepulchers, and 
| they were the wandering Souls or _ of Dead 
ons that had been murdered, or that hid Trea- 
i Which were not yet found out. From the Subſtan- 
0% by bg Addition of O, comes the Word Gi, 
(18, Spiritual, p. 195. I. 9. which is now alſo more 
Ivently uſed, Lig w_ comes ga/lly, terrible, —_ 
2 ! 
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ful, like a Ghoſt, or like a dead Corps; for a gaſlly 
Look is chiefly ſaid of the Countenance of a dying Per 
fon, Alſo Aa affrighted, as it were at the Sight of 
Ghoſt, To gaze, that is, to look attentively upon 
Thing, as on ſomewhat new or unuſual, from the Gy, 


traben 
elydbopuar, agazomai, 7% wonder or admire, He.) 
Born.) A Participle Pafſove from to brar, which make | 16. 
in the Preter Tenſe Hare or Bore, p. 169. J. 4. Table 11] Diſer 


Whence comes the Participles Boren, ＋ 157. l. 1. whic 
by Contraclon is made Bor'n, Born, N. J. Hence comet 
n Bairn, Barn, a Son, or Child, (a Word common witli 


b 
the Scotch, and our North Country- Men) alſo hence th 

Noun Birth, as it were Barth or Brareth the third be poſition 

ſon of the Verb to bear, To breed as u breeding Il um, « Into 
go breed up, that is, to educatr 3 alſo Breed, Offi ſpring i Bra Hell. 
Broad, as a Brood of Chickens, and 4% brood, have ſome K Doe a 
lation to this Word bear, | dae H 
775 A Prepoſition, p. 97, elle fron 
he 1. A Subſtantive, V. F. It comes from u non, H 
Latin, Virgo, Mayd, Maid, or Maiden, is more an E, * of the 
Word, which the Caen, call Moeden, Morgden i the H Words « 
Maschi, n Maeghd the Germans, Magd. Place of 
Mary,) A Subſtantive proper, p. 53.1. 7. for the! 
Sufferrd.) The Preter Tenſe of the Verb to ſuffer, Wh in thi 


is made by adding the Ending E/ p. 134. J. 22, and 2 
and it is thus formed / /% ed, &, p. 162, l. 5. N. 
Suffer comes from the Lavin, Suftre.Y Pear, bare, is mol 
an Englih Word, 

Under.) A Prepoſition, p. 103, 

Pontius Pilate.) Subſtantives proper. 

Wai.) As before, 

ru A Participle Paſſive from erueify, Was crud 
2d is the firit Preter Tenſe of the Paſſive Verb, ſee p.! 
I. 1. V. B, It comes from the French, Crucifier, wh 

from the Latin, Crucifige. 

Died] An Adjective from to dy, whence alſo De 
P. 193. l. f. N. B. The Saxons ſaid dead ; the Dutt 
doo; the Danes, ded ; the Germans, tod, tod!, * 

And.) As before. g 

Buried.) A Participle from te Bury; avas buricd, is! 
the firſt Preter Tenſe of the Paſſive Verb, p. 7% l 
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v. B, The Saxon: ſay Birian, Pirygean, Birygan, Bebyrgean, 
i Biyrigian, to bury, and e buried, from Brorg, a Hil- 
| lock or Heap, which has ſome Afﬀinity with the Germans 

Berg, 4 Hill, But the Dutch ſay Brgrave, the Grrmany, Be- 
tralen, from Graf, Grab, which we call Grave, 

He.) A Pronoun of the third Perſon Singular, p. 119. 
|, 16. It is the Nominative Word to the Verb 

Diſcended.) The firſt Preter Time of the Verb Deſcend, 
, 131, 1: 22, See the Formation of it, p. 163. 42 „. 
f comes from the Latin Word / fende, to deſcend, that is 
to go down, deſcended, i, e. nvent donun, from the old 
Word wwend, p. 160, |. 1. Of the Senſe of Dr, in Com- 
poſition, ſee p. 216, J. 18, 

Jute,] A Prepoſition, 9. 66. 

'P Hell.] A Subſtantive. V. H. "The favor ſay Helle 3 the 
Dutch and Germans, Hell, Helle: Which come from the 
dev Hillan, to cover, whence alſo our Word to al; or 
elle from the Saxon, Hel, Hole, Hue, or the Dutch and (cr + 
nan, Hol, which anſwer to our, Hoe, It anſwers to % 
gli * of the Hebrinvs, and ding, Hades, of the Greek Which 
Words are uſed for the Grave, as well as for Grbenna the 
Place of the Damned ; Or here it is rather put indefinitely 
for the State of the Dead, wiich-ſeems to be the Senſe» 
tin this Flace, 
F The.) As before, 

Third.) Is an AdjeQive, and is called an Ordinal Number, 
1,&hree, is a Cardinal Number, p. 89,1. 7, and J. 4. N. B, 
For Three, the Saxons ſaid, Tri, brig, thres, thridda, tbrid. 
« ; the Dutch, Drie, Dry, Dryde, Derde z the Germans, Trey, 
Drey, for Three; Dritta, Tritte, Dritt, for Third; all from 
the Latin, Tres, Tertius, or rather from the Gree, 

Day.] A Subſtantive, The third Day is put by an Ellip/ir, 
p. 225. J. g. for in the third Day, or on the third Day. 
V. B. For Day the Saxons ſaid Dog ; the Dutch, Dagh ; 
the Danes, Dag ; the Germans, Tag. 
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From whence it ſeems to be derived, the Change bei 


only from the hiſüng & to the aſpirate, which is natu 
is Fl nd frequent. 
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He.] As before, It is the Nominative Word to the Verb, F 
and comes before the Verb, p. 225. 1. 9. of 
Roſe.) Is the Preter 'Tenſe of the Verb 7 riſe; it is an hen 


irregular Preter Tenſe, p. 160. N. B. To ri/e or 4 U comes 2 
from the Saxon Ariſan. The Dutch uſe the Wor 2 ö ni 
in the ſame Senſe, that is, Up-/and or und up ; but 7 f 


raiſe is to make 7 ri/e, 

Again.) An Adverb, from the Saxon, Agen. 

From.) A Prepoſition, as before, 

The Dead.) Here, as alſo before, the Subſtantive P 
or People may be underſtood, 

Fg.) As before, 

Sitteth.) Is the third Perſon Singular Preſent Tenſe, of 
the Verb 7 Sit z for the third Perſon of the Preſent Tenſe 

enerally endeth in /, p. 133.1, 10, It is the third Per. 
on Singular, becauſe the Nominative Word, He, is (o, 
p 228, Il. 13. He, is the third Perſon, p. 119, J. 15, I, 
here left out, becauſe it was mentioned Juſt before ; as, 
He aſcended into Heaven, and (He) fitteth, &c. p. 236. 
I. 12. N. J. To fit, in Saxen, Sittan ; in Dutch, Sitten i in 
German, Six xen: All from the Latin, Sedeo, or the Cree 
ito, hege. And the Greek ig, 17 beo, hizo, have the 
| ſarve Signification as our / /it and 70. et, 

On or At.] A Prepoſition, p. 99. and p. 90. On ſig- 
nifies at or nig: For we ſay at the Right Hang, or en tht 
Right Hand. 

/ he Right Hand.) Right, is an Adjective, and agrees with 
the Subſtantive Hand, p. 107. I. 4. and it is placed before 
the Subſtantive, p. 107. 1. 14. N. B. Right, in the Sax, 
Ribt; in Dutch and German, Recht; and in Latin, Ren: i 
from whence thoſe Words do alſo come, the 1talian Ritt, 
and the French Droit, or Droid, as it were Direfum. * 
has ſeveral Senſes ; as, Right and Left ; Right and Crooked; 
Right and Sloping, or Leaning ; Right and Wrong, &c. Hand, 
is a Subſtantive ; perhaps it was formerly Gandt, whence 
the French Gant and Gantlet. Goropius Becanus is of thi 
Opinion, who will have the Greek yiynula, a Giant, to 
be of the German Original; as it were Gi-gant, or V. 
gant, i, e. Wide-hand. | 

Gad the Father Almighty.) As before, 


Fin 
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From thence.) From, is a Prepoſition, p. 96. What a Pre- 
oſition is, ſee p. 85. It is here added to the Adverb 
an hence, p. 86. 1. 10. From, is here à Sort of Explrtive, 
190. J. 9, and l. 13. Thence, is an Adverb of Place, arid 
niſi as much as from that Place, p. 180, |. 34. For 
wee thenee, wwhener, in ſome Places they ſay, Herente, 

Therence, Wherence : But this Manner of Expreſſion is not 

to be imitated, . 
He ſhall come.) He, as before, Shall, is a Helping Verb, 

655 p 145, and p. 146. It is thus formed, Ja, thou ſhalt, 

Halli; Plural, We fall, &e. Pp 147. Shall, and Will, de- 

note the Future Time, or the Time to come, p. 147: Shall, 
in the third Perſon, does here W but ſometimes it 
command or threats, p. 147. l. 16. and 18, Come, is a 
Verb 4 when two Verbs come together, the latter has the 
Prepoſition, 7e, placed before it, p. 175. (This the Latiny 
call the ni iu Mood ;) but after the Helping Verb (ſuch 
a one is, Gall) and ſome few other Verbs, the Prepoſition 
to is left out, p. 146, I. 1. Come, makes in the Preter Time, 
Came, p. 159, I. 15. N. B. Come, is in Saxon Coman, Cy- 
man in Dutch, Komen ; in the German, Kommen ; in Greth 
nat. This Infinitive Manner, which we expreſs 
ſetting the Prepoſition 7e before the Verb, the Latin, d 
ſig WM by the [nfinitive Med; the Danes, by the Ending er ; the 
Wl Sexes, by the Ending aur and the Durch and Germans, 
by the — en. | 8 
] Is the latter of two Verbs, and therefore has 


wih To judge. 
eſon ! the tion, o, placed before it. p 175, 1. 7. This is 
1x0 WM called ho Infinitive Manner. N, B, But F.. te judge, 


1 


au; 8 Jacgement, (as French Juge, juger, jugement ) are of Latin 
oth G l. Deem is mare Fork, — Doom or Dome ; as 
V% Demes-day, the Day of Judgment ; Dboms-day Book. 

12 The Quick.) An Adjective, which is joined to its Sub- 
Hand flantive without any Difference of Ca/e, Gender, or Num- 
bene 6er, p. 107, I. 4. Men, the Plural of Man is underſtood, 
of this p. 60, 1. 4. 2yich, is now a- days uſed chiefly to ſignify 
»t, toll Swift, nimble, &c. but formerly (whence in the Creed it 


xr Wi. 


| P. 193, I. 14. But now for, Sick we generally uſe, Liv- 
Fin 


n > ers ü —m oo 
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does now retain its ancient Senſe) it more often, and now” 
it ſignifies Alive ; ſo that the Quick and Dead, is the L. 
ing and Dead, From Quick, comes the Verb 7% Quicken,. 


4 ing 
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i 
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ing and Alivez the Saxons for Quick ſaid Cuirr, Cucr, (for 
2 was not very uſual with them) the Dutch, Quick; ve 
lay Quick filver, to pare the Nails to the Quich, &c. 

Aid the Dead] As before, 
un belicve in tbe Holy Ghoſt.) As before, 

The Holy. As before, 

Cathalick,) An Adjective, and ſignifies General, Lia 
N. B. It is of a Greek Original, Catholicos, in Latin (il: 
lieus: The Saxen ſaid Allie from Alle Ae, whence our 
Word All, © 

Church.) A Subſtantive. N. B. For which the Nh 
Britons ſay Kirk, the Dutch, Kercke ; the Germans, Kir, 
Kirche; the Saxons, Cyric, All which are contrafted from 
the Greek xugiaxd;, kuriahos, xugiany, huriake, dine. , Or 
za, oiker, Or oikia, being underſtood, | 

Communion.) A Subſtantive from the Latin, Cemmunit ; 
for Words, in ion, are made Latin by caſting away u; as, 
Communion, Communio, p. 212, l. 16. 

Of Saints.) Of, is a Prepoſition. Saints, is a Subftantive 
of the Plural Number, which is made by adding & to the 
Singular Saint, p. 58, I. 3. It is put into the Plural Num- 
ber, becauſe it is "a $a of more than one Saint, p. 58, 
IJ. 1. N. B. Saint, comes from the French Word Saint, 
which from the Latin, Sanus, Holy. 

The Forgiveneſs.) A Subſtantive made from the Verb For. 
gre, by adding. the Ending 26/5, p. 198. 1. 10. Which 

ort of Words are often formed from Adjectives, but very 
ſeldom from Verbs. | 

o Sins.) Sins, is the Plural of the Subfaxntive, Sin, and is 
made by adding &, p. 58, 1. 3. N. F. The Saxons ſa) 
Sinne, Synne; the Dutch, Sonde, Sunde ; the Germans, Sund. 
The Reſurrection.] That is, the Up-rifing, or the Ring 
again; it is a Subſtantive from the Latin, Reſurrectio, 
p. 212, K 2% The Force of Re, in Compoſition, ee 
P+ 21 , . » 

Of he Body.) A Subſtantive from the Saxon, Bodige. 

And the Life.) A Subſtantive, Hence comes the Verb 
to Live, p. 193, 1. 6. Thence comes the Active Participle 
Living, p. 142, I. 13. and Lively 195, J. 9. Alſo Lift 
teſt, or Liveleſt, . CO without 7 P. 194 l, 21. 


F. 
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Everlaſting.) It is 4 compound AdjeRtive, or a Word 
made up of th 

from the Verb 4 44, to continue or abide; and 7 (, 
comes from the Adſective ab, p. 193, 1, 6. Which is a 
Contraction of, Latef, the Superlative Degree of, Late, 
115, 1. 4. Life everlaſting, and the Father Almighty, 


for everlaſting Life, and the Almighty Father: Where you 


ſee the Adjective is put after the Subſtantive, p. 107, J. 8. 
N. B. The Saxons for Late, Later; Lateſt, or La,; ſay 


Late, Lator, Latre z Latefl, Latoſt. The Dutch ſay Lae t, 


and from their Loteren, Leuteren, comes our Loiter, to de- 
lay, to ſpend one's Time idly. | | 
Amen.] As before. | 


The Creed placed in the Order of Conſtruction, or in tlie 
* Order, with the Ellipſess, or the Words that are 
eſt out. | 


believe in Almighty God the Father, (the) Maker of Hea- 
den and Earth, And (I believe) in Jeſus Chrift his only 
Son our Lord; who was conceived. by the Holy Ghofl, (who 
was) born of the Virgin Mary, (who) ſuffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, (who) was crucified, (who was) dead, and (who 
was) buried ; He deſcended into Hell; He roſe again from the 
Dead (People) (in or on) the third Day ; He aſcended into. 
Heaven; and (He) fitteth on the Right Hand of Almigh 
Cad the Father; from thence He ſhall come to judge 25 
quick (People) and the dead Pann) I believe in the Holy 
C; (I believe) the Holy Catholick Church ; (I believe) the 
Cmmunion of Saints : (I believe) the Forgivene/i of Sin + 
believe) the Reſurrection of the Body : And (1 believe) the 
life Everlaſiing. Amen. 


The Fourth Pxaxis. 


HIS Praxis is added to ſhew the Beanty of our 
Tanguage, which has Words wherein is to be found 
i great Likeneſs or Agreement in the Letters to the Thing 

0 5 ſignified ; 


e Adverb, Ever, and the Participle, Lafting, 


* 
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Pour ſa cerde rorder, trois cordons il accorde ; 
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ſignified : Likewiſe to ſhew the peculiar Force or Ex- 
prefliveneſs of a great many ſingle Words, | 

A certain French Gentlem/-n praiſing the Happineſs of his 
Native Language, which had Words that implied a Like. 
neſs to the Thing ſignified : At the ſame Time finding 
fault with the Ege Tongue, as not being able to ds the 
like ; he propoſed the following Verſes to Dr. Wallis. 


Quand un Cordier, cordant, wult corder 15 corde ; 


Mais, fi un des cordons de la corde diſcorde, 
Le cordon deſcordant fait deſcorder la corde. 


Which Dr. Vallis thus rendered into Eng/i/ Verſe, mak- 
ing uſe of the pure Eng//& Word Tau (contrary to the 
Expectation of the French Gentleman) inſtead of the French 
Word Cord. 


When a Twiſter, a. twiſting, will twift him à tau 

For the twiſting his 00 he three twine: doth intwiſ 
But if one of the twins of the tavift do untwiht, 

The t1wine, that untwifleth, untwiſfteth the tawift, 


Afterwards the De&er added ſour Verſes more. 


Uninvirling the tabine that wntwifteth betawern, 

He tau with bly bauer, the tau in a wine) 
Thin, taste, bawing tw td the Hine of the baun 
M. fault the twins be bad tauinad, in twarn, 


Afterwards he added four more, 


The twain, that in twining, before in the twin, 

Ms twins were iniwifhd ; be now doth untauine, 
Wavixt the twain inter-twifling à tauins more between, 
He, twirling bis twifter, males a twill of the wine. 
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SPEECH: 


WM Of the Formation or Genuine Sound of 
he all Letters: Written in Latin by the 
Learned Dr. Wallis, 


SECT. I 
Of Speech and its Aﬀettions. 4 


VERY Body knows that Ward joined together 1 
make Sentencer, and that 9% % Joined together 
make Words, and that Letter joined together make % / 
Sentence allo are again reſolved Into Ward, Wwe into 
HA, and % Into Letters, And ſeeing the 4% 1, 
or Refolution of Words, de terminated in the Letters, as ll 
were In the firſt ND, where the % or Reſalutlion cnn 
go no farther, (for which Reaſon the Let» 
ters are ealled Tresen Keie, or Bl What @ Lits 
went by the Grecian) a Letter may be ſaid ber 4s, 
10 be & Ample er wncompounded Sound in a 
Ward, which cannet be divided inte any more fimple Sound. 
And it is generally marked by a particular Character. But 
if any had rather have it, that a Letter is not a fimple- 
Sound it ſelf; but a Charafer which marks a fimple 
vound; he is at Liberty to enjoy his Opinion. | 


O 6 


Far 
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For the Gr-e4 Word Tydupea, Gramm, 
A Letter comes from, Ted, Graphe, a Word 
whenee ſh which ſignifies 7% wwritez and the Latin 


called, Word Litera, Letter, comes either from 


Lineands, as Scaliger will have it, or, as 
the Word Linea, a Line does, rom Liuendo 1 ſo that both 
ſignify that which ig written or marked on Paper, 

Hut If there be any Chara#er that does not entirely ex. 
preſi a ſimple Sound, but a Sound compoſed or-made up 
of two of more Sounds, and may be reſolved into as 
many Sounds z we cannot ſo NN eall that Character 
a Letter, fs an Abbreviation of Several Lettert, of & Con- 
tration of Letters into one Note or Mark, containing 
In it ſelf ſo many Letters as its Power contains flmpls 
Bounds, This le plain and evident, frem the Eats &, , 
the Greed &, Y, e, the Hebrew Y, and others, for they 
Are com ofed of Cy f, Ni, Hy, EF PL 

On the other Hapd, a 1 Sound although it be 
written perhaps by different C is to be reckon: 


aratters, 
ed but as one Letter, For 76, Pb, are as well as ©, v, 
but ſimple Letters. 
The chief Inſtruments of Speech are 
Inflruments the Lungs, the Larynx or Top of the 
f Speech, Windpipe, with all the Parts adjacent, 

the Heria Arteria or Wind — z alſo the 
| 1 Noſtrils, the Lips, and the ſeveral Parts of the 

ouch. 


The Breath or inſpired Air, which does as it were fur- 
niſh, the Matter of the Voice or Speech, is blown fron 
the Lungs through the er For from the various 
Colliſion (Striking together) of this Air or Breath, ariſes 
the Varicty of Sounds, both as to their Tones and Arlicu- 
lation, And this Variety of Sounds comes not from the 
Lungs, but from other Cauſes, as we ſhall ſhew after- 
wards, For all the Variation, that Sounds receive from 
the Lungs, is only according to the greater or leſſer Force, 
| With which they ſend. out the Breath, by which, the Voice 
becomes more or leſs ſtrong and ſonorous or loud, For 
- Lungs perform in Speech, what the Bellows do in in 

rgan, 
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J, For if, in Speaking, we make a tremulous Concyf- 
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The Variety of Tones, as far as they relate 
to Gravity or Acuteneſs, that is, are (lat or ſharp, 
ariſes from the A/peria Arteria or Windpipe, 
For as in a Tube or Flute, ſo In the Windpipe, the longer 
and ſmaller it is, the Tone will be ſharper, or ſmaller, and 
the larger and ſhorter it is, the graver and bigger will be 
the Tone. Hence proceeds, at leaſt in ſome Meaſure, the 
Variety of Tones in the Voices of ſeveral Men, or even 
of the ſame Man in different Ages of his Life : But this 
Variety of "Tones ariſes chiefly from the Larynx or Knot 
of the Throat. For, as the ſmall Cleft or Chink of the 
Lahe doth more or leſs open, the Toxe of the Volee iy 
more Grave of Flat, or Aeute and Sharp. And this e 
the Seat of all muſical Modulation, 

From the fame Place or Seat we muſt fetch the Reaſan 
of the Difference between a /r I biber and loud or open 


Tones, 


ion of the Larynx and Hindpipe, it produces, by Reaſon 
of their Extenſion, open or loud Speaking ; but when the 
Laryax and Windpipe are leſs ſtretched, and more cloſe, 
that Sound is commonly called Whifpering. 

But all the Letters are not capable of his Diverſity or 
Difference of Sound, but ny thoſe which we call Vowel, 
Semi-yowels or Half-Vowels, Half. Mutes and ſuch as 
come from Half. Mutes; For , 7, C, (or Y and their 
Aſpirstes, never admit of that Concuſſion, nor is their 
Sound, in open Speech, different from what it is in a 
Whiſper. 

To this Seat we may refer Hoarſeneſs, often the Com- 

ion of a Catarrh, which hinders that Concuſſion of the 

aryax and the . 

The Articulation of Words, or the Formation of the 
ſeveral Letters, then begins, after that the Breath has paſ- 
led the Larynx ; And is almoſt wholly performed by the 
Noſtrils, Mouth, Tongue, and Lips. 


But of the Letters, ſome are called Vowels, others Con- 
ſanants, 


SECT, 
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SECT, I 
Of the Vowels. 


F we judge by, or regard, the Characters only, the 

Number of Yowels is not the ſame among different Na. 
tions. But it is r granted, that there are more 
Sounds of Vowels, than there are Characters to expreſs 
them by. I therefore am of Opinion, that hex | ought 10 
be diſtinguiſhed into theſe three Glasses, Guttural or Throu 
Sounds, Palatine or Sounds of the Palate, and Ladia/ or 
Sounds of the Lips z as they are formed or made by the 
Throat, the Palate, or the Lips. To which the ſame 
Number of Arabian Vowels, Phatha, Kexzra, Damma do 
anſwer, and which are formed in the ſame Seat or Parts: 
Alſo the three Hebrew Letters J Yau, ? Fod, N * 
which they call Matrei Ledlionis and it is believed that 
they formerly, before the Invention of the Points, ſup- 
lied the Place of all the Vowels, * | 


It is now more reaſonably judged by Criticks that 
the Hebrenvs had five Vowels, & Aleph, N Her Y 7d, 
Vau, Y Ain. Vid. Thomaſ, Gig. Pref, 1 31, 32, $4 
Cows add U Herb, to the Number, making fix in all 
us, | 


N22 mort. 
— — e tt, 


n — — ö long, 
* — — 4 long, or 95 
dee Memoirs of Literature, vol. a. p. 2. 


ut 


But 
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But if we reckon the Number of Vowels (as we ought 
to do) according to the Number of Vocal Sounds, as they 
are now a-days ſounded, their Number will be Nine, vis. 
Three in the Throat, three in the Palate, and as many in 
the 7 according to the threefold Manner of opening 
the Mouth in thoſe ſeveral Seats or Places; that is, by a 
larger, middl.,, or leſs Degree of opening it. 

The Guttural or Throat Letters are formed in Gutturals, 
the Top, or upper Part of the Throat, or in | 

the lower Part of the Tongue and Palate, by a moderate 
Compreſſion of Air or Breath, 

And if the Breath goes out with a larger or à, 8, open. 
wide Opening of the Mouth ; the German a, 
or the open o is formed, Neither do the German: alone, 
but the French and ſome other Nations, moſt commonly 
pronounce their à with the ſame Sound, The Eng/iþ ex- 

reſs that Sound, when ſhort, by ſhort Z z but when it 

long, by a» or aw, but very ſeldom by a. Por, in 

fall, folly ; call, collar j lanwi, loſt 1 cauſe, oft; aud, odd; 
faw'd, fodd; and in many ſuch like Words, there is the 
ſame Sound of the Vowels heard in both Syllables, only 
in the firſt it is long, and in the laſt the Sound is ſhort, 

In this ſame Place, but with a more m- 
dirate Opening of the Mouth, is formed the & Feminine, 
French E Feminine, with an obſcure Sound. 

Nor does the Formation of this Vowel differ, any other 
Ways, from the Formation of the foregoing open 4, than 
that the Mouth is more contracted in this, than in the for- 
*. but leſs than in the Formation of the following Vow- 


el O. 
Thie Sound the 7 ſcarce any where own, unleſs 
Y 


When the ſhort Vowel F immediately precedes the Letter 
R |} as, Virtue, Liberal, Liberty, && And this is thus found- 
ed, not becauſe it ought to be ſo, but becauſe It can ſcarce 
be pronunced otherwiſe ; for one may, if it can be done 
without Trouble, pronounce I there, with a briſk or 
arne He 
n the ſame Seat, but with a n- 6, 

ing of the Mouth, le formed e or * 
ſeure; It differs ſrom the French „ Feminine, only in 
this, that the Mouth being leſs opened, the Li 


Ps came 
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nearer together. The French have this Sound in the lat 
2 of the Words Scrwiteur, Sacrificateur, & c. The 
ui do moſt commonly expreſs this Sound by ſhort 
as, in turn, burn, dull, cut, &. And ſometimes pry. 
nouneing after a careleſs Manner, they expreſs this Sound 
by or u a in Come, ſome, done, Company, Country, Cou 
ple, covet, Lowe, and in ſome others, to which they ought 
to give another and more Juſt Sound, The Wh gene- 
rally mark this Sound by pt only that they ſound this Let- 
ter in the laſt Syllable of Word, as 7, 
The Palatine Vowels are formed in the Pa. 
Palatine, late the Alr of Breath being moderately com- 
pPreſled between the Middle of the Palate of 
Tongue: Namely, when the Hollow of the Palate ls thade 
lefi, by the Elevation, of Railing of the Middle of the 
Tongue, than it Is In the Prominclation of the Guttre/, 
or Throat Leiters, And theſe are of three Sorts, accord- 
ing as the fald Hellew is enlarged or leſſkned i Which 
Diverllty or Difference may be made two ſeveral Way: : 
Either by contracting the Mouth, the 'T'engue remaining 
in the ſame Poſture j or by lifting vp the Middle of the 
Tongue higher, to the Fore- parts of the Palate, the Mouth 
or Lips remaining in the ſame Poſture or Poſition : Hut 
it is the ſame 'Thing which Way ſoever you do it, or if 
you do it buth W 1. 
The Ag fender @ is formed or made, 
a fendt r. a greater Opening of the Mouth 4 as iu 
Wl, Late Pall, pales; Sam fame; Dan, 
dame Bar, bare 1 Han, bane, Ke. This Bound differi 
from the flat er open of the Cera, In this Reſpet?, 
that the Ax raiſe up the Middle of the Tongue, aid 
ſo compreſs the Breath or Alr in the Palate but the 67%, 
mans depreſs br keep dewn the Middle of the Tongue, and 
ſa compreſs the Breath or Alr in the Throat, The Front 
| oper this Sound, when F goes before M or & in the fame 
Byllable, as in Entendment, X. The Wb pronounce their 
with this Sound, In the fame Seat, but with a, mo» 
derate or leſſer Opening of the Mouth, is 
d Maſculine, formed the Preach E Maſculine, with a 
briſk and ſharp Saund, as the Zug %, Lia. 


liant, Spaniards, and others, are uſed to n this 
| eiter. 
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Letter, For it has a middle Sound, betwixt the fore 
ing Vowel (ſlender A) and that (ſlender 4% which will im- 
mediately follow to be ſpoken of. The Eng/i/4 2 this 
Sound, not only by E, but alſo when it is made long, by 
Fa, and ſometimes by Ei; as, The, there, theſe, fell, ſeat, 
tell, teal, teal, ſet, ſcat, beſt, beaſt, red, read, receive, dtetiwe. 

But the Words, written with ea, would be more right- 
ly pronounced, if to the Sound of „ long the Sound of 
the Aug Li, a, moſt rapidly pronounced, were added 1 as it 
is very probable they formerly were, and as they are ſtill 
in the Northern Parts, And thoſe Words, which are writ- 
ton With / might be more rightly pronounced, If the 
Sound of each Letter were mixt in pronovncing 

In the fame Seat, but yet with a lefler Open- 
ing of the Mouth, le formed lender / which U/ender, 
ls Very common amang the Freneh, Spaniards, 
halia#s, and molt other Nations, This geund, when 
hart, the Hug expreſs by I (ſhort 3 but when it s lang, 
they write it for the moſt Part, by te, oftentimes by , 
ago by 22 in fo fs Mt, fs uh feel, 4 
n e, e, i, Jan, Mun, en, Fend, ed, HEAT, Man, 
bear, ko, Although ſome of thoſe Word, that are written 
with e, would be better written with double ce, and 
others with e Maſculine, adding to it the Sound of flen- 
der 4, very rapidly or ſwiftly pronounced, The % 


be- 
reſk this Bound not only by 4, and in the laſt Syllable by 7, 
ut * by they a6 Letter they always pronounce with this 


Hound, and they expreſs the Diphthongs 4% e, like a7, / 
The Labial or Lip Vowels are made In the * 

belng E Inte a round Ferm er Shape 1 the Ladiall, 

Breath being there 8 compreſſed. There 

are alſo three different Sorts of theſe Vowels, as of the former, 
The raund © is formed by a greater Opening 

of the Lips, with which Sound malt People 6 round, 

fronpunce the Greek Q, The Freach give this 

aund ta their % The Ervgh alla do almoſt always 

thus pronounce their long e or o, (the @ as it were nat 

being now a days ſounded in pronouncing, and of which 

we may paſs the ſame Judgment, as we have jult now 
fled, concerning ] as, one, none, whale, bole, coal, 
vat, oat, thoſe, choſe, &c, But when e is ſhort, it is moſt 

ogm- 
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commonly expreſſed by open « (of which above) but ver 
ſeldom by round 0. e | "uy 
In the Lips alſo, by a moderate or middle 

00, 0 fat, Opening, is formed the fat or 5 U of the 
| Germans, Which Sound is uſed by the 9%. 
wards, Italiaut, and ſeveral other Nations, The French ex. 
preſs this Sound by ow z the eſp by wy; the Aug for 
the moſt Part, by „ and but now and PX 4 Of On; 
as, Foot, foot, full, Fool, pull, Port, good, flood, Wood, nu, 
Mood, mourn, Cub, Sturee, could, would, Nou, &e, But 
te, go, move, Ke. are better pronounced by round 0, 
than by the groſs or fat . | 
| In the ſame Seat or Place, but with a yet 

u fender, lefler Opening of the Mouth, is formed ſlen. 
| der u well known both to the 4 ; dog 
French, The Eng/iþ every where pronounce their long « 
with this Sound, and ſometimes e and exv are thus pro- 
nounced, Which would be better pronounced, by preſerv. 
ing the Sound of E Maſculine: As, Me, Tune, Lute, 
dure, mute, new, brew, knew, &c, Foreigners would learn 
the Sound of this «, if they endeavoured to pronounce 
the Diphthong i, namely by putting the ſlender 1 be. 
fore the Letter „ or wv, as in the Spanr;þ Word Ciudad, 
which ſignifies a City: But this is not entirely the ſame 
Sound, though it comes very nigh to it ; for i is a com- 
8 Sound, but the Tg and French u is a ſimple 
Sound, The ei commonly expreſs this Sound by i, 
yw, uw as in Lab, Colour ; Llyw, the Rudder of a Ship; 

Duw, Ged; and in a great many other Words. 

I acknowledge theſe nine Sounds to be 
Number of Vowels, but I do not know any more: 
Vowel, For the Eng/i broad J, I do not reckon to 
how aug- be a ſimple Sound : Yet I do not deny, but 
mented, that there may be, among ſome Nations, or 

that Poſterity may diſcover, more Vocal 
Sounds, or Sounds of Vowels, in each Seat of the Voice, 
than thoſe three Sorts that I have taken Notice of : And 
ſo it is poſſible that there may be ſome intermediate 
Sounds, Ach rhaps as the French e Neuter is, being be- 
twixt the Palatine Vowels ſlender à and e Maſculine. 


For the Meaſure of the Aperture or Opening of the 
; | | Mouth 
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Mouth is like à continued Quantity, which is diviſible 
in infinitum, For, as in the Numbering of the Winds, at 
firſt they reckoned but four, afterwards ravefve, and now 
at laſt they reckon /irty-taue; 80 likewiſe, whereas the 
Arabian, and perhaps the antient Hebrews, numbered but 
three Vowels, that is, one in each Seat, we do now plain- 
ly obſerve three Vowels in each Seat, which may p/ainly 
be diſtinguiſhed from one another and who knows, but 
that Poſterity may mix or place many Intermec late Sounds 


among theſe, 
But all theſe Vowels are capable of being Quantity of 


| made /ong or Gert, and hence ariſes the Diffe- Vowel: 

et rence of Quantity in , and ee Syllables 1. 

b. Although ſome of theſe are very ſeldom made lang., a3 ob- 
\d ſeure „ and „ Feminine others are very ſeldom made 
0 ſhort, as round e, and ſlender u, at lealt in 15. 

ry But the Conſonants alſo are capable of being made longs 
v. eſpecially thoſe that come neareſt to the Nature of Vowels, 
te, except þ, #, 4, or hard c, which are entirely Mute ; nei- 


amn ther do they make any Sound of themſelves, but only mo- 


dify. [proportion, or gy Meaſure to] the Sound of the 
foregoing, ar following Vowel. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Conſonants, 


S we have divided the Vowels into — of 
A three Claſſes or Ranks, ſo we have u. 
made a threefold Diviſion of the Con- 

ſonants, namely, into Labial or Lip Conſonants, Palatine 
or Palate, Guttural or Throat Conſonants ; as they are 
formed or made in the Lips, the Palate, or Throat : Name- 
ly, while the Breath, being ſent from the Lungs, is inter- 
cepted in theſe Seats or Places, or at leaſt is very ſtrongly 


compreſſed, 


But, 
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But it iy alſo remarkable, that there ma 
Doreen of be obſerved a threefold Diretion of th 
the Breath, Breath, Vither It le 1. Wholly diretted /, 
the Month, that Is, 1s tee Paſſage, 6 go- 
Ing out by the L Or, 2, It Is mot whol! Greed 
to the Noflrile, and ſeeks a Paſſage out thence Or, laſtly, 
this DireMon of the Breath ii, as It were, equally divided 
betwixt the Mauth and the Neri. But 1 believe this Di. 
verſity of the Dlrectlen of the Breath does wholly pro- 
_ ceed from the various Paſition of the V, [or the Plece 
of Fleſh that ſhuts the /in pipe.) 
Sinee therefore the Breath, being ſent out 
Cloſed Con» After this threefold Manner, may be 5 
Sonants or feAly intercepted thrice in each of theſe 
Primitive, three Seats z there are nine different Con- 
ſonants which derive their Original from 
them, and which for that Reaſon we ſhall call Primitive, 
or Cueſed [ſhut] Conſonants: But if the Breath be not 
perfectly intercepted in theſe Seats, but anly more ſtrait! 
compreſſed, finding out a Paſſage though with ſome Dit- 
ficulty, there are formed the Sounds of diverſe other Con- 
ſonants, according to the various Manner of Compreſſi- 
on, which Conſonants we ſhall call Derived, or Open Con- 
ſonants, | 5 
If the Breath, directed through the Mouth to the 
Mutes, Lips, be intercepted through the Cloſing of the 
Lips; the Letter P is formed, the Greek IN, and 
P. the Hebrew Pr. The Arabian, have not this Letter, 
but ſubſtitute or put in its Place either B., or Phe; 
the Ceram, beſides this Phe of the Arabians, have alſo their 
Pe, which they diſtinguiſh from Be, by putting three 
Points under it. But if the Breath reaches not the Lips, 
but be wholly intercepted in the Palate, or which is all 
one, at the Roots of the Upper Teeth, the Conſo- 
T. nant 7 is formed, the Greek T, the Hebrew Teth, 
and the Arabian Te or Ta, But if the Breath does 
not reach ſo far, but be intercepted at the Top of the 
Throat, the hinder Part of the Tongue being moved to the 
hinder Part of the Palate, I or bard c is formed, and 
C. the Greek 4, the Hebrew Caph and Koph, the 4rabi- 
an Rib and Cup. And with this Sound the * 
always 
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always pronounce their c But we call theſe three Con- 

ſonants abſolute or meer Muter, becauſe they make no 

Sound of themſelves, nor indeed can make any 1 for the 
Breath can no Way got into the free Air, for It has no 
Paſſage either to the ms or by the Meath, 

If the Breagh, rqually divided betrveen the 
Neftriti and the Mouth, be intercepted by the Semi Mutes. 
Cloſing of the Lips, the Conſonant b is 
formed, the Greek Beta, the Hebrew Beth with a . 
Dageſs; the Arabian Be, If the Breath thus equally 
divided be intercepted in the Palate, O is formed : the 
Greek Delta the Hebrew Daleth, with a Dage; the D. 
Arablan Dal; as alſo Da and Dad. But if the Breath 
be thus intercepted in the Throat, that is, between the 

| hinder Part of the Tongue and Palate, G is formed, 
the Greek Gamma, the Hebrew Gimel with a Dae, GC, 
the Arabian Gain, not Fim, though that Letter has 
ſome Affinity with it, The it do always give this 
Sound to their . And theſe Conſonants I call Haf- 
Mutes ; for they make but a little Sound in the Noſe, 
which can be heard by it ſelf without the Help of the 
Sound of any other Letter, 

But if the whole Breath, or the greater Part Semi- 
cf it be direQted to the Noſtrils, ſtriking in its Yoels. 
Paſſage the Air that remains in the Hollow of the 
Mouth, the Lips being juſt cloſed, M is formed, the 
Greek My, the Hebrew M:m, the Arabian Mim. M. 
Byt if this Cloſing be made in the Fore-part of the 

alate, N is formed, the Gree+ Ny, the Hebrew and N. 
Arablan Nur. But if this Cloſing be in the hinder 
Part of the Palate, that Sound is formed which the Greeks 
expreſs by T Gamma, before K, y, x, Z; and the La- 
tins of old by g; as Agchi/es, agcepr, eggulus, for Anchiſes, 
anceps, angulu; $ As, Priſcian and Farro affirm. But now 
nis written before thoſe Conſonants, eſpecially in the ſame 
Syllable ; namely, 4, g, x, alſo c, g, ch, pronounced with 
a hard or Fer For the Sound of « in this, Sin, 
in, differs from that in bing, think, Aug, fingle, fink, int, 
link, &c. Alſo u has a different Sound in band, ran, 
from what it has in bang, bank, rand, &c, And in the Lv 
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Words the Sound of this Letter is varied, according to the 
Diviſion of the Syllables; For u has a different Sound in 
Lon ger, flron-ger, an-ger, drin- der, in-gruo, con-gruo, from 
What it has in Long-er, frong-er, ang er, drink-er, ing · ruo, 
cong-ruo, Alſo, while ſome pronounce in-quam, tan-quan, 
nun-quam, &c. others pronounce them as if written ing- 
Wwam, tang-wam, nung'wam, or, ink wam, tank-wam, nunc- 
wam, In the former Words when „ is ſounded, the Ex- 
tremity of the Tongue always ſtrikes the Fore-part of the 
Palate near the Roots of the upper Teeth ; but in the lat- 
ter, the ſame Extremity of the Tongue rather bends to 
the Roots of the lower Teeth, but the hinder Part of 
the Tongue is raiſed to the hinder Part of the Palate, and 
there intercepts the Sound fore it is formed in the Mouth 
after the ſame Manner as C, but it has the ſame Direction 
of the Breath with „. And this is the Sound, if I wn 
ot miſtaken, with which many would have the Hebrew 
y (Gbugjin) 1 when they teach us to pronounce 
t by ug, »gh, gn, nghn, & e. whereby they imply a Sort 
of Sound, which does not perfectly agree either with » 
or g, but has ſome what that is common to both, And ! 
do not know whether the Spaniard: mean the ſame Sound 
not, by their » with the Mark over the Head, 
I call theſe three Conſonants Ha- Veabeli, becauſe they have 
a greater Sound than thoſe which we called Haff Mutes. 
But theſe nine Conſonants, that I have 
Conſonant; treated of, are formed by a total Interception 
open or De» of the Breath, ſo that it has no Pallllge 
rivative, through the Mouth: For which Reaſon we 
BER have called them % Con/onants, But if the 
Breath flraitly preſſed, find a Paſſage or Way out, though with 
ſome Difficulty, the ſame Formation remaining, thoſe Con- 
ſonants are formed which we call open ones, which are 
the Aſdirates of all thoſe, except the 1 Vowel: from 
whence they are derived: But the more /ubti/e and thin 
Conſonants are formed, if the Breath goes out by an ob- 
long Chink ; and the more gre/ or fat are formed, if the 
'Breath goes out as it were by a round Hole, But they 
are referred to the ſame Claſſes or Sorts with the c 
ones, their Primitive, to which t — have an Affinity, 
or are near a- kin. But I ſubjoin or add no Aſpirate Let- 
i ers 


promi! 
this 80 
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ters to the Ha- Veaueli; not that there is no Sound when 
the Breath breaks from one in pronouncing them, but be- 
cauſe that Sound has not as yet, as far as I can diſcover, 
obtained a Place in the Number or Liſt of Letters: For it 
either expreſſes the Lowing of an Ox, or the Sighin 


of 
a Man; the firſt, if it be made in the Lips, but the laſt, 
if in the Palate or Throat, 9 


When we are going to pronounce the Letter 
P, if the Breath eſcape the Mouth, then is form- Labiall. 
ed its Aſpirate For Ph, which is the Grecian 0, | 
the Arabian and Hebroav Phe, and the Welch F. Nei- F. 
ther does it much matter whether the Breath goes 
out by a little Chink or a round Hole, Though that Way 
a Sound more /ubtile and fine, and this a more, groſs one be 
heard z yet the Difference is ſo little between them, that 


| believe they are in no Language diſtinguiſhed by diſtinct 


Letters, 
ing to pronounce B, if the Breath 


In our 


out by a Chin4, it forms the Eng/zh Y Conſonant, - V. 
the Hebrew Beth the Spaniard: alſo ſometimes give 

the ſame Sound to J, pronouncing the Letters J and B 
promiſcuoully, or one for the other, The % expreſs 
this Sound by F, as they did the foregoing one by V. 
The Englih-Saxons either had not this Sound, or wrote 
it by F; for they uſed no / Conſonant, and they wrote 
many Words with F, as the Lg did after them, for 
ſome Ages, which are now Written with , as well as 
thoſe that are now written with F; as, Gif, 3 &c, 
which are now written Give, Heaven. The Arabian, and 
Perfian; have not this Sound, but the Turks pronounce 
their Faw with this Sound: and ſo ſome do the Hebrenv 
Fan, which ſome think more properly pronounced as the 
Arabians Waw or W, And I do not doubt, but that the 
Folic Digamma had the ſame Sound; for, before the Greeks 
had the Charader o, there was no Need for the Invention 
of a new one, to expreſs the ſame Sound, Beſides, Pri/* 
tian owns, that the Latin: formerly pronounced F after 
the ſame Manner z namely, with the ſame Sound with 
which afterwards the Conſonant was pronounced ; ſo 


that, at laſt, the Sound of the Letter F to the Sound 
U 
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But if the Breath goes out through a round Hole, 
. that is, the Cheeks bein — and the Mouth 


made round, the F. Wand the Arabian War is 
formed. With which Sound many would have the V 
brew Vaw to be pronounced, But the German M, if | am 
not miſtaken, has a Sound compounded of this and the 
former Letter; that is, by placing that before this, ſo 
that what the Germans would write with Wa, the Engli/þ 
would write Yava. This Sound does not much differ from 
the Englih Oo, the French Ou, the German U very rapidly 
ronounced, for which Reaſon it has been reckoned b 
e as a Vowel, when it is really a Conſonant, althoug 

it is very near a-kin to a Vowel, The % write that 
Vowel, as well as this Conſonant with the ſame Charac- 
ter #; that is, when it is a Vowel it has an Accent over 
tue Head of it, and is ſounded long ; otherwiſe it is often 
taken for a Conſonant, and is pronounced ſhort f as, 
Grwydd, (a Word of two Syllables) a Gooſe, gwy'dd, Place: 
fit with Trees (Which is a Word of one Syllable) gab, 
crooked, Gaby, Men. In Latin Words, as often as this 
Sound is added to the Letters / 9 1 as in ſuadeo, quan- 
do, lingua, &. it is reckoned by molt People ns a Vowel, 
and even by thoſe Perſons who are for making it a Con- 
ſonant in theſe Eng/i/4 Words wade, prrſwade, fund, &c. 
and yet the Sound is the very ſame in both Places. But 
in the Diphthongs au, vu, eu, rightly pronounced, the 


— — — ———————————————————————— ——————————— 


® It is very N that our / was originally the 
Greek ©, or the Hibrew D. 


I. Becauſe of its Place in the Alphabet, anſwering near- 


ly to the other, 
II. Becauſe of the Figure in Saxon and Gothich, reſem. 


bling the Greek o, or Hebrew P, turned over. 
III, Becauſe the &yrians were uſed to change D into 
double q. 


Magnepere obſerwari debet duplex Vaw adbiberi pro Phe: 
id enim ſecut ſunt poſita Saxonice it Teutonic gentes en 


#41, verſus occidentem &. feptentrionem, Thomaſ. Gloſſ. p. 369 
ſubjoined 
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ſubjoined or added Vowel, is no other than this very 
Conſonant + Of which Matter our {arned and acute Ga- 
ali may be conſulted in his Treatiſe De Biwocalibus, or 
Of dewble Vowels,, | a” ot 
But when the ſame famous, Perſon aſſerts, as ſeveral! 
other great Men, do, that the Conſonant of the Latins 
was formerly always pronounced with the fame Sound, 
a it is now in ſome Nations pronounced ; I do, in ſome 
Meaſure, aſſent to or believe it ; that is, in ſome parti- 
cular Words: But that it had the ſame Sound, in all 
Words, is what I durſt by no Means affirm, For I am 
rather inclined to believe, that bath Sounds, not only the 
modern, but the ancient, Sound was affixed to the ſame 
Character z that is, that ſome Words were ſometimes 
promiſcuouſly pronounced, in different Places, and by diffe- 
rent Perſons : And Iam more particularly induced to think 
ſo, becauſe I ſee that ſeveral Latin Words which are writ- 
ten with / are, when tranſlated into Ge, written with 
i, BS Beta, and ſometimes with v oz, and this formerly pre- 
„. Wi vailed. For I ſee no Reaſon, to give an Inſtance, wh 
Flavius ſhould be written in Creed, and that always, rd 
var rather than Steg, and the ſame may be ſaid, of a 
great many other Words, unleſs the Conſonant “ ſhould 
come nigh to the Sound of the Folie gamma: Eſpeel- 
ally, ſince it is agreed upon, that the Y Conſonant, in ma- 
w Words, bad its Origin from the Zo/ig Digamma, For 


— ao cinaflign any other Reaſon why in the Lv⁰, Words, 
the e, u, wiper, vinum, enter, veſtin, veſeor, Vonetws, &e. 
dune ſhould be the / Conſonant, which in the Greed Words, 


ls, It, ewiges, Jag, rigen, lee, legte, ide, 
doey hot appear but that the Fellant were wont to pre- 
kx the B to this Sort of Words z Neither need 
ny Body wonder, that the Latin Tongue, which was then 
heir Mother Tongue, ſhould ſhare the ſame Fortune with 
her A/ her Tongues 3 namely, that the Pronunciation of 
e ſame Letter is not every where +4) pa and con- 
ant, And perhaps the Sound of the H/lrew Pau was 
ut every where the ſame, therefore in Ge we read 


-e dot Auld, But this is evident as to Shin, 
.308, ug, Xl, 6, e Muss 2 + 0 

oined | | ; 
P But 
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But when we are about to pronounce 
Palatine. if the Breath goes out 5 f>ly or wet 
and as it Were by a Hole, the'Greek © Theta is, alter 
Th, formed, the Hebreao Then, the Arabian The, that is, diffe 
' the Enghþ Th, in the Words Thigh, Thin, Thing, WM ia < 
Thought, Throng, &c. The Anglo-Saxon; formerly expreſed ing: 
this Sound by the Note b, which they Called Spina, or The 7 


Thorn. The Welſh always write it by 75. 
But if the Breath go more ſabtült) br thinly out of the writt 
Mouth, and as it were by 'a Chink, that Part of the is, tb 
Tongue, which is next to the Extremity, being lifred up, MW Aſpir 
that the Breath may as it were be flatted or thinned, and plain 
reſſed into a wider, but lefs groſs or thick Form, the comp 
Beek Sigma is formed, the Hebriav Samech and Sin, the the 4 
Arabian Sin and bad; and the Latin and En ęliſb &, that i Wl M,. 
pronounced with a ſharp and hifliig Sound, as in the Wl . 
ords, yes, this, us, hiſs, leſs, ſend, flrong, &c. With ham, | 
this Sound we alſo pronounce ſoft C, that is, before E, 1,0 .. 
T; as in, Grace, Mercy, Peace, ſince, Principal, &c. The beart, 
French ſometimes pronounce C with the [ume Sound befrrr Vrite 
the other Vowwels, But then they commonly mark it with « 
Tail, as in Gargon, a Boy, &c. | 
But when we would pronounce the Letter 7, if th 
Dh. Breath break forth in a groſſer Manner, and as it were 


by a Hole, then the Arabian Dabi is formed, tha 2 pro 
Hebrew Daleth, and the ſofter D of the 8paniard;, that'is fr ett 
s that Letter is pronounced in the Middle and End off: Lor all 
Words; as in Majeflad, Trinidad, xc. The Enzlijh writ "© g. 
this Sound as they, do another, which we have hamed I Breath 
little above ; that 1s by 2h, as in the Words 2by, Shine, thi vet. 
ehough, &c. The, Saxon: formerly wrote that Sound by Want « 
but this by O, v as jt is evident from their Writing the Ext 
* they ſotnertmes cohfounded theſe Character“: E and » 
in following Ages the Kg made uſe of the ſame Ch ew yo 
rater þ for both Sounds Which by degrees degenerat But if 
in Pe which is, ſeen in 4 great many Manuſcripts in tho trude or 
ords which are now Written With 7. And hende cat [ny by 
the Faſhion, which now often prevails, of writing t ongue 
Abbreviations, yo 7 yu, for rhe, that, thou, &c. Tl 25 orr 
We(h expreſs the former Sound by 2h, the latter by 1 


4 Of 
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7 only ſome will have it that it had better be written with 
k db, but they have not been able to get this old Manner 
' WH altered. But we, as has been ſaid, write each Sound in- 

differently with 7h ; but erroneouſly ; Since neither of them 
. is a compounded Sound, but maniteſtly a ſimple one, differ. 
15 ing almoſt in the ſame Manner from the Sounds of the 
7 Letters / and d, as F and v do from the Sounds of 2 and 
„ But Iacknowledge that by the ſame Reaſon, that ph js 

the written for J 6h, th, and 4b, might be alſo written: That 
he is, chat the Affiniiy or Relation and the Derivation of the 
Aſpirate Letter might in ſome Part be ſhewn. But it is 
and plain from the following Words, that the genuine Sound, 
the WI compoſed of theſe Letters, is different from the Sound of 
he the Aſpirate Letters; as, Cob-ham, Chat-ham, Wit ham, 
* Mait- bam, M ad bam,. Wood-houſe, S hep-berd, Clap- bam, 
the M- bam, &c. And ſo we find quite different Sounds in Oc- 
TY La, Block-head, Hog- herd, Cog-hill, Houſ-hold, Diſ-honour, 
= M:/-hap, Diſ-honefl, Diſ-hearten, Maſ-ham, Cauſ-ham, Wiſ- 
The #:27t, Kc. than in thoſe Words which we commonly 
ef er write with ch, gb, : But the French, the Dutch, and 
ſeveral others, do not at all, or very little pronougce ei- 

ther of thoſe Sounds which we write with rb: And 
while the French endeavour to pronounce it, they ſay 7, 
and Datch d, and ſome others 3. Yet it is not difficult 
WT to pronounce theſe genuine Sounds, if a Perſon will be 
wry pretty careful to obſerve the Manner of their Formation : 
For all the Parts of the Formation are the ſame as if we 


wy were going to pronounce 7 and 4, only here we ſuffer the 
ned WM Breath to go out of our Mouths, but in 7, &c. we do 
_—_ vo. We ought alſo to take Care that we do not, through 


Want of Attention, let the Part of the Tongue next to 


oy the Extremity of it riſe a little, and ſo form the Letters 
ms and x, for as: is to , ſo is & to 4% as we ſhall now 


ſhew you. 

But if, when you are going to pronounce &, you ex- 
trude or let out the Breath in a more /«btile Manner, as it 
were by a Chink, the Part next to the Extremity of the 
Tongue being to that End raiſed, or lifted up, the Latin 
Ii formed, the Greek e, the Hebrew Zain, the Arabian 
2% which Sound the FMN expreſs by their u: But they 
„ well av the French ſometimes give the ſame Sound to .. 

P 2 eſpecially 
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eſpecially when it comes between two Vowels, and at the 

End of a Word; as in Pleaſure, Eaſe, Laws, &c. And 
when a Noun having hard in the laft Syllable becomes a 
Verb, then this Verb is pronounced with ſoft s, that is, 
with x; ſo a Houſe, a Louſe, a Mouſe, a Price, Advice, chſe, 
ay Ah Graſi, Glaſi, Greaſe, a Fleece, end in hard 5; but 
to hou/e, to loꝝſe, to moy/e, to prize, to adviſe, to cloſe, to 
Braxe, to fleeze, '&c. are pronounced with ſoft 5 or x, 
But there are alſo other Letters that have an analogous or 
like Manner of ſoftening : For from the Nouns Wie, Lif;, 
Strife, Half, Calf, ſafe, Breath, Cloth, pronounced with 
a harder Sound, come the Yerbs, to wive, to live, to flrive, 
to Balve, to calve, to ſave, to breathe, to clothe. The 
ITtalians ſometimes pronounce z very ſtrong, eſperially 
when it is doubled, like the Hebrew Tzade, or tz: [his 
Sound ſome People alſo give to Latin Words when ? comes 
before i, another Vowel following; as for Piazza, Jens 
ſiæ, they pronounce Piatza, Venetzie, &c. 

We may add to the Letter d, or if you pleaſe to u, two 
-other Letters formed in the ſame Seat, that is, in the Pa- 
late, wiz. /and . I chuſe rather to join theſe Letters to 
d and u, than to the Letter 7. by Reaſon of the Concuſſion 
of the Larynx or Mind. pie, and the Emiſſion of the Breath 
.to the Noſtrils in their Pronunciation, of which the Let- 

ter 7, and all that come from it, are utterly incapable. 
For if, when you are about to pronounce 4 or », you 
gently ſend ont the Breath from one or both Sides into 
the Mouth, and by the Turning of the Mouth to the open 
Lips, with a 'Trembling of the Tongue, then the Letter 
L is formed, And the Sound of this Letter, if I am not 
miſtaken, is the ſame in alt Languages, as the Hebrew La- 
med, and the Greek Laml da, 

But the 1/4 have another and ſtronger, though 
L/. kindred Sound to this, which they write with a ll, © 


diſtinguiſh it from that of the Ungle /, by the Breatl 


being much mare forcibly preſſed into the Mov!) 


whereby is formed a very frathy Sound, as it were com. 


of jt, But this Sound, as far 4 
ation has, unleſs perhaps the 54 


pounded or made u 
| knaw, no other 
nian, | 
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The Letter r, which is commonly called the Dog 
Letter, is alſo formed in the Palate; that is, if, when RK. 
you are abour to pronounce 4 or », the Extremity 

of the Tongue is turned inward, and, by a ſtrong and 
frequent Concuſſion, beats the Air that is going out'; 
from this Struggle that harſh or rough Sound of the 
Letter r is formed. And the Sound of this Letter is the 
z. ſame among all Nations: That is, as the Hebrew Reſb, 
or Wl and the Greet g. The Veiſb frequently ſubjoin þ 
e, Wl to this Letter, and their U anſwers to the Greek s RB. 
th WH «pirated. They ſay that the Americans bordering 
ve, eon New- England, or at leaſt a great Part of them, cannot 
de WI pronounce either an / or 7, but uſe z, inſtead of it; ſo for 
yer they ſay —_— „ | 

his f the Breath, being more ſtrialy compreſſed, Ch. 
mes breaks out more ſubtilly, when you are about to pro- 

an- nounce 4, or hard c, it forms the Greek x, the Arabian 
Cha, the Hebrew Cheth rightly pronounced; that is, by a 


two Wl middle Sound between c and 5. This Sound is very com- 
pa- non both to the Germans and Veh, who both expreſs it 
rs to Wy cb. But this Sound is quite neglected among us for 
ſon 8 1 has a very different Sound ; as we ſhall ſhew by 
cath ind dy. | 

Let- J. But if the Breath go out in a groſſer Manner, and H. 
able, Wes com preſſed, by Reaſon of the more lax Poſition 

you of the Tongue, and larger Paſſage for the Breath, the La- 
into Win is formed, the Hebrca and Arabian He, and the Greek 
open {Woſirate Spirit, And this Sound is common to moſt Na- 
Letter ens. But the French, though they write C, yet they ſel- 
m not om pronounce it, The Difference betwixt the Sound of 
w Lade foregoing Letter and this is, that the Breath in the 


hrmer Is expelled with a greater Force and by a narrow- 
tr "allage, as it were through a Chink, and is therefore 
e 


1], Med the double Aſpirate f this Sound is driven more 
BreatbMfecly, and as it were through a Hold or larger Paſſage, 
Mou rde Greeks, becauſe its Sound is but ſmall, called it an Al- 


ration, as it were no Letter, and they do not now a-days 
e It down in the direct Line of the Letters, but place 
| over the Head of the Letter, Though formerly the 
face it before the Vowels in a lire Line, Bur, f 
am not miſtaken, they 4 it aſter the Conſonant R, 


3 or / 


2 
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or (4 and hence it le, that / flands among them fu: [ 
the Mark of an Hundred ; for what is now written, "us: wer 
wor, Was formerly written Horley Heeaton, But I £41 oa 

z 


ſee no Manner of Reaſon why / ſhould not be & C6. 
nant In all other Languages, for it Is by no Means to b. '? Þ 
rejeed from the Number of Letters, becauſe the sound long 
of it is not pronounced by the French, and ſome others ; hon 
for that is common to many other Letters, r 417 


the Hel rau, and other Oricnto/ or Eoftern Tongues, where Hat 
they are /e, or ſilent, Nelther Ie it lea Lettie, te. Ve 
cauſe it does not prevent the Eliſion br Cuiting off of the 2997 
foregoing Vowel, when anviner comes after it im the fol. Ing, « 
lowing Wolde: Por formerly neither nor 4 did Hine and c 
this Elifion or Cuttiog off of the foregoing Vowel bus! It be 1 
own, it may be da bied Whether the Lin, who were ſonani 
ſuch mighty Imitators of the Greebs, allowed it to be g Ani 
Letter or not, eſpecially fince I ſee the Gremmarion {0 lende. 
earneſtly 8 againſt ji. Gia 
It the Breath, being pretty ſtraitly compreſſed, ſometi 
Gh, goes out by a very im all or ſubtile Chink, hen ally at 
you are pronouncing “ or hard 2, then that Sound anclen! 
is formed which is expreſſed by gb, I perceive the 1 ceded 
gli had this Sound formerly in the Word Light, N ert 
ight, Dughtcr, &e. but now a days they retoin % , thus 
riting, yet they entirely negle& the Sound: But th But | 
North Country People, eſpecially the Scars, do for th md , 
moſt Part yet retain it, or do rather make uſe of than e wr 
Sound + in its room. The i do truly expreſs thi former] 
Sound in their gh, as in Logh, a Lake, It differs fro : 4 
the Germans ch, as g does from c, by a Direction of ti they had 
Breath in ſome Reſpect to the Noſtrils, which neither by th, a 
nor ch admit of, But the Germans do for the moſt P. 
write thoſe Words with ch, which the Engliſt write wi yo 
gh for their Nacht, Recht, Liecht, Fechten, Touchter, i 8 
iwer to our Night, Right, Light, Fight, Daughter, c. Th Wile 
Latins, Greeks, Hebrews, Arabians have not this ,Sound "44 For 
unleſs you may pronounce the Hebrew Gimel, with te 3. 
Sound. The Per/ians give this Sound to their G wi be diff 
is diſtinguiſhed fram the Arabian Kef, by having the — * 
mi 


Points over it. 


may belt 


þ 
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, But if the Breath go out pretty freely, and as it 
were through a broader Hole, the 100 y Conſo- F. 
ane , formed, the German } Conſonant, the Arabian 
„, with which Sound many would have the Hebreay jod 
to be pronounced 4 that Is, with a Sound, near a-Kin to 


. Wl lender /, very rapidly pronounced, Therefore the Diph- 
wo thongs /, &, ei, Or dy, ey, e, Are indifferently Written 
10 by / and y ; Eſpecially among the Auge and French, But 
ro BY de Sound, Which 1s reckoned by ſome as a Suhjunctive 
by Vowel, is really a Conſonant ; for the Letter will be pro- 


nounced exattly after the ſame Manner in /aying, proy- 
= ing, e. whether it be referred to the former (ATA 
wier and called a Vowel; as in /ay ing, Praying i or whether 
be referred to the latter Syllable, and be agcounted a Con. 
wee baant! us in /a:ying, praying. Var we perceive the ſame 
en en between 6e, or fat u und ab, that there is between 
„e oder ! and y, Concerning which Sounds the Learned 

GATAKBR may be conſulted in his foreſaid Treatiſe, But 
eſſe) Wy bemetimes alſo y is put for J, where “ is a Vowel, efpeci- 
„ben ah t the End of Words; in which Caſe not only the 
on {i melent Ergh/o Seren, but likewiſe the  Eng/iþ that ſuc- 
* ceeded them did for many Ages mark the Letter y, when- 
mm Bl it ſtood for a Vowel, wich a Poiat over the Head of 
n ts 


it, thus 7. C 
But that there is a great Aſſiniiy between this Letter y 


th 
« end , a0d gh, is evident from thoſe, Words which we 
of tally ow Write with 4 ; ag, Light, Might, Thaught, &e. that were 
{ thi formerly in old Mavuſcripts written with the Conſonant 
b fon 2! wich the ſume Character; as in 9, gender, & . For 
or by had a threefold Figure, one y which we now expreſs 
edel dy th, as we have already obſerved; another which was 
oft 7 uſed 


te WI 
ter, 4 
C. Th 
Sound 
vith q 
„ Whic 
4 thre 


K 
. * 1 
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For Saxon x by Degrees came to be written in Manu- 
ſcripts g or 3, and becauſe its Fower was various it came 
lo be differently noted in the Prints, either by g, or gb, or 
% or, as the Printers or Au'hors judged proper, or ima- 
fined _— beſt anſwer its Power in that Place. This 
My belt be illuſtrated by a few Inſtances, 


5 P 4 T inſtead 
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uſed for the Vowel J, and differing from the former only 
by the Point over it ; and a thir 55 which was alway; 
put for y Conſonant, and which is found in thoſe Word, 
which we now ſpell with gh, But the later Copiers or 
Tranſcribers'of Books, being ignorant of the Chara 
that was then made uſe of, have by a very groſs Miſtake 
ſubſtituted the Character of the Letter z-in its room, 
whence thoſe monſtrous Wards Thourt, Souzt, &c. for 
Thought, Sought, &e, or rather for Thouyt, Souyt ; and they 
were then uſed to be written with ) Conſonant, as we 
may ſee in the Impreſſions of "Chaucer, and others of the 
old Poets, * 8p. ©: Let 9g ct en 

But the Learned Wheeloc, formerly Profeſſor of the Aa. 
biet and Saxon Tongues in Cambridge, does more truly 
write this Sort of Words with + in his Edition of Ye. 
rable Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory In Saxon, & c. where you WW — 
meet with cnihte, mibte, drab, &c. for Knight, might, 
through, &c, To which we ſhall add, that not a few Words 8 ""Pt 


| which gf 

| 

— — — EU they ( 

T inſtead of the Saxon x, 5. 136 

— zode we now — good, | A ul 

'or zeue we now write give wil 

Gh inſtead of x %%j,ũ,ẽ¼ $ winſtendofy, underſt 

For rixt we now write right, own Jen n b 

For list we now write light, n The 
For Almizgti—— Almighty, Law laza. 1460, 

In the Saxon theſe three are ſpelled with &, but in odd,“ 3 in 

Englih with p inſtead of x. | Very « 

For zeer we write Year, , not 

For des we write Day. ime Ca 

I do not know that we have in any Word changed theſWQ"ed it! 


old 8 into the Letter Zad x. But the ſguring 3 by x, it 
ſome Authors, was owing purely to the Reſemblance d 
the Figure 3 to 3, and not that thoſe two Letters eve 
had the ſame Valour or Power, It was therefore 4 grill 
Fault of ſome Authors and Copiers to write 8 by £4 
which is quite another Letter, and of a very different Powe! 
Yet it muſt be owned, that ſome Manuſcripts about i! 
Time of Printing, or a little before, had begun that cor 


rup 
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which we write with y, were formerly by the Saxons 
land are now moſt commonly by the German) written 
with g: For our Words Slay, /ay/, ſay, Day, Rain, and 
a great many others, are written by the Saxons, and 
partly by the Germans, Schlagen, ſegel, ſigen, ſag, Dog, 
regen, &c, And pn the contrary, many Words, which are 


Ke now written with g, were formerly written with y ; as 
* in again, againſt, given, &c. were written ayen, ayenft, 
for yeoven, Ke. 

ny Thus I have given you an Account of all the ſimple 
yo Sounds of the Letters, that I know of ; I have treated of 


their Farmation, and have likewiſe divided them into their 
Families or Claſſes, All which Sounds you may behold 
at one View, as follows. | 


—— — — — = — — 


— Way of putting 8 for & or ;, as in Pounce x Py. 
ate, 
The North Briton; have kept the Figure 3 for 8, but 
they ſeem not to take it for but for 3. See Hick: G. A. 


p. 138, | 

When Dr. Vallis here ſays that many Words, now writ- 
ten with g, were /ormerly written with y we are not to 
underſtand formerly in ſuch a Senſe, as when he ſaid, for- 
nerly by the Saxons, 

The y for 8 in ayenot, ayen, &c. is ſcarce ſo high as 
1460, And it was not 8 judicious to ſubſtitute the y 
in ola ber 3 in ſuch inſtances, unleſs again and againſt had then 

i very different Sound from what they now have: which 
not probable. But becauſe y would anſwer the 3 in 
lome Caſes, as in Day, Year, the Copiers unadviſedly ap- 
pled it in others, 
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A Synopſis of all the Letters, 
With an Opening- 


| "Greater | 


— — EE ems, 
* — ä 2 —— 
. > IN 


Middle | Ti 


E Gutturalor throat 


| — 


Palatine or palate 


U Labial or lip 


— 


\ ov 


| Labial or Lip 


ay SAR 


Guttural or Throat 


— — 


* 


Palatius or Pur t 


— 
- 


open e 


ce 
a ſlender 4 e lender 


0 round 


Feminine ũ obſcure 
* 


00 
Q fat 


0 


— — 


| (1 0/7 naler 


1 


Mat- P 
4% Mute - B 
Hall Vowel M 


fr 


a a Lowing 


Mute » - 


II. [U 


14% Mute D 
alf Yowwe 
Mute »+oe U 
Hei Mite G 


ZID L. 


[eng — 


© 4 


Half Vowel nl 


1 


[: = 


Ut 


— 
dy 


E: 
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SECT. IV. 


07 the Compounded Sounds. 


compounded ones, although ſome Sounds, ay, cy, 
them are commonly taken for ſimple oy, aww, ew, ow, 
ones. | | 
The Diphthongs #1, ei, of, au, eu, ou, Or ay, ey, ey, AW, 
b, ow, When they are rightly pronounced, are com- 
ounded or made up of the Prepoſitive or foregoing 
owels, and the Conſonants V and , which yet are 
commonly taken for SubjunQive or following Vowels, 


pi HE reſt of the Sounds are really Compounded 
0 


For in af, au, or ay, aw, the lender @ is ſet firſt; in 


ei, or 9, the 7 Feminine is ſet iſt; in ev or ew, the = 
Maſculine in i, ow or ey, ow, the open O is ſometimes 
ſet firſt; as in the Eng/ Words Boy, Toy, Soul, Beau, 6 
Cyp and ſometimes the obſcure O is ſet firſt; as in the 
Rnglihh Words, Boil, Teil, Oil, Bowl, Onvl, &. Although 
I do not deny but that ſome of theſe Words are pro- 
nounced by ſome, by open O. 

But whereas ſome will have it that the Conſonapts Y 
and W do not at all differ from the Vowels J and U, or 
us we Write them EE and OO, very _— pronounced ; 
it will be eaſily found to be a manifeſt Error, by any 
Perſon, who ſhall nicely and carefully conſider the For- 
mation of the Words Yee and Hoo, eſpecially if he often 
repeat the ſame Formation ; for he will find, that he 
cannot eaſily paſs from the Sound of the Conſonant, to 
that of the following Vowel, without a manifeſt Mo- 
tion, and ſo à new Poſition of the Organs of Speech, 
— ey not happen in the repeating of the Sounds 

But I am not ignorant, that theſe, which we com- 
monly call Diphthongs, have Sounds different from their 
genuine Sound, in _— Tongues, of which " 

hal 


»» 


* 3 - 1 — — * a 
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ſhall not now treat; Yet theſe may all be found and 
diſcovered among thoſe Sounds, which I have diſcourſed 
of, and ſo may be reduced to their proper Places, 

The En 10 long or groſs / is plainly a Sound com- 
— the K Feminine and the Y Conſonant. And 
altogether the ſame Sound as the Greek «n, 

The Fuge F Conſonant'or ſoft G, or 

J Conſonant, elſe Dg, is compounded of the Conſonants 
Dy: For their Yar, Foy, gentle, Lodg- 

ing; &c, ſound Sar, oy, dyentle,. layding, Kc. And 
th the ſame Sound is the Arabian Gjim pronounced, 
(which Letter although it comes ſrom the Hebronv Chi. 
_ yet does not retain its Sound) as alſo the Utalian 

The French F Conſonant, or ſoft G, is compounded 
of the Sounds Zy, For their Ze, Age, &. are Zye, 4-212, 
&c, The Perflans write this Sound by their Zye, which is 
diſtinguiſhed from the Arabian Ze, by having three Points 
at the Top. | 

But the German 7 Conſonant is plainly « ſimple Sound, 
namely, the ſame with the Eng/ie F/: As has been ſaid 


before. 5 * ITY " It 
The FZ cb, the French Ch, the 
Sh, eb, ſch. German ch, the Hera and ' Arabian 
'Schin, have the Sound of Sy. © For 1lic 
French Word Chambre, the Engliſh Shame, the German 
Sebam, ſound Syambre, & = b am, The Veh expreis 
this Sound by $7, with a Note of Production over the fol- 
lowing Vowel. Sion [John] is a Monoſyllable, but Sen 
Mount Sion] is a Word of two Syllables. 

The Egli Ch or Tch ſounds Ty: For Orchard, 
Riches, have the Sound of Ort-yard, Rit-yes, &c. With 
this Sound the ta/ians pronounce their & Vowel before 
the Vowels E and J. The Perfians, to expreſs this Sound, 
beſide the Arabick Alphabet aſſume their Che, which 
they diſtinguiſh from the Arabian Cjim, by three Points 
over the Head of it. If before the \Eng/j Word Jew, 
you ſeverally put D, 7. S, Z, it will be made, Dye 
Tyew, Syeww, ''Zyew, chat is, the Englifo A 

| HP WW, 


4 
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Chew, Shew, and the French Word Jeu, Play. And if 


you put $, Z,. before Yanyer, it will make the French: 


Changer, that is, Syan ayer z but if you put 7. O, 
before it, it will make the Engl on, that is, 
7 „Her. 5 * | 1 35 . 
745 ſenſible that there are ſome who will have it; 
that the Sound & is heard in Engl; ebe aud ge, av if 
Changer were to be ſounded. (fandger.; and I ___ to 
others, Whether he, who truly pronounces the Naga 

Word Changer, does not at the lame Time pronounce the 
Sounds Hu- Her. 23 

The X of the Latins and the g of the Greriant, X. 
and the X of almoſt all other Nations are com- 

unded of ch xo, This Letter the Hebrews and other 

riental People have not, but write in its Stead the 
ſimple Letters of which this Letter is compounded, 
which the Germans likewiſe often do; for their Ochs, 
acht, Sechs, Sechft, &e. are the Englih Os, Wax, Six, 
Sixth, The Ve always expreſs this Sound by c.. 

The Latin X was antiently uſed for Ca: For they K. 
wrote indifferently Calendæ and Mlandæ. But it now 
nerally has amongſt moſt Nations the ſame Sound as 
the Greek u Kappa, from whence it came, or the Latin C: 
And it would be altogether a ſuperfluous Letter, if C al- 
ways retained its Genuine Sound. Wherefore the eic, 
whoſe c has always the ſame Sound, have no 4 ; as well 
as ſome other People. 

Geotaker does rightly affirm, that the Q of the 2 
Latias was formerly written for cu, or rather cw: . 
But now a-days when is ſubjoined to it, it has the 
lame Sound as Cor &, and is a ſuperfluous Letter. The 
Welk have not this Letter; but for gu always write cw, 
or cow, And the Saxons wrote cpOn, that is, Cwen, for 
what we write Queen. | 

The Eng/i/e wh is altogetber ſounded as bw. For Wh. 
the Engli/o. avbit, and the French bui&, have the ſame 
Sound though they differ very much in  Signification. 
The Saxons did alſo ſet the & before the w, but I cannot 
tell how the, Eug/y6 came to alter the placing of it: 80 
for the Saxon bauer, bwwilc, the Engl lay what, which, 
but the Scorch, guhat, quilk, 


And 
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And it is worth our obſerving, that the Conſonants » 
and ww, though they be not much minded, are moſt com. 
monly fubjoined to kindred Conſonants before kindred 
Vowels: For y is often ſubjoined to the CG Con: 
ſonants c, g, When a Palatine Vowel follows: For car, 
get, begin, are founded as if they were to be written gan, 

yet, begyin: For the Tongue can ſcarce paſs from theſe 
tiara} Conſonants to form the Palatine Vowels, but 
that it muſt pronounce 'y. But it is not ſo before 
the other Vowels'; as in Call, Gall, ge, Gur, Gooſe, come, 


& c. ' 

is ſometimes ſubjoined to the Labial or Lip Conſo- 
nant p and 6, eſpecially before open ; as in Pot, Boy, 
Boil, &c. which are ſounded as if they were to be writ. 
ten er, bwoy, bwoit,' &e. but they are not always thus 
pronounced, nor by all Perſons. 

The Latin oe; the Engliſh ea, oa, ce, co, 
ae, oc, ea, and ſometimes ei, ie, ou, au, alſo th, pb; 
oa, ce, co. (the like to which are to be found among 
| other Nations) although they are written 
with two Characters or Letters, are, notwithſtanding, 
according to our preſent Pronunciation of them, but ſim- 
ple Sounds: As we have ſhewn in their Places- 

And hitherto have I explained all the Sounds of the 
Letters, which do occur in any Nation, both ſimple and 
compounded: as far as I thought ſufficient: And do be- 
lieve that you can ſcarce find any Sounds which may not 
be reduced to the Claſſes of ſome of the Sounds that have 
been here treated . 

It is alſo obſervable, that there is ſome Difference of 
Pronunciation among different Nations ; which does not 
proceed ſo much from the diſtin Power of the Letters, 
as from the Manner of the Pronunciation: For the Eg: 
liſh do, as it were, thruſt their Words forwards, toward: 
the outward Part of the Mouth, and ſpeak more op«n- 
ly; whenee the Sounds become alſo more diſtintt. 
The Germans do rather draw back their Words towards 
the hinder Part of the Mouth, and Bottom of th: 
Throat; whence their Pronuntciation' is more ſtrong: 
The French draw their Words more inwards m— the 

; | Palate, 


late, 
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Palate, and ſpeak leſs openly ; whence their Pronuncia- 
tion becomes leſs diſtin, and is intermixt with a Sore of 
confuſed Murmur, $0 the Htalians, and eſpecially the 
Spaniards ſpeak more teen the French more haſtily, 
and the NA in a middle wy betwixt both, There 
are ſeveral other Differences of Pronunciation amen 


other Nations, which any one may obſerve as Occaſion 
ſhall offer. 


Sir 


Sir Thomas Smith's new Engliſh Alpbabet. 


Poteſtas, Exemplum. 
A ſhort. Man, Hat 


Be- 
2 Tch, final. Ceri, i.. Chery, Mac, i. e. Match 


* 
Ae, i, e. Th. Aou, i. e. Thou, Bas, 7. e. Bath. 
E ſhort, Led, Bred, Hel. 
E long. Led, i. e. Lead, Bred, e. Bread,* 
He- l, i. e. Heal, 
E Engliſh Bred, i. e. Breed, Hel, i. e. Heel, 


EF. Fil, Strif, 

y. vi- l, 1.6. Vile, Strip, 1. 4. Strive, 
Ge- Gai, Get. 

Pe-. Sai, 1. e. Iay, Set, 1. e. Iet. 
Ila 


1 ſhort, Hid, Bi, i. e. By. 

I long. Hid, i. e, Hide, BI, 1. c. Buy. 
Ku. Kat, Kac, 1. e. Catch. 

El. 

Fux. 

Fn, | | 

O ſhort, Hop, Hors, 7. e, Horſe, 

O long, Hops, Hope, Hors, i, e. Hoarle 


Pe. 
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Keed. Liz, 1. 65 Lyes, Di-, 1. 0, Dyes, 

4 L 0, Eþ Lex, i. 0, Leaſh, Fix, I, 0, Fiſh, 
O'*, 

U ſhort, Buk, 7. e. Buck, full. 

U long. Biik, i. e. Book, Fiil 7. e. Fool. 

v Greek, Tru, 1. e. True, Ru, 1. 6. Rue, 

Ex. + Ny, i, 6. New. 


TH 


A long. Man, i. e. Maine, Hat, i. e. Hate. 
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which have been hitherto railed againſt their Credibi- 
lity, or the Evidence ariſing from them, n 


Books printed for J. Nourſe. 


in Mr. Chubb's Diſcourſes upon that Subject, are ſully 
conſidered and anſwered; with a, Poſtſeript, contain. 
ing ſome Remarks on Dr. Middleton's untrouuttory 
Diſcourſe to a larger Work, Cc. By AAAHAM Li- 
Mong, Rector of Everley, Wilts, and Chaplain to his 
Grace the Duke of Portland. Octavo, 1747. 


A ComrizTs Hisroa v of the ſeveral Tranſlations of the 
Holy Bible and New Teſtament, into Engliſh, boch 
in Ms. and Print; and of the molt remarkable Editions 
of them ſinee the Invention of Printing; By Jon 
Laws, A. M. Chaplain to the Right Hon, Thomas 
Earl of Malton, and Miwiſter ef Margate in Kent, 
The Second Edition with large Additions, OQayo, 


Tax PrinNCiebgs OF The Chris) tan Ration, Trans 
ſlated from the French by the Reverend Mr. Laty, 
| late Fellow of Feter · Houſe, Cambridge, In 3 vols. 

 OQtavo. 1 749: | ny 
N. B. The 'I'ranſlator was encouraged to this Under- 
taking from a Perſuaſion that he could not do a 
more acceptable Service to his Countrymen, than 
to give them an Opportunity of Reading this ex- 
cellent Work, which has received the higheſt Ap- 
lauſe from ſeveral eminent Writers, particularly 
rom the learned Mr, Weſt, in his Obſervations on 
the Hiſtory and Evidences of the Reſurrection of le- 
ſus Chriſt ; likewiſe from the ingenious Author of 
— Obſervations on the Converſion of St. Paul, 

Co 


MumMoirs or a Man or Honour; containing an exact 
| Deſcription of the polite Aſſemblies at Faria their 
Modes of Converſation, Ways, of living, their Plea- 
ſures, Entertainments, &c. intermixed with ſeveral in- 
tereſting and pleaſant Stories. Written for the Inſtru- 
Sion and Amuſement of all who would know the 
World, Duodecimo, 1748. 
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